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; it was the Government’s original inten- peal as a service to agents yet wanted 
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ON A CAREER BASIS! 





The important work of the world is almost invariably done by men 
with long training and wide experience in their work and not by 
"part-timers" or poorly adapted volunteers. 


In certain Life Underwriting circles this fact is too generally 
ignored. Men are encouraged to enter our great business from 
other fields for brief and uncertain periods, and then to step out 
again. Until this fault is corrected we cannot have the complete 
respect and confidence of the American People—and under- 
writing practices will leave much to be desired. 


Moreover, this office believes that service for short and uncer- 
tain periods denies that stability in a career which reasonable 
men want. We are, therefore, constantly striving to interest 
men who crave the effective usefulness which comes best with 
extensive experience and we believe such men will find more than 
ordinary satisfaction and more than reasonable economic se- 


curity in becoming associated with this office and THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 


Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 


VAnderbilt 3-5500 
Charles V. Cromwell Charles A. Votaw, C.L.U. 
Production Manager Educational Director 
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HEELS In 


W ASHINGTON GO ’ROUND 


Arriving in Washington at some such 
first class hotel as the Mayflower or 
the Willard nowadays the 
greeted by the clerk with the pleasant 


visitor is 


question, “Have you a_ reservation?” 
Pleasant because it has so rarely been 
heard at the better hotels during the past 
few years except in the case where there 
is a convention in session. It is not a 
routine gesture, a gesture to make an 
effect, but the man behind the desk really 
means it. 

What is the explanation? Probably, 
the story is in part unearthed by the 
reply of the bootblack at the Mayflower 
who asked by the writer if business was 
picking up replied: “Yes, indeed, boss— 
ever since we have done had dem code 
conventions.” 

The the 
neighborhood of the Federal buildings— 
not just the building where the N.R.A. 


streets of Washington in 


codes are being worked over, but nearly 
all of flooded with 
lawyers, bankers, business men, repre- 


them—are visiting 


sentatives of farm and labor organiza- 
tions, experts of various kinds, especially 
economists, each of whom has a portfolio 
under his arm. 


Catching the Atmosphere; and Meeting 
the Personalities 


Naturally, among the thousands of visi- 
tors to Washington are insurance men; 
and they come to see a wide variety of 
persons. These in-lude executives of 
the N.R.A., the A.A.A., the R.F.C., the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In some re- 
spects Washington is an insurance news 
center at the present time of first im- 
portance. Because of the growing inter- 
est in Washington personalities The 
Eastern Underwriter had representatives 
spend some time last week seeing those 
divisions of the Administration which 
have the closest link with insurance. 
Elsewhere in the paper will be found 
Stories of the R.F.C., N.R.A., A.A.A., as 
well as something about personalities 
in those divisions; also of the United 
States Treasury, Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, the personalities which are hav- 
Ing insurance contacts. No attempt is 
being made to uncover or follow trends 
of the Administration relative to cur- 
rency questions; or to tell of individual 
company transactions at the R.F.C. The 
idea of the visit was to catch the Wash- 
ington atmosphere and to meet and pre- 
Sent to readers of the paper some of the 
outstanding Washington _ personalities 
with whom the insurance fraternity 
comes into contact. A call was also made 
upon the specialized news services whose 
Weekly letters are read by thousands of 
executives. 

Portfolios Everywhere 

Washington streets in the neighbor- 


ewes of the N.R.A. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


hood of the Federal buildings are flooded 
with important-looking people, all look- 
ing rather intense, nearly all with a port- 
folio under an arm. Washington is the 
national capital in every sense of the 
word nowadays; and it is the National 
Recovery Administration (N.R.A.), Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
(R.F.C.), and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration (A.A.A.), which 
have the most visitors. In numbers the 
N.R.A. draws the most people and has 
more executives and other department 
heads than any of the others. 

Each of the divisions of the Roosevelt 
New Deal is subdivided into bureaus and 
other subsidiary organizations—so many 
of them that even the Washington news- 
paper correspondents have difficulty in 
keeping track of them. No matter how 
insignificant the bureau may appear to 
the general public it has a distinct en- 
tity and wields some importance; cer- 
tainly, attracts a lot of visitors. 


The Tempo 


The visitor to Washington notes an 
atmosphere not associated with the tra- 
ditional national capital. .A new tempo 
exists there. Gone are the leisurely 4 
o'clock closing days of the past, the de- 
scent on the cafe or bar, the once popu- 
lar late afternoon poker party, the 
crowds around the table or in the lobbies 


a 


BUILDING 


of the hotels engaged in humorous ra- 
conteuring. The atmosphere is serious 
Great issues are involved. There is an 
air of uncertainty. There is some onc 
to see in the morning who is a new type 
Washington executive. The number of 
persons in the saddle of the executive or 
legal type is amazing—hundreds of them. 
Clear-cut, urban business men or law- 
vers predominate in all the emergency 
set-ups. Many are in Who’s Who. They 
arrive on the job early. No N.R.A. hours 
prevail in their routine. It is not un- 
usual to find a string of people waiting 
for such a departmental head as late 
as 7 o'clock at night. There is a notice- 
able absence also of the old-fashioned 
political element. 

The difference in the tempo and the 
personnel is seen as soon as a train 
bound for Washington is entered. Take 
the Congressional Limited, en-route to 
Washington, the favorite afternoon train. 
Car after car is filled with men, mostly 
in small groups, few going down uwunac- 
companied. They see many on the train 
they know. 

“You making the trip again?” asks one 
man of another whom he is passing as 
he walks down the aisle, and spots an 
acquaintance. “Yes,” is the other's 
facetious rejoinder. “We are thinking 
of opening a Washington branch. T have 
just spent four weeks there and am re- 


turning after spending a week-end with 
my family. Had to be introduced to the 
children.” 


The Commerce Building 


Code hearings and conferences ac- 
count for a large part of the mass pil- 
grimage from all sections at the present 
time. N.R.A. activities center in the 
Commerce Building, that huge structure, 
dubbed “Hoover’s Folly” when it was 
built because no conceivable use was then 
apparent for its thousands of rooms. Now 
it is overflowing, with code meetings held 
in the big conference room on the first 
floor, and these code meetings are also 
held in many hotels—sometimes half a 
dozen meetings going on simultaneously 
in various parts of the city. 

That Commerce Building is a 
place to get lost in. Frequently, the de- 
partment head to be seen is not in the 
room listed on the address board at the 
entrance to the building. He has moved 
into another room. Not so easy to lo- 
cate. Plenty of people walking about 
the corridors of this building trying to 
find where they are going. Eventually, 
the right man is found. That doesn’t 
mean that he is soon to be seen. Others 
“are ahead. Once facing him across the 
desk there is no rush or hurry. If the 
visit is legitimate one is not rushed out. 
The waits are sometimes very long. 


The R.F.C. 


The R.F.C. has its own building, too, 
and here the waits are longer. Some- 
times days may pass. It is not difficult 
to make engagements, but sometimes the 
directors good-naturedly take on half a 
dozen of them for the same hour; so 
you take your turn. The director or 
other person to be seen may drop every- 
thing and scurry out to a conference and 
no one knows when he will return. There 
are two “green light calls” at the R.F.C. 
One is the call from the White Hous 
That is a command and the response to 
it is imperative and immediate. The 
other is the board of directors meeting. 
That is a command, too. Either of those 
calls and others like them will knock 
the engagement schedule into a cocked 
hat. 

All of this is soon comprehended by 
the visitors who adjust themselves to 
Washington. If they expect Washing- 
ton to adjust itself to them they arc 
soon undeceived. 


good 


Learn How to Wait 


But the waiting, once the visitor ac- 
cepts the inevitable and decides he is 
going to wait for his man, even if a 
month goes by, is not unpleasant. One 
reason for this is that there is always 
the young lady secretary to help pass 
away the time in social conversation 
Where Washington officials and “dollar 
a year men,” (there for the national 
emergency), find these secretaries many 
a metropolitan business man would like 
to know. They are pretty much alike; 
mistresses of the art of entrance, exit 
and contacts. They are exceptionally 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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AR-REACHING PROJECTS of A.A.A. of 
INTEREST IO INSURANCE 


In an attractive setting on a hill over- 
looking the National Capital stands one 
of the newest and most artistic of the 
buildings. Here, detached 
green terraces, is the 


Government 
and surrounded by 
Agricultural 


home of the Adjustment 


Administration which is conducting some 
of the most far-reaching and revolution- 
ary of all the undertakings of the Roose- 
velt Administration. Washington emer- 
gency measures dominate the news and 
popular interest shifts from one to an- 
other of the recovery activities, but there 


isno doubt that from the first the farmer 


has been the favorite son of “The New 


Deal.” 

Insurance companies which make farm 
loans have a special interest in the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of the 6,000,000 persons who own or 
operate farms in this country because 
these benefits will improve their status 
as mortgagors. But there is even more 
direct connection with the A. A. A. In- 
surance companies, which have been 
large lenders on farm lands have been 
compelled to take title to many farms 
under foreclosure in recent years and 
they are operating many of them 
through tenants. One plan widely used 
was to put a tenant-farmer on an ac- 
quired farm to work it on a share basis 
Such an arrangement would bring the 
insurance company directly into some of 
the A. A. A. projects. The acreage re- 
duction program is an illustration. 


Large Sums in Benefit Payments to 
Farmers 
Under the cotton campaign alone $110,- 
(0,000 was paid out to 1,000,000 farmers 
in the cotton growing states on their 
contracts with the A. A. A. to take more 
than 4,000,000 bales of cotton out of pro- 
duction. The A. A. A. has done some 
high speed work since it was created in 
May by an act of Congress “to relieve 
the existing national economic emergen- 
cy by increasing agricultural purchasing 
power.” The cotton campaign was 
planned, set in motion and completed in 
a few weeks’ time. Under the wheat 
Program the contracting farmers have 
agreed to reduce their plantings by 7,- 
800,000 acres in 1934. In the U. S. 80% 
of all the wheat acreage is represented in 
the contracts which have been signed. 
Benefit payments under the wheat pro- 
gram will total more than $100,000,000. 
The same co-operation is looked for 
by the Administration in its corn and 
hog production reducing programs. The 
\. is now signing up 2,000,000 corn 
and hog raisers to reduce the corn acre- 
age by 20% and the hog production by 
23% next year. Benefit payments are 
being made by A. A. A. as fast as the 
individual contracts are approved. These 
Payments are expected to reach $350,- 
000,000. Of this sum $180,000,000 will be 
made at once covering two-fifths of the 
hog benefits at $5 per head and two- 
thirds of the corn payment of thirty 
cents a bushel of acreage production of 
each acre removed from planting. 
How Insurance Company Is Brought In 
Life insurance companies are brought 
ito the acoenge reduction program un- 
der the plans for voluntary co-operation 
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with the Administration in cases where 
insurance companies are either operating 
acquired farms direct or under a share 
arrangement with a tenant farmer. In 
uch cases the A. A. A. requires the in- 
surance company, as a party at interest, 
to sign the contract with the government 
and the company receives any benefit 
payments under the plan. 

The Act creating the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration contains three 
distinct parts. One part empowers the 
President, through Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace, to take meas- 
ures to increase agricultural purchasing 
power by raising farm income; another 
empowers the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion to take measures to lighten the load 
of farm mortgages; the third grants the 
President certain powers in regard to 
the national currency and credit. Only 
one of these parts, the first, is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the A. A. A. headed by 
George N. Peek as administrator. The 
farm mortgage section of the Act is ad- 
ministrated by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration by executive order of the Presi- 


dent who named Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., now Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as governor. Previous to the crea- 


tion of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Federal Land Banks, National Farm 
Loan Associations, Joint-Stock Land 
Janks, Federal Intermediate Credit 
Janks and the Federal Farm Loan Bu- 
reau, had been under the direction of 
the Farm Loan Board which was abol- 
ished by the President’s executive order 
creating the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. All of the Federal agencies and 
functions dealing with agricultural credit 
were consolidated under the new organ- 
ization. . The varied and extensive lend- 
ing operations of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are separate from the oper- 
ations under the A. A. 


Who Directs A. A. A. Production 
Programs 


That part of the A. A. A. program 
which brings insurance companies into 
the picture through their ownership of 
farms is known as the Production Divi- 
sion andis under the supervision af Ches- 
ter C. Davis as director. His executive as- 
sistant is Victor R. Christgau. There are 


AGRICULTURE 


i’ me, 


BUILDING 
Headquarters of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


several separate sections each under the 
direction of a chief. a 
cotton section is under Cobb: the 
wheat section is re by M. L. Wil- 
son; hogs and corn section, A. G. Black, 
ete. Working directly under Adminis- 
trator Peek is Glenn McHugh as special 
assistant of the administrator. Mr. Me 
Hugh was formerly in the law division 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Broad Powers Under Adjustment Act 


The powers under the Adjustment Act 
fall into two groups. One enables the 
\. A. A. to take measures to balance 
production of farm goods with the effec- 
tive demand for them and thus to bring 
about increased farm income and _pur- 
chasing power with a sound economic 
base resting upon supply and demand 
The act authorizes the use of several 
methods separately or in combination. 
To make this adjustment it provides a 
method of giving financial assistance to 
farmers who volunteer and otherwise co 
operate with the Government in making 
the necessary adjustment. It provides 
no means or authority for direct finan- 
cial aid to farmers who do not co- 
operate in the adjustment. 

This feature of the Act is exemplified 
in the programs now in operation fot 
adjusting the production of wheat, cot- 
ton, corn and tobacco and in plans con- 
templated for other commodities. Grow- 
ers who co-operate in the program of 
4. A. A. for these commodities receive 
compensatory payments—rental  pay- 
ments and opportunity to purchase cot- 
ton options at less than market price, in 
the case of cotton; direct payments 
based upon adjustments in volume of 
production for market in the case of 
wheat and tobacco. Producers who do 
not co-operate in the necessary adjust- 
ments are not entitled to receive such 
payments. 

The second group of powers contained 
in the Act is also directed toward giving 
the producer of agricultural commodities 
more nearly a fair share of the national 
income. These powers are conferred by 
the marketing-agreement section of the 
Act and relate to prices to producers 


and to consumers and to trade practices 
among 
farm products 


processors and distributors of 
They make the Govern- 


instance, the 


agreements among 





DAVIS 


CHESTER C 


\s director of production under 
\. A. A. Mr. Davis is on familiar ground. 
Born on a farm in Dallas County, Iowa, 
in 1887 he worked on the home farm and 
as a hand on farms in the corn and hog 
and wheat sections until he was twenty. 
\fter graduating from Grinnell College 
he became a farm owner and operator 
Following his farm experience Mr. Davis 
entered newspaper work and for seven 
years edited papers in Redfield, S. D., 
and Bozeman, Mont. His next connec- 
tion was as editor and manager of the 
Montana Farmer at Great Falls. 

In 1921 Mr. Davis was appointed to or- 
ganize the Montana State Department 
of Agriculture and was commissioner of 
agriculture until 1925. He resigned to 
become director of grain marketing for 
= Illinois Agricultural Association at 

Chicdgo and became actively interested 
in farm legislative work. He was closely 
associated with George N. Peck, A. A. A. 
administrator, in work on the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and he has been well ac- 
quainted with Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace for many years 


both an arbiter and a partner in 
associations of pro- 
distributors of 


ment 


ducers, 

farm 
The general statement of the Act on 

adjustment of production follows 


processors and 


POC yds. 


Sec. 8 In order to effectuate the declared 
policy, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
power: 

(1) To provide for 
or reduction in the 


reduction in the 
production for market, or 


acTeange 


hoth, of iny hasic acricultural commodity, 
through agreements with producers or by other 
voluntary methods, and to provide for rental or 


benefit payments in connection therewith or upot 
that part of any basic agricultural commodity 
required for domestic consumption, in sucl 
amount as the Secretary 
able, to be paid out of any moneys 
such payments * * * 


deems fair and reason 
available for 


How It Operates in Practice 


The actual operation of the Act is 
through regulations and agreements with 
producers and distributors rather than 
heniads specific provisions written into 
the law itself. Such agreements and pay 
ments can be made in regard to. the 


“basic agricultural commodities” listed 

the Act. These are wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, rice, tobacco and milk and its prod 
ucts nder the Act, land may be leased 


(Continued from Page 8) 
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N.R.A. GETS Seen 
WASHINGTON PUBLICITY 


divisions of the New Deal 
National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is the one which has had 


Of all the 
undoubtedly the 
and continues to receive the most pub- 


licity, the Agricultural Administration 


running a close second and the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation being 
third. 
The N.R.A. has the 


working in that 


largest building, 


most people building 
largest number of meetings and confer- 
ences, most visitors, and most number of 


divisions and bureaus. Every person in 


the United States who is a partner in a 
corporation or a business of any kind or 
owner of such a_ business 
bootblack stand) ; 


stockholder in a corporation or a busi- 


is the sol 


(even if it every 


ness; every employe,—all have an inter- 
est in the N.R.A. and can be affected by 
the N.R.A. This is natural because the 


N.R.A. is not only concerned with the 
hours of labor and the 
labor but with the 


business is conducted. The 


wages paid to 
which the 
f 


manner in 
number « 


persons working for wages runs into the 
millions 


The President’s Re-Employment 
Agreement 


National Recovery Ad- 


action, 


Soon after the 
ministration got swinging into 


following the appointment of General 


Huch 


notice 


Johnson as its chief administrator, 
was served on all businesses that 
they must agree to a code of business 
conduct, and that it should include an 
agreement as to number of hours for 


employes and a minimum wage scale 
From the day that the first announce- 


N.R.A 


topic of conversation in 


ment was published the became 


the outstanding 
the business world \ time limit was 


set, and most concerns got under the 


wire by signing the President’s Re-em- 
ployment Agreement, which had to do 


with minimum hours of work and mini- 


mum wage scales. These concerns in- 
cluded practically all insurance compa- 
nics. However, that did not solve the 


situation in many instances because ther« 


grew up a movement for separate trad 


codes, or code amendments, affecting 


many lines of business 
For months the different divisions of 
business have been wrangling over their 
wn codes When there has been an 
impasse the N.R.A. puts on some pressure 
and tries t peed up the proceedings 
in Washington and 
t} The hearings attract 
tI of people They are 
for the army of peo 





I hearings are public 
! presented as well 
ind neat na 

nuine interest 
“¢ times as many half a dozen a 
are on the schedul If the testi 


vuld be SO 


re printed volumes w: 





numerous that they would take many 
shelves of a library. To read them would 
furnish a remarkable picture of the 
working day life of the nation. 

The hearings are conducted with cour- 
tesy and with understanding. Everybody 
wanting to talk is given an opportunity. 
The N.R.A. chief in charge of the hear- 
ing sits at a table flanked by lawyers, 
advisers and experts in the subject under 
review. It is all very educational. The 
principal points of controversy have been 
price fixing, or agreements about ethics, 
or number of weeks without enough 
working hours guaranteed; or extent of 
police power of Government. On one 
side is the employer; on the other the 
employe. Both are trying to get to- 
gether. The démands of the employe 
or sales representative are broad. The 
employer, with one eye on the growing 
encroachment of Government in business, 
is cautious, not willing to rush into some- 
thing which will tie up his industry so 
that the knots cannot be unraveled when 
the emergency is over. The opportunity 
to bargain in this way has proven a great 
boon to the American Federation of La- 
bor, for instance, as since the N.R.A. came 
into being the A. F. of L. membership 
has been increased by hundreds of thou- 
sands. It has helped other organiza- 
tions by increasing membership and in 
stimulating interest in their affairs. 


Insurance 


In insurance the most interesting angle 
has been the series of conferences be- 
tween the two major insurance execu- 
tives’ associations in fire and casualty 
insurance and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Originally, the lat- 
ter organization consisted of agents writ- 
ing fire insurance exclusively. As casu- 
alty insurance began to come into its 
own the fire agents took on representa- 
tion of casualty lines, and in more recent 
years all members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents represent 
casualty as well as fire insurance. There- 
fore, in the code conference between 
companies and the National Association 
of Insurance Agents both casualty and fire 
insurance are covered although there 
have been some organizations in the fire 
and casualty production field who feel 
that they have been slighted by not be- 
ing represented at the conferences 


The two executives’ associations and 


Harris & Ewing. 


WHITESIDE 


ARTHUR D 


also the mutual casualty companies filed 
similar agreements. The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents also filed 
one which corresponded with that of the 
companies in respect to wages and hours. 
However, the agents in their agreement 
retained the right to file an amendment 
as they desired to include practices of 
competition. In the current negotiations 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents is particularly insistent that the 


code shall prevent rate violation by 
companies. At present a sincere attempt 
being made to get together in the di- 


rection of rate and practice harmony. 
Arthur D. Whiteside and Lieutenants 

In Washington the General Johnson 
lieutenant who has insurance in his juris- 
diction and who will call the hearing 
when it is finally held is Arthur D 
Whiteside, assisted by Cary N. Weisiger, 
Jr., and Myron Ratcliffe. In addition to 
insurance Mr. Whiteside has woollens, 
textiles and some other divisions of 
\merican business under his direction at 
the N.R.A 


In private life Mr. Whiteside is presi- 


WATCHING WHEELS Go ROUND 


(Continued from Page 3) 


courteous; amiable; many with social 
backgrounds. 

camp out in Washington 
irritability. The trip 
is an experience. The nation is going 
through a crisis. There is a satisfaction 
in going along with it; in watching the 
tremendous power at work trying to 
solve the nation’s economic problems. 
The contacts are enjoyable. It is pleas 
ant to know that public spirit is not 
dead; that so many men have left their 
busy offices in order to give their serv- 
ices to the Government; to help out the 
President in the New Deal. 


Those who 


sradually outgrow 





Only at night do the hours drag. What 
to do in the evening stumps many peo- 
ple, especially those from the cities 
where professional entertainment can be 
found in the theatres and restaurants. 
The theatre is as dead in Washington as 
in many of the smaller towns. The visi 
tor gets fed up sometimes with constant 
conferences with his own crowd, espe 
cially when they are at night. The fam 
ily is missed. Not so much fun listening 
to the radio in a hotel bedroom. But 
somehow the visitor manages to survive, 
and ten years from now will be telling 
of these Washington experiences with 
zest and in pleasant memory. 
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dent of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., leading 
credit reporting agency in the mercan- 
tile world, and a merger of the old Dun 
and Bradstreet companies. A Princeton 
man he first came into national atten- 
tion when during the World War he was 
on the War Trade Board and also was 
a member of the War Industries Board. 
\t the Peace Conference he attended as 
a member of the foreign mission, being 
one of President Wilson’s advisers with 
respect to reparations. He was formerly 
president of the Wool Institute, Inc, a 
position he held for three years. He is 
president of the National Credit Office. 

Cary N. Weisiger, Jr., was born in 
Memphis, Tenn., and is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and of Benton 
College. At the latter institution he got 
an LL.B. From 1914 to 1920 he was 
with the Louis Clearing House Asso- 
ciation; and for a time was associated 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co. in Chicago. 
He is regarded as one of the most able 
lawyers in the N.R.A., 

Myron Ratcliffe was with Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. for about three years, han- 
dling investment securities exclusively 
He left that outfit a year or so ago and 
entered the real estate firm of M. 
Cushman & Co., Chicago, spending six 
months devoting his time to the real es- 
tate department. M. A. Cushman & Co 
handle some insurance. He is a graduate 
of the University of Illinois Law School. 


Economic Planning Division 


One of the most interesting depart- 
ments of the N.R.A. to American business 
men is the Division of Economic Plan- 
ning and Economic Research, the chief 
of which was Alexander Sachs, one of 
the first appointments made by General 
Johnson. Mr. Sachs recently resigned. 
In discussing price-fixing, which comes 
under this division, National Sphere, ed- 
ited by the Whaley-Eaton Publishing 
Corporation, Washington, a very frank 
speaker about N.R.A. activities, said in its 
November issue: 

“Now, as to the question of price fix- 
ing and price control. Of the first eigh- 
teen codes approved by the N.R.A. nine 
of them contained price mechanisms. In 
the nine there were fourteen different 
methods of control, many of them wholly 
irreconcilable on any basis of logic or 
policy. Under these, instances have ms- 
en where a buyer and a seller could not 
legally do business because of price fea- 
tures of the seller’s code which were such 
as to make it a violation of the buyer's 
code for the latter to make the purchase 
on the terms required. 

“Such a situation forecast an impossl- 
ble set of conditions in the business com- 
munity. As a result of the conclusions 
of the Research Division on this subject 
six committees on ‘price policy’ have been 
appointed. These include a general com- 
mittee and five other committees assignet 
to particular trade areas such as agricul- 
tural raw materials, mineral raw mate- 
rials, capital goods, consumer goods, 
whole sale and retail distribution 

“A word or two may be said about the 
personnel of the Research Division 
While many of them are what are pop- 
ularly called ‘theoretical economists 
drawn from the professor group, a num- 
ber have received their training on_ the 
rock pile of business. Most of them 
have e Hh r excellent or brilliant re« ords.” 
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Builders Fre Meeded 


This is a time for constructive and 
united effort and Life Insurance men and 
women have been quick to recognize its 
necessity. 


Among the first important jobs is the speedy 
restoration of adequate protection for 
dependent women and children. 


Life Insurance has proved its stability—the 
big task ahead is to concentrate on the 
rebuilding of the family barricade— 
ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 











THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


Che JJrudential 


GibRALTAR Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE BUREAU 


Harold W. Breining, Former New York Insurance Man, Administers This Division 
Under Brig. Gen. Hines; $2,738,722,399 in Force September 30, 1933. 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance 1s 


a division of the Veterans’ Administra 


tion at the national capital. Administra- 
Affairs is Brig. Gen 
Assistant Admin- 
Finance and In- 


tor of Veterans’ 
Frank T. 
istrator in Charge of 


is Harold W. 


Brig Gren. 


Hines; and 
surance Breining. 

Hines was a sergeant-sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Spanish American 
War. He 
tenant in the regular army in September, 
1901. During the World War he served 
as chief of embarkation. In March, 1923, 
he was appointed director of the United 
States Veterans’ 


was appointed second lieu- 


Bureau; and was reap- 
pointed by Presidents Coolidge and 
When the Veterans’ 
the Pension Office and the 
Soldiers’ Homes 
Act of Congress, July, 
Veterans’ 


Bureau, 
National 
consolidated by 
1930, 


Hoover. 


were 
forming the 
General Hines 


Veter- 


Administration, 
was appointed Administrator of 
ans’ Affairs 

Mr. Breining is a native of Brooklyn 
was engaged 
York 


overseas in the 


For a number of years he 
in the insurance 
City \fter serving 
World War Mr 
Special 
Risk 


1919, and he has served in positions of 


business in New 
Breining was appointed 
Bureau of War 
That was in October, 


Expert in the 
Insurance 
increasing responsibility since that time. 
History of Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
War Risk 


nucleus of the 


The Bureau of Insurance 
which was th« 
Veterans 
agency for all forms of veteran relief— 
\ct of Congress Septem- 


present 


Administration—the Federal 


was created by 


PROJECTS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
States or 


owners, and retired from 


in large areas, by egions, or 
from individual 
the production « 


f any crop. Restrictions 


prescribed on the alternative use 
of such land. The 


the Act, 


the total acreage 


may be 
Secretary may, under 
determine what proportion of 
of a given crop he will 
lease or he may decide to designate and 
lease certain fields on an individual farm 
Otherwise the tendency would be to lease 
and withdraw f1 duction only the 
poorer or submarginal lands 
Cotton Option Plan 


The cotton option plan permits cotton 


growers—it does not apply to other com- 
modities—to obtain by contract with the 
Secretary of Agriculture options on a 


certain amount of cotton owned by the 
federal government and to receive any 
profit obtained through the sale of that 
cotton later. The cotton growers should 
realize, according to estimates by Ad- 





GENERAL FRANK T. 


HINES 


ber 2, 1914, to 


time protection to our commerce on the 


extend necessary War- 


seas. Its functions were then limited to 
writing insurance on the hulls of vessels 
under American registry and the cargoes 
they carried. These functions were later 
augmented by the Act of June 12, 1917, 
authorizing the Bureau of War Risk In- 
“make provision for the in- 
United States * * * of 


American 


surance to 
surance by the 
masters, officers and crews of 
merchant vessels against loss of life or 
risks 


of A. A. A. 


ministrator Peek, approximately $48,000,- 
000 from options which they hold on 
2,400,000 bales of cotton previously pur- 
chased by the government. This plan 
was combined with the leasing provi- 
sions of the Act in one of the two alter- 
native contacts offered to growers. The 
other alternative contract was a straight 
rental offer with rental payments based 
upon the productivity of the land. 
Through the operation of the cotton 
adjustment program the 1933 cotton acre- 
age was reduced by more than 10,000,000 
acres and the production for the year by 
more than 4,000,000 bales. Benefit pay- 
ments to cotton growers who partici- 
pated in the reduction program amounted 
to $110,000,000. A processing tax of 4.2 
cents per pound has been levied upon 
the processing of raw cotton and may 
be supplemented by additional taxes 
levied upon commodities that compete 
with cotton if such taxes are found nec- 
essary. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
broad powers to extend the processing 
tax to any commodity that competes 


personal injury by the of war.” 


Harris & Ewing. 


BREINING 


HAROLD W. 


These two classes of insurance were 
known as Marine and Seamen’s Insur- 
ance, respectively, and under the author- 


ity of the Act cited the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance issued 33,395 policies, 
representing a value of $2,389,928,499. 

With the entry of the United States 
into the War, the original Act was again 
amended October 6, 1917, to provide 
among other benefits insurance for the 
fighting forces. 


Equitable Cost 


Most of the insurance policies carried 
by service men in private companies at 


time of enlistment did not cover war 


with the basic commodities under the 
wing of A. A 

The first application of the Act in re- 
lation to wheat was under that provision 
enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into an agreement with producers 
to reduce their acreage and to make to 
them compensatory benefit payments. 
These payments are, in a general sense, 
based upon that part of the production 
required for domestic consumption. In 
this case the Secretary of Agriculture 
offered wheat growers a contract stipu- 
lating that they would reduce their acre- 
age in 1934 and 1935. The percentage 
by which the growers would reduce their 
acreage was not stated in the contract 
but was not to exceed 20%. The per- 
centage for 1934 was later announced by 
the Secretary as 15%. 

In return, each qualifying grower was 
entitled to receive benefit payments on 
that portion of his individual average 
annual production during the five years 
1928-1932, that corresponded to the por- 
tion of the total production of wheat in 
this country domestically consumed as 
human food. This percentage was found 
to be 54%. 


Measures taken to aid growers of cigar 





hazards and a very high extra premium 
for this protection was required, rang- 
ing from $37.50 to $250 per $1,000 per 
annum. dn view of the great risk as- 
sumed, commercial insurers were not 
anxious to assume war risks, and the cost 
of such protection during war service 
made the purchasing of such protection 
difficult for the service men of aver- 
age means. 

The War Risk Amendment of October 
6, 1917, was based upon the equitable 
principle that the service man should be 
granted insurance protection at the peace 
time net premium, and that the United 
States should bear the total cost of the 
war hazard as well as the cost of ad- 
ministering these provisions of the law. 
That the need for this protection was 
appreciated by the service men is best 
shown by the fact that nearly four and 
one-half million persons in the active 
service applied for insurance and were 
issued policies whose face value totaled 
approximately 39 billion dollars. 

These policies all represented term in- 
surance and it was recognized in the 
Act of October 6, 1917, that while this 
class of insurance on account of its low 
cost at the earlier ages was excellent 
temporary protection for the period of 
hostilities, they were undesirable for per- 
manent protection to cover the lifetime 
of the insured, therefore, the Act con- 
tained a provision for the conversion of 
the term insurance, without medical ex- 
amination, into such usual form or forms 
of insurance as were to be prescribed by 
regulations and as the insured might re- 
quest. 


Nearly Three Billions in Force 


The Veterans’ Administration now pro- 
vides seven forms of converted poli- 
cies. On September 30, 1933 there were 
in force 609,063 policies of United States 
Government Life Insurance in the total 


amount of $2,738,722,399. 


and flue-cured tobacco in adjusting their 
production have involved compensatory 
payments based upon several methods of 
reducing production. In some _ cases 
acreage was reduced by 50% from the 
1932 level, the land affected being taken 
out of production. In other cases only a 
part of the 1933 crop was harvested. To- 
bacco growers who reduce production in 
1934 will receive approximately $17,000,- 
000 of which $9,000,000 will be paid out 
in the next few months. 
Commodity Credit Corporation 

One of the newer set-ups is the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation which makes 
loans to farmers on commodities from 
funds allotted to it by the R. F. C. One 
recent operation of C. C. C. will illus- 
trate the scope of its activity. With the 
approval of the President it obtained 
from R. F. C. a commitment of $150,- 
000,000 for the purpose of making loans 
at the rate of 45 cents a bushel on the 
farm against merchantable corn prop- 
erly stored and warehoused. Another 
transaction of C. C. C. was the lending 
of 10 cents a pound on actual cotton 
held by growers. A tentative commit 
a of $37,000,000 was secured from 

. C. for this project. 
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wenty -Weven reeminent en 
The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the and gives us pause at the names of men now 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents is be- eminent in our vast institution. 
: ? 7. y -L- — , siea bt rr . c ~ . . . 
ing held in New York City, and, like all of its The list of Chairmen begins with the name of 
recent predecessors, it is one of the year’s nota- Grover Cleveland, the first officiator, who was 
ble gatherings of executives of a major Ameri- one of the great Presidents of our country. At 
saline can business. Time moves quickly, and the a critical time he accepted the position of Chair- 
oe events of the years swiftly fade from memory, man and Counsel of the Association. Thereafter 
“J | ° .  s . co . 
sk as- as their participants depart or move on to a ach gavelman was the President of a life insur- 
e not ° . . - : e 
1€ Cost newer generation. Contemplation of the roster ance company, great or small, but all of them of 
sae of Chairmen of the Annual Meetings of the As- honorable lineage and high repute. This is the 
aver- sociation recalls great names not yet forgotten, Honor Roll: 
ctober 
litable ; ee —— ’ cnr 
ald be Year Chairman Year Chairman Year Chairman 
peace 1907 HON. GROVER CLEVELAND 1916 Hon. Wittram A. Day 1925 Wittram A. Law 
Jnited Chairman and Counsel, The Equitable Life Assurance The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
of the The Association of Life Insurance Society, New York City. Co., Philadelphia. 
" a Presidents, New York City. 
ee 1917 ArtHuR E, CHILps 1926 Joun D. Sace 
ha The Presidents Columbian National Life Insurance The Union Central Life Insurance 
er 1908 Cuartes A, PEABODY Co., Boston. Co., Cincinnati. 
active The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
ans New York City. 1918 Gerorce B. STADDEN 1927 ARCHIBALD A. WELCH 
otaled Franklin Life Insurance Co., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1909 SyLvesTeR C. DUNHAM Springfield, Ill. Hartford. 
a: The Travelers Insurance Co., 
a Hartford. 1919 Wittram W. McCencu 1928 CHANDLER BULLOCK 
e this 1910 Pau. Morton Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
is low The Equitable Life Assurance Co., Springfield, Mass. Worcester. 
-ellent Society, New York City. : 
ope Te Se oe 1920 Frep A. HowLanp 1929 Joun R. Harpin 
r per- 1911 Joun R. HeceMAN National Life Insurance Co., The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
fetime Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Montpelier, Vt. Co., Newark, N. J. 
con- New York City. 
‘on of sie abate as ; 1921 Herpert C, Cox 1930 James Lee Loomis 
eh 1912 Grorce I. Cocuran The Canada Life Assurance Co., Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Mee The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Toronto. Co., Hartheed. 
ail ss Co., Los Angeles. 
ht re- 1913 Georce E. Ibe 1922 Darwin P. Kinsey 1931 Frepertck H. Ecker 
Home Life Insurance Co. New York Life Insurance Co., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
, New York City. New York City. New York City. 
V pro- 1914 Jesse R. CLarK 1923. Hon. Epwarp D. DuFFIELp 1932 Tuomas A. BUCKNER 
poli- The Union Central Life Insurance The Prudential Insurance Co., New York Life Insurance Co., 
were Co., Cincinnati. Newark, N. J. New York City. 
States : 
total 1915 Wittiam D. Wyman 1924 Watton L. Crocker 1933. Frep A. HowLanp 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- National Life Insurance Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. ance Co., Boston. Montpelier, Vt. 
their Dalles: ; : 
atory Life insurance in these twenty-seven years the executive ability of this day. And the influ- 
as O . @ . ° - id ss ° 
cases has made its foundations impregnable, has ence of these Annual Meetings, to which are 
— builded a superstructure greater than the mag- contributed the experiences of the whole insti- 
‘ . - ff . . . - ; r if 2 ; > > ; ~ 2) 2 <4 > ~ 
mnly a nitude of life insurance in all other countries of tution of life insurance, through its Presidents, 
I. To- P : is felt throughout the land and commands the 
ion in the world combined, and has become an integral : : . <p 
7 000,- 4 ed staal fabri respect and attention of our people. The rugged 
d out part ot the entire domestic and business tabric integrity of the first Chairman, Grover Cleve- 
| of the nation. The men whose names appear land, has persisted throughout these twenty- 
Cait upon the Roster of Chairmen of the Association seven years, reinforcing the anchoring principle 
nakes of Life Insurance Presidents were and are in the of our institution,—vital at its beginnings and 
from ° e e ° ait Re ae - j pA a Se . 4 f ar 
re forefront of this magnificent achievement. The vigorous and incorruptible now,—that “‘life .in- 
bes executive ability of a bygone day is matched by surance is a public trust.” 
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The primary duty of the management of this company is to assure 


the membership continued enjoyment of the fundamental mutuality 
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THE WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE LETTERS GIVING 
ASHINGTON LOW-DOWNS 


The principal fountain of news in the 
United States is Washington. Stationed 
— are hundreds of newspaper corre- 
spondents and other reporters who are 
filling the front pages with the spot news 
of the day. This news started taking on 
an added importance following — the 
World War which had as one of its re- 
sults a linking of America with Europe 
in such a way that news from Constanti- 
nople or Paris or 3erlin or Moscow often 
has a Washington tie-up in contrast with 
the situation before the War when many 
daily papers of this country frequently 
came out without a single cable despatch 
on the front page. The debt situation 
alone furnished something of interest to 
the American public that has sounded 
different news notes on this key from 
the time of the Dawes plan down to the 
present. The money exchange develop- 
ments affecting American trade fre- 
quently make the front page. Almost 
everything of international consequence 
had an American angle for some corre- 
spondents. Finally, came the New Deal 
with sensational innovations, new com- 
bureaus, departments, divi- 
sions; and legislation which when en- 
acted resulted in the N.R.A., R.F.C. 
\.A.A. and ever so many bodies which 
entered into the business, home and 
farm lives of the entire population. These 
organizations and bureaus and commis- 
sions, created by President Roosevelt, 
brought to Washington hundreds of 
“dollar a year men,” including university 
professors, representatives of big busi- 
ness and many brilliant young lawyers 
and others, all having some place in the 
Government. 


missions, 


Heavy Reading on Front Pages 


Gradually scandal, stories of sex and 
ther news matter which found a place 
on the front pages of daily papers in 
tormer days were crowded into the in- 
side pages, giving way to high-brow dis- 
cussions of these new organizations and 
bureaus, “dope” about how they are op- 
erating, long technical discussions of cur- 
rency, tariff, rate regulation and price 
ixing problems, and similar matter for- 
merly found largely in serious magazines 
of the Atlantic Monthly type. Further- 
more, there were hundreds of appoint- 
ments, 
, The business men of the nation sud- 
denly found themselves reading such ar- 
ticles at the breakfast table, trying to 
master them, endeavoring to find in what 
direction the nation is drifting, how the 
cconomic and business worlds are being 
attected. They are still doing it, but it is 
too much of a job for the average person 
to master. 

Then along came a number of news- 
Paper men who started sending out con- 
fidential information about trends, giving 
the lowdown on the Washington situa- 
tion from the st andpoint of the indus- 
trialist, the banker, the investment men. 
the insurance executive, which type of 
information finally resulted in a regular 
Professional weekly letter service telling 
these specialized clients what’s what, 
who’s who, what we are doing and where 
we are going. 

us, there was started these weekly 
confidential specialized news comment 
and int; rpretative letters from Washing- 


P. H. WHALEY 

ton which thousands of corporations, 
firms and individuals are now buying 
every week, and which help them read 
and interpret the front pages (especially 
Washington), more intelligently than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The first in the field was the Whaley- 
Eaton Service. Since it started there 
have been more than 170 specialized 
services which have been sent out for 
a time and which no longer are in ex- 
istence. The two leading services at the 
present time are those of Whaley-Eaton 
and W. M. Kiplinger. 

Whaley-Eaton Service 

Whaley-Eaton Service, the oldest of 
the Washington agencies, was estab- 
lished in 1918 by P. H. Whaley and 
Henry M. Eaton, who, together had or- 
ganized and for five years edited the 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
under the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The 
Service, from the beginning, specialized 
in finance and economics. Among its 
subscribers are all the Clearing House 
banks in New York, most of the Federal 
Reserve banks and a number of Gov- 
ernments. Digests of its reports are reg- 
ularly cabled to leading economic and 
financial publications abroad by their 
\merican correspondents. Whaley- 
Eaton maintains a chief foreign office 
in Paris into which flows information 
from all European countries, and_ this 
constitutes the basis of its Foreign Serv- 
ice, instituted in 1919. 

Associate Whaley-Eaton editors are 
Harry Eaton, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he was editor of The 
Widow; Frederick S. Dickson, a gradu- 
ate of Yale, who was acting head of the 
War Trade Board during the period of 
licensing after the War and who is an 
expert on tariffs and international trade ; 
3en K. Raleigh, a matriculate of the 
University of Virginia, chief foreign cor- 
respondent. Henry M. Eaton, general 
manager, who is a graduate of Cornell 
University, was managing. editor of the 
Philadelphia Press, the Philadelphia Pub- 





Harris & Ewing 
KIPLINGER 


WILLARD M. 


lic L edger and the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, successively. He was a mem- 
ber of Cornell’s first football team. 

In 1930 Whaley-Eaton, through an af- 
filiated company, expanded its pamphlets 
into a standard monthly magazine, Na- 
tional Sphere. This paper is unique in 
its selection of editorial material and 
specializes in picturing for business men 
the fundamentals in  politico-economic 
policy, and the pile a effects. It is 
not, however, a dry economic journal, 
but emphasizes clarity of presentation 
and cogency of expression. Mr. Whaley 
is its editor and his philosophy is based 
on the premise that “intelligent editing 
is always anticipatory.” 

P. H. Whaley Discusses “News” 

“So-called ‘inside’ news,” says Mr 
Whaley to The Eastern Underwriter, “is 
rarely reliable, and we never use it un- 
less it meets the intellectual tests to 
which all news should be subjected. 
There is a science in politics and govern- 
ment and it is possible for a staff with 
long background and careful training to 
read events with such discrimination as 
to be able to forecast —_ itely the 
economic consequences of adop ‘ted poli- 
cies. Our experience is that Europe an 
capitals often have a clearer view of 
American conditions than it is possibl« 
to obtain in Washington itself, where the 
prospective is very close. By a system 
of checking these foreign views with 
conditions on the spot we have been 
able to anticipate such major events as 
the retirement of Britain from gold, to 
maintain a very gratifying record in our 
analyses of exchange movements, tariff 
policies, etc., all of which have a very 
profound influence on economic condi- 
tions in the United States. News, in 
fact, is a raw material. We process it 
and offer the finished product to our 
clientele. This makes not only for brev- 
ity but, what is of more consequence, 
for clarity. 

“In originating an entirely new meth- 
od of acquiring and presenting informa- 


tion, though after the manner of the 
Fueger Letters, which gave so intimate 
a picture of current business conditions 
in Europe in the 16th Century, it was 
our purpose to deal only with matters 
of real importance to men-of-affairs on 
whom rests responsibility for trusteeship 
or management.” 
W. M. Kiplinger Letters 

The Kiplinger Washington letters 
were established about twelve years ago 
Four series of letters are issued the 
Washington letter, which has a paid cir 
culation of around 17,000; the tax letter, 
the agricultural letter and the industrial 
control letter. These letters do not pub 
lish current news. They are devoted to 
analysis, explanation and appraisal of 
government policies insofar as these beat 
upon business They attempt 
to forecast government actions, includ 
ing legislation. Forecasts are not mad 
on the basis of “inside information,” but 
merely on specialized observation of the 
trends and on knowledge of what is in 
the official minds. 

The Kiplinger organization consists of 
eight editors and reporters, each of 
whom specializes in a few subjects a 
entire organization is around twenty-f 

W. M. Kiplinger, founder of the¢ Le 
ters and head « f ‘the organization, is a 
journalist. He describes himself as a 
“good reporter, not an economist, not an 
expert.” He explains that his methods 
are essentially reportorial 
tablishing his Letter service he was a 
newspaper man, on papers in Columbus 
O. Later he was on the Washington 
staff of the Associated Press, specializ 
ing in financial subjects. He has bee 
in Washington seventeen years. He is 
$2 vears old. 

Kiplinger preaches’ these points 
Washington writing should be cold, ana 
lytical and objective. Too much Wash 
ington writing is motivated by govern- 
ment propaganda and is published with- 
out questioning. The Washington dat 
line in ordinary times has too much pres 
tige. Readers are inclined to accept ma- 
terial merely because it comes fron 
Washington. At the present time per 
haps it is true that Washington is the 
“big dog,” and Washington information 
needs to be gathered and observed care 
fully. But this is exceptional 

It has been said that this ig a strang: 
point of view for an editor who has built 
a publishing business on Washington i 
formation Yet Kipling insists that 
for the long pull of years Washingtor 
is apt to be overplaved rather than un- 
derplayed He says that if Washingt 
writing is honestly done it will re flect th 
lack of significance in certain Washing 
ton lin. nings, rather than merely puff 
all Washington acts 


policie S 





Before es- 


James True 


One of the new Letter Services is that 
of James True Associates, successors 
Nelson B. Gaskill Associates \fter a 


varied experience as a newspaper featur 
writer Mr. True came to Washingt 
about twelve years ago with Printer’ 
Ink to report activities of the G 
ment. Since then he has also writter 
for Nation’s Business, 
papers, Sales Management and others 
Having the industrial viewpoint h 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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THOMAS HEWES of the U.S. TREASURY 


Member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet Circle Is Son of Chairman of Insurance 
Company; One of Treasury’s Principal Representatives 
Conferences and Affairs 


Insurance men who have gone to 
Washington in connection with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation have 
on some occasions had a contact with 
Thomas Hewes, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Few men in the Administration have 
a larger acquaintance with insurance 
men than has Assistant stay goon Hewes. 
This is not only because he was one of 
the most prominent velicndy in Hart- 
ford, but because of his relationship to 
insurance families. His father, M. Lewin 
Hewes, was president of the Standard 
Fire of Connecticut before its control 
passed to the Aetna Life, and he is now 
chairman of the Standard Fire. His 


brother, Philip Hewes, is editor of Man- 
agers Magazine, issued by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. He mar- 


ried Miss Genevieve Chase, daughter of 
the late Charles E. Chase, who was for 
many years president and then chairman 
of the board of the Hartford Fire, and 
was a director of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. Charles E. Chase was the son of 
George L. Chase, president of the Hart- 
ford Fire for four decades. 


The R. F. C. 


The tie-up of the R. F. C. with the 
U. S. Treasury Department comes in this 
way: 

Under the statute out of the enactment 
of which the R. F. C. came into being 
the Secretary of the Treasury is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
R. F. C. All loans to banks and insur- 
ance companies made through the R. F. 
C. have to be approved by the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

On June 10, 1933, Congress authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to subscribe for preferred stock and pur- 
chase the capital notes of insurance com- 
panies. Such authorization can be made 


W ASHINGTON 


(Continued from Page 11) 
cided about seven months ago that there 
would be considerable value and inter- 
est to industrial managers in Govern- 
ment activities that would not get into 
papers. For 
that the 


country 


the newspapers and trade 
realized 
when the 
to change its economic pol- 


several years he has 


time would come 
would have 
icy and place 
tition And 


were 


some control over compe- 
Acts 


decided to devote his 


after the Recovery 
passed he 
time to the publication of special week- 
ly reports that would analyze and in- 


terpret Government activities for the 
benefit of industrial managers, particu- 
larly in the field of distribution. 


“We started early in July with the 
sole purpose of telling the truth as we 
found it and, since the N.R.A. has been 
the most important industrial movement 
it has received most of our attention,” he 


said to The Eastern Underwriter. 
Congressional Services 


There are a couple of services which 
specialize on Congressional legislation. 
One is called the Congressional Intel- 


if, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, any insurance company is in 
need of funds for capital purposes either 
in connection with the organization of 
such company or otherwise. The R. F.C. 
may, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, sell 
in the open market the whole or any 
part of the preferred stock of any such 
insurance company acquired by the cor- 
poration pursuant to the section. 

W. H. Woodin, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Dean Acheson, former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury Hewes have 
been the principal representatives of the 
Treasury in R. F. C. conferences and 
affairs. 


Career of Mr. 


Thomas Hewes was born in Baltimore 
on May 27, 1888, the son of M. Lewin 
and Virginia Sumter Smith Hewes. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Baltimore and of Hartford, where his 
family went in 1901. He was graduated 
from Yale College in 1910 and from Yale 
Law School in 1912 with a degree cum 
laude. 

In 1912 Mr. Hewes was married to 
Genevieve Chase and then went to 
Farmington, Conn., to live, where their 
home now is. There are four children. 
Mr. Hewes is a vestryman of St. James 
Episcopal Church in Farmington. 

From 1912 until the war he practiced 
law in the office of Robinson & Robinson 


Hewes 


(later Robinson, Robinson & Cole) of 
Hartford. In 1919 he formed the firm 
of Hewes & Phillips (later Hewes, Phil- 


lips & Lindsey). This was dissolved in 
1929 and he became a member of the 
firm of Robinson, Robinson & Cole. His 
practice has been general, and he has 
acted as counsel for insurance, banking 


LOW-DOWNS 


ligence; the 
Digest. 

Several weeks ago the daily papers 
carried stories telling about the Wash- 
ington specialized letter news and inter- 
pretative services having their represen- 
tatives barred by General Johnson of the 
N.R.A. In discussing this incident P. H. 
Whaley said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“We want to be perfectly frank. With 
the advent of the N.R.A. and the concen- 
tration of authority in Washington 
there has been a natural effort on the 
part of many persons to capitalize the 
situation. Gen. Johnson has been in con- 
flict with some of these new agencies 
and there has been publicity about 
Washington private news agencies. This 
has not been harmful to us, because we 
should dislike to be catalogued among 
the adventurers particularly because in 
our fifteen years of activity we have 
been insistent in pointing out that we 
are not purveyors of alleged inside news 
and are not attempting to compete with 
the daily papers.” 

Mr. Kiplinger said he was cold to the 
idea of attending or having his repre- 
sentatives attend “press conferences” as 
he did not regard the material given out 


other the Congressional 





Harris & Ewing. 


THOMAS HEWES 


and manufacturing interests. For the 
past two years he acted as receiver and 
was associated in the reorganization of 
a number of banking institutions. 
War and Legislative Service 
At the outbreak of the war he was 
secretary of the Connecticut Council of 
Defense, later resigning and enlisting as 
a volunteer in the regular army, and was 
discharged in December, 1918, with the 
rank of second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
He is a member of the American Legion 
and the Military Order of Foreign Wars. 
In 1914 he was elected to the General 
Assembly of Connecticut. Later he served 





Acme Newspictures Inc. 


JAMES TRUE 


at these conferences as particularly val- 
uable or important from the standpoint 
of his agency. 


In R. F.C. 


on the Civil Service Commission and on 
the Commission to Revise the General 
Statutes. In 1928 he went to England to 
study and report back to the Judicial 
Council of his state on the British ap- 
pellate system. In 1931 he was appoint- 
ed to the Judicial Council. In 1931 he 
was appointed to Governor Cross’ staff 
as his personal aide with the rank of 
colonel. He also served in 1933 as qa 
member of the Connecticut commission 
to study the matter of state liquor con- 
trol. 

In 1914 he started a free legal aid bu- 
reau in Hartford. He also directed much 
effort as chairman of a committee of the 
State Bar Association toward the estab- 
lishment in Connecticut of small claims 
courts and the position of public de- 
fender. He has been chairman of the 
Committee on Americanization and a 
member of the committee on the quali- 
fications of judges of that association. 

He has been a director and officer in 
various banks, manufacturing companies 
and charitable agencies in Hartford. 


Joined Treasury Last June 

Mr. Hewes has been actively interest- 
ed in the Democratic party for twenty 
years, having been on the State Central 
Committee, a delegate to numerous state 
conventions, and a delegate to the Na- 
tional Convention in St. Louis in 1916. 

Mr. Hewes, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Fiscal Affairs, 
took the oath of office June 12, 1933. In 
Washington he lives at 2811 P Street, 
N. W. Under his direct supervision are 
the following bureaus and divisions of 
the Treasuty: Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
the Mints, Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Secret Service and the Disbursing 
Office. He also participates in matters 
relating to other divisions of the office 
of the Secretary. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE 

One of the Washington services which 
specialize in keeping tab on Congress 1s 
the Congressional Intelligence, the man- 
ager of which is H. H. Stansbury, Jr. a 
In discussing his 
Eastern Under- 


former newspaper man. 


service he said to The 


writer: 
“We are tracing legislation along its 
course. We take the first week of every 


month and show the status of progress 
of all the administrative agencies from 
their inception to date. In addition we 
have briefs on all codes under N.R.A 
When Congress is in session we have an 
advanced poll of Senate and House, build 
bricfs, and keep a congressional record 
so that one can see at a glance what is 
up for discussion on the floor of either 
house. Our service is divided into five 
sections. First, there is presentation of 
the trend; then follows the news devel- 
opments of administration activities, 
which really summarizes what has gone 
out over the news wires for the week 
condensed and clarified; then we give the 
official information from the various de- 
partments in brief, and code approvals 
with a digest of what the code is. In 
addition to the report giving the Wash- 
ington picture we furnish specific infor- 
mation upon request.” 
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To the Life Presidents: 


A SALUTE to a pre-eminent 
organization of the life 
insurance world. 


AN APPRECIATION of 
accomplishments of the past. 


A CONVICTION of great 


things in store for the future. 
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rovisions of Public Act 35 Authorizing 
Subscriptions to Preferred Stocks of 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has issued a circular giving informa- 
tion about procedure in the application of 
Public Act 35 authorizing subscriptions b) 
the corporation to preferred stock of im 


surance companies. This is known as 
RF A Circular No. 8& and tts text 
Jollows: 


The Act of Congress “to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
subscribe for preferred stock and pur- 
chase the capital notes of insurance com- 
panies,” approved on June 10, 1933, pro- 
vides that if, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, any insuranc¢ 
company of any state of the United 
States is in need of funds for capital 
purposes either in connection with the 
organization of such company or other- 
wise, the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
with the approval of the President, re- 
quest the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to subscribe for preferred stocl 
of any class, exempt from assessment or 
additional liability, in such insurance 
company, or to make loans secured by 
such stock and/or other collateral. Th« 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may 
comply with such request, subject to con- 
ditions hereinafter set forth. 

The Act defines an insurance company 
as including “any corporation engaged in 


the business of insurance, or in the writ- 
ing of annuity contracts, irrespective of 
the nature thereof, and operating under 


the supervision of the state superintend- 
ent or department of insurance in any of 
the states of the United States.’ 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion may, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and under such 
rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, sell in the open market the whole 
or any part of the preferred stock of any 
such insurance company acquired by the 
Corporation pursuant to this section 

Funds Available 

The total amount of loans outstanding, 
preferred stock subscribed for, and capi- 
tal notes purchased and held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, under 
the provisions of sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
this act, shall not exceed at any one time 
$50,000,000. 

Companies Incorporated in States Which 
Do Not Permit the Issuance of 
Preferred Stock 

In the cas¢ 
under the laws of 


of companies incorporated 
states which do not 
permit the issuance of preferred stock, 
exempt from vend ll or additional 
liability, or if such laws permit such is- 
suance of preferred stock only by unani- 
mous consent of stockholders, or upon 
notice of more than 20 days, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is author- 


ized under this act to purchase the legal- 


ly issued capital notes of such insur- 
ance companies or to make loans secured 
by such notes as collateral, which may 
be subordinated in whole or in part or 
to any d ee to claims of other credi- 
tors. 

In the 1f mutual companies, fra- 
ternal associations, ete., determining fac- 
tors as t f securities that may 
be issuc d b he ipy liecant aside trom the 
laws of the state under which they are 
organized, may be found in the provi- 
sions of the company’s by-laws and/or 


Insurance Companies 


its contracts of insurance issued to its 
policyholders; or in the mutual contracts, 
as between policyholders constituting the 
membership of any association or recip- 
rocal exchange. 

Amount of Subscriptions for Preferred 
Stock and Purchase of Capital Notes, 
or Loans Secured by Such 
Stock or Notes 
Act provides that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall not subscribe for or purchase any 
preferred stock or capital notes of any 
applicant insurance company until the 
applicant shows to the satisfaction of 
the Corporation that it has unimpaired 
capital stock, or that it will furnish new 
capital which will be subordinate to the 
prefe rred stock or capital notes to be 
subscribed for or purchased by the Cor- 
poration, equal to the amount of said 
preferred stock or capital notes so sub- 
scribed for or purchased by the Corpora- 
tion: Provided, That the Corporation 
may make loans upon said _ preferred 
stock or capital notes, if, in its opinion, 
such loans will be adequately secured by 
said stock capital notes, and/or such 
other forms of security as the Corpora- 

tion may require. 

The gross amount of direct subscrip- 
tions for preferred stock and purchases 
of capital notes or loans upon such pre- 
ferred stock and/or capital notes which 
the Corporation will make in respect of 
any insurance company will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the sound net 
\.orth of the company, or the net worth 
created by any new capital proposed to 
be paid in to the net worth of the com- 
pany from sources other than those con- 
templated by the application to this Cor- 
poration and the probable future of the 
company. The net worth of the com- 
pany will be determined after full pro- 
vision has been made for required re- 
serves and all losses or doubtful assets. 
In appraising the assets market values 
will be used for securities having a mar- 
ket value, and sound values will be used 
for all mortgages and securities having 
no readily marketable value. 

Any compromises or scaling 
liabilities or subordination of 
longing to policyholders or creditors, 
whether in connection with a reorganiza- 
tion or otherwise, must be undertaken 
in strict conformity with statutory au- 
thority and must have the unqualified ap- 
proval of the supervisory authorities hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such transactions. 


Section 3 of the 


down of 
funds be- 


Restrictions on Subscriptions, Purchases, 
and Loans 
Finance 


The Reconstruction Corpora- 


tion shall not subscribe for any pre- 
ferred stock or purchase any capital 
notes or make loans on such stock or 


notes as collateral security, (1) if at the 
time of such subscription, purchase, or 
loan any officer, director, or employe of 
the applicant is receiving total compen- 
sation in a sum in excess of $17,500 per 
annum from the applicant and/or any of 
its affiliates, and (2) unless at such time 
the applicant agrees to the satisfaction 
of the Corporation not to increase the 
compensation of any of its officers, di- 
rectors, or employes, and not to retire 
any of its stock, notes, bonds, or de- 
bentures issued for capital purposes, 


Harris & Ewing. 


CROSS 


GUERNSEY T. 
Attorney in Charge of Transactions 
Under Public Act 35 Which Was the 

Fletcher Bill. 


while any part of the preferred stock, 
notes, bonds, or debentures of such com- 
pany is held by the Corporation. The 
term “compensation,” as used herein and 
defined by the Act, includes any salary, 
fee, bonus, commission, or other pay- 
ment, direct or indirect, in money or 
otherwise, for personal services. 

Applications to the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation for Subscrip- 

tion for Preferred Stock and 
Purchase of Capital Notes of 
Insurance Companies 
1. Applications may be made for sub- 
scription for the preferred stock or the 
purchase of capital notes of an existing 
insurance company, or of a company 
formed for the purpose of reinsuring or 
taking over the business of another com- 
pany or companies, within the limitations 
suggested in the preceding paragraphs. 
Application may be made by insur- 
ance companies directly to the loan 
agency of the Corporation serving the 
territory in which the applicant’s home 
office is located, or to the Washington 
office of the Corporation. The applica- 
tion should be made in triplicate on the 
prescribed forms and should be accom- 
panied by the following information and 
documents : 

(a) A copy of the charter and _ proposed 
amendments thereto under which the pre- 
ferred stock and/or capital notes offered 
to the Corporation are to be issued. 

(b) A copy of the statutes under which the 
applicant derives its authority to issue 
preferred stock and/or capital notes. 

(c) A copy of resolutions already adopted or 
proposed to be adopted by the board of 
directors of the applicant authorizing the 
issuance and sale of such stock and/or 
such capital notes 

(d) A copy of the latest report of examina- 
tion of the applicant, by a legally desig 
nated supervising agency. 

(e) Copies of the applicant’s convention re- 
ports as filed with the superintendents of 
insurance of the various states for the last 
preceding 5 full years, and a complete 





copy of the annual financial statement on 
the regulation convention aoe as of the 
most recent date available, but in no event 
more than 4 months prior to the dat 
of application. 

\ctual market values of securities 
should be extended on these reports for 
the purpose of ready reference thereto 
by the examiners of the Corporation, 
However, it is understood that such mar- 
ket values may not be reflected in the 
balance sheets and other supporting 
schedules in cases where the reports 
were filed on the basis of convention 
values. 


(f) Statement of applicant’s cash receipts and 
disbursements for the last 5 full years, 
and for the elapsed period of time from 
the last convention report to the date 
of the interim report filed on a_ conven- 
tion form referred to in (e) above. 

(cg) If not fully reflected in the convention 
reports, supporting schedules should be 
filed showing in detail all assets pledged 
to secure borrowed money, together with 
schedules of assets deposited with the 
various state departments of insurance. 

(h) A complete statement of any plan of re 
organization, financial and/or otherwise, 
which the applicant proposes to put into 
operation. 

(i) A complete statement of the sources from 
which other funds are to be raised, show 
ing the names of the subscribers to any 
capital stock by classes, capital notes, and 
otherwise, distinguishing between  sub- 
scriptions applied for to the Corporation, 
subscriptions to be made by others, and 
subscriptions to be made by those propos 
ing to offer such stock as collateral for 
loans from this Corporation. 

A copy of the resolution of the board of 

directors showing that no officer, director, 

or employe of the applicant is receiving 

a total compensation as defined by the Act 

in a sum in excess of $17,500 per annum 

from the applicant or any of its affiliates, 
and that such compensation will not be 
increased while any part of the preferred 
stock, capital notes, bonds, or debentures 
of such company is held by the Cor 

poration. i 

A copy of the resolution of the board 

of directors of the applicant company 

showing that there are no agreements out 
standing to retire any of its preferred 
stock, capital notes, bonds, or debentures 
issued for capital purposes, and that the 
company will not enter into any_ such 
agreement while any of the preferred 
stock, capital notes, bonds, or debentures 
are held by the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation. 

A complete statement of approval of the 

reorganization or refinancing plan by the 

supervisory insurance authority of the 
state in which the home office of the ap 
plicant is located, together with any con- 
ditions imposed by such supervisory au 
thority in connection with approval of the 

lan. . 

(m) A statement showing the names of hold 
ers of 10% or more of the capital stock 
of the applicant and the amount of stock 
held by each. 

The Corporation also should be fur- 
nished with any contracts of reinsurance 
whereby the applicant, as a part of the 
plan under consideration in connection 
with the proposed subscription for pre- 
ferred stock, purchase of capital notes 
or loan by this Corporation, intends to 
reinsure or take over any other company 
or part or all of the business of any 
other company or companies. Such con- 
tracts should be accompanied by the spe- 
cific approval of the supervisory authori- 
ties of the states having jurisdiction over 
such contracts of reinsurance. 

3. The applicant should show that its 
earning capacity will be sufficient at 
least to enable it to pay dividends on the 
preferred stock at the rate of 5% perf 
annum to the dividend payment date 
nearest to five years from the date divi- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Newspaper Correspondent; 


And Great Friend Of Insurance 


For some years 
town where “spot news” 
portance to the insurance 
with newspaper competence. 
most of the news about St. 
been sent to the editorial 


And in 
offices by 
reliable. 


gent, fair, non-sensational, 


Louis has been known in insurance newspaper offices as a 
breaks with considerable frequency. 
business that the “breaks” 
Louis they 
Louis which has appeared in insurance newspapers has 
one 
Barrett, who also has daily papers on his string. Mr. 
And if it is also borne 


It has been of im- 
in the news should be handled 
have been so handled. And 
man. That correspondent is David F. 
Barrett is sympathetic, intelli- 
in mind that this corre- 


spondent is an able news getter (none better) and that he knows how to write, it will 


be seen that he is a valuable n 
What has been the career of Mr. 


of giving 


So you want to write a story about me, 


do you? I'll give you the biographical 
dope, and you can use your own judg- 
ment and your blue pencil if you really 


want to print something. 

I'll amble along. Probably better start 
with my. birth. I was brought up in the 
Kerry Patch section of St. Louis; born 
on August 21, 1890. (That date is con- 
fidential; just between us.) The Kerry 
Patch section of this town is noted for 
having produced outstanding figures in 
the world of crime, the church, the bar 
(both varieties)—at one time all of the 
managing editors of St. Louis were Kerry 


Patch boys. It gave the world the new 
technique in crime, the killer-gangster 
and racketeer, the notorious Egan Rats 


ruling a wide stretch 7 territory before 
running afoul of Uncle Sam several years 
ago. The Patch also sent out some of 
the greatest baseball players in the his- 
tory of that sport. 
Education 

educated in various parochial 
schools and the Rock Church 
Institute, finishing on June 
August, 1905, to May, 
1906, worked for the Simmons Hardware 
Co., and from May, 1906, until Thanks- 
giving Eve for the Shapleigh Hardware 
Co., when I was fired for the good of 
the service, and have since duly thanked 
both the president of the firm and the 
general superintendent for their kindness 
to me in that respect. They later had 
a team in one of my baseball leagues 
Started to work for the old St. Louis 
Republic as a copyholder in the proof 
room on the last Saturday in November, 
1906, and was with that paper until early 
in 1910, when I joined the Telegraph 
Publishing Co., publishers of the Sunday 
Evening Teleg trap vh, a sports paper 

In the meantime I had begun writing 
sporting news on the side for the Re- 
public, specializing on hunting, fishing 
and soccer football. In connection with 
the latter sport I came to be regarded 
somewhat as an “expert” and also took 
an active interest in various league or- 
wanizations, etc., acting as secretary (and 
publicity director) for the St. Louis Uni- 
versity Soccer League and, later, the S 
Louis Association Football League, and 
was elected the first secretary of the 
Missouri Soccer Football Association, an 
affiliate of the United States Soccer 
Football Association, and the controlling 
body for that sport in Southern Illinois 
and Missouri. Wrote special soccer re- 
views for the famous Spaulding’s Soccer 
Guide for a dozen years or so, starting 
vith the 1910 guide and continuing until 
the publication was dropped 


Fired Again 


Was 
grade 
Commercial 
20. 1905 From 


With the Telegraph Publishing Co. un- 
til June, 1912, when IT joined the staff of 
the Evening Sun of East St. Louis, IIl., 
ind several weeks later was made citv 

of that paper. With it until Tulv, 
1917, when it passed out of existence 
| ! pot of this connection was the 


member of the insurance community. 
Jarrett, 
Eastern Underwriter wrote and asked him for ‘the 
them than to print the letter he wrote in reply. 


and what is his background ? The 
facts, and there is no better way 


famous East St. Louis race riots of May 


and July, 1917. 


While with the Evening Sun I had cov- 


ered East St. Louis news for the St. 
Louis Times on a space rate basis, and 
when the East St. Louis paper died I 


jo'ned the copy reading staff of the St. 
Louis paper, but lasted only a few weeks 
at that job, being let out by the manag- 
ing editor as incompetent, when “Billy” 


Murphy, sports editor of the St. Louis 
Star, gave me a job on his staff. Wrote 
mostly golf and tennis and some ama- 


teur baseball news for the Star until Oc- 
tober, 1917, when Frank W. Taylor, Jr., 
the managing editor, decided to transfer 
me to the local or general reportorial 
staff. Continued with that paper until 
August, 1922, when I opened a trade pa- 
per reporting bureau of my own. In the 
meantime, with the St. Louis Star I had 
covered the municipal courts and later 
the City Hall runs and got a lot of ex- 
perience writing political news and ‘ ‘dop- 
ing” elections. One of my last assign- 
ments with the Star (now the St. Louis 
Star and Times) was covering our state 
meetings of United States Senator “Jim” 
Reed in his famous fight for re-election 
and predicted that he would win through 


a landslide vote in St. Louis. Pre-elec- 
tion prediction missed “Jim’s” plurality 
by 315 votes or thereabouts. 
Covering Riots and Massacres 

Also, with the Star, had covered many 
news stories in Southern Illinois, includ- 
ing a race riot (American versus Ital- 
ians) at West Frankfort, and later the 
famous mine massacre near Herrin, TIl. 


In that connection with other reporters 
from St. Louis and Chicago papers sat 
up one night at Herrin expecting to be 
murdered, as some of the participants in 
the massacre reached the conclusion that 
the best way of guarding against prose- 
cution was to kill everyone, including re- 
porters and some wounded in a hospital 
in Herrin, who might assist the state. 


DAVID F. 


Fortunately or otherwise, cooler heads 
talked them out of it, contending it 
would be wiser to take a chance with 
local jurors. It proved wise counsel. My 
recollection is that no one was really 
punished for this killing of twenty-one 
men, 

Was made press representative of the 
American Life Convention in January, 
1927, when Herbert M. Woollen was 
president and Claris Adams manager and 
general counsel. This, as you know, is 
a part-time connection, and I have con- 
tinued in the trade paper reporting field 
for various insurance and other papers. 

Joined the Great & Jovial Order of 
Cats Meow on May 7, 1923, and with Al 
McCormick, now president of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
and president of the Missouri Insurance 
\gents Association, had the distinction 
of being the first kittens to be given a 
formal initiation by the St. Louis Court, 
the parent body of the organization. A 
few years later was made Most Sagacious 
Recorder of Meows for the St. Louis 
Court and was the first Most Loyal Sa- 
gacious Recorder when the body branched 
out. Held the latter job again in 1932. 
Helped to open new courts for the Cats 
in Mobile and Kansas City, Mo. 

From about April, 1920, to December, 


Illinois Examinations 


To Be Public Documents 


Director of Insurance Ernest 


of Illinois has notified all Illinois insur- 


ance companies, associations and socie- 
ties that henceforth all examination re- 
ports and the department’s record inci- 
dent thereto shall become public docu- 
ments available to “any policyholder or 
other interested party without restric- 
tion.” 


He points out that previously the cus- 
tom has been made to make these docu 
ments public at the discretion of the di- 
rector, because the statutes do not re- 
quire that they be given general pub- 
licity or be available for the inspection 
of the policyholders or any other inter- 


Palmer 


ested party. He explains, however, that 
policyholders are entitled to know all the 
facts about the companies. In his notice 
he said: 

“Policyholders are entitled to know all 
of the facts about the company not only 
with regard to its management and fu- 
ture prospects, which conclusions they 
may draw from the record of the officers 
in the past and the financial condition of 
the company, and if things have been 
going on in the affairs of the company 
which are subject to justifiable criticism 
by this Department the policyholders 
should be entitled to see the record and 
the orders which this Department may 
enter.” 





1926, served as secretary of the Grand. 
Meramec Improvement Association and 
in that capacity was the first one in S¢t. 
Louis to advocate co- ordination of mo- 
torbus and street car service by suggest- 
ing that the then receiver for the United 
Railways Company run a feeder bus line 
southward from Grand Boulevard and 
Meramec Street to Carondelet Park and 
similar feeder lines in the Lindenwood, 
Pine Lawn and Jennings district, ete, 
Later the People’s Motorbus Company, 
a rival company, entered St. Louis and 
opened bus lines in these territories, and 
it is interesting to note that only this 
week the St. Louis Public Service Com- 
pany (successor to United Railways) is 
buying the lines of the People’s Motor- 
bus Company. They could have saved a 
lot of money by accepting my advice sey- 
eral years ago. 


Scores as Prophet 


Perhaps you may recall that on Sep- 
tember 29 and 30, 1932, in special articles 
published in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce and elsewhere, I forecast the 
landslide election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at a time when even The Literary 
Digest was claiming it appeared to bea 
“horse race.” The interesting thing is 
that I doped the race from the figures 
compiled by the Literary Digest and the 
pre-election analysis from that basis was 
incorrect on only one state, Pennsylvania, 
and I was editorially complimented by 
the Chicago Journal of C ommerce on No- 
vember 14, 1932, for my “Good Batting 
\verage” as a political prognosticator or 
prophet. In 1916 the famous Wilson- 
Hughes race, missed Wilson’s electoral 
vote by only two votes the day before 
that election, missing out on only two 
states, one for Wilson and one _ for 
Hughes. As a sports writer was among 
the very few to forecast the famous base- 
ball upset when Connie Mack’s young 
Athletics (including Collins, Barry, Bak- 
er, McInnes, etc.) upset Frank Chance’s 
truly wonderful Chicago Cubs in Octo- 
ber, 1910, and later predicted the start- 
ling upset of the same famous Athletics 
by the Boston Braves in 1914. _ Inci- 
dentally with the St. Louis Star helped 
to expose the 1919 baseball scandal in- 
volving the Chicago White Sox. The 
first information that the Chicago-Cin- 


cinnati series was crooked came out of 
st. Louis. 
Has Six Children 
That’s about all worth while (if any) 


in connection with my newspaper work 
except that I did put Pershing, Mo., on 
the map. Potsdam, Mo., a German com- 
munity in the Ozarks section of Missouri, 
was the only community in the country 
that failed to hold a Thrift Stamp rally 
on June 28, 1918. The Star got a “tip 
on that fact and was assigned to check 
up on Potsdam. Our stories attracted 
national attention and Potsdam got back 
its patriotism so strongly it bought about 
ten times its quota of Thrift Stamps and 
the natives also voted to change the 
name of the town from Potsdam to 
Pershing. I have been told that the 
story of Potsdam’s conversion to intense 
patriotism was printed in German an 
dropped behind the Germans’ lines in 
France by American and allied airmen 
as part of our propaganda against the 
Kaiser’s regime. 


As you know, I am married. Took the 
leap on June 14, 1916, and have _five 
daughters and a son, ranging in age from 


slightly more than two years to sixteen 


and a half. 
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TATE UTUAL 
ALES AVWEATERIAL 


Carefully planned and correlated sales 
material is a definite part of this 
Company’s assistance to its salesmen. 


Direct Mail Plans that Introduce Salesmen 
Premium Notice Inserts that Get Replies 
Soliciting Folders that Develop Interest 
Organized Sales Plans that Sell Business 
Proposal Forms that Illustrate Sales Plans 
Agents’ Record Forms that Pay Cash Dividends 


Education that Brings Early Production 


Tried and Proved Through 


90 YEARS OF SERVICE 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
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President Loomis and his daughter, Jane Bruce Loomis, now Mrs. S. D. Living- 
ston. In background is Bruce Loomis, youngest son of President Loomis. 


\ camera man snapped Miss Jane 


Bruce Loomis, daughter of James Lee 


Loomis, president of the Connecticut 


Mutual Life, and her father on the day 
of her marriage to Stanley Donald Liv- 
ingston, formerly of Honolulu and now 


of New York. The picture is reproduced 


here. In the background is Bruce 
Loomis, youngest son of President 
Loomis. 

Mrs. Livingston is a graduate of the 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., and 


of Smith College For a year and a 
half she was a successful member of the 
Hartford agency of the Connecticut 


Mutual, writing a number of policies on 


the lives of young people in Hartford. 
General agents of the company presented 
the bride with a set of silver and the 
members of the Hartford agency gave 
a silver vase. 

Mr. Livingston is a graduate of a 
school in Hawaii and of the University 
of Washington. He is in the marine in- 
surance business in New York City. 
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dend begins to and thereafter at 
the rate of 6% per annum, after meet- 
ing all other expenses, assuming a mor- 
tality rate or a loss and expense ratio 
of no greater than the average ratio for 
the last full five years taken as a whol 
Proper adjustments should be made to 
reflect the full rates of mortality or the 
full loss and expense ratios in respect 
to business taken over or reinsured dur- 
ine the 5-full-year period. Full provi- 
sion should be made at the time of re- 
organization or refinancing against all 
losses and/or doubtful assets reasonably 
determinable. 

4. The terms of the pre ferred stock 
and/or capital notes offered must pro 
vide for retirement, dividends, and/or in- 
terest. Other terms shall be in accord- 
ance with the requirements established 
by the Corporation 
Applications for Loans Secured by Pre- 

ferred Stock and/or Capital Notes 

and/or Other Form of Security 

1. The Corporation may make loans to 
individuals, firms, or corporations desir 
ing to purchase the preferred stock 
and/or capital notes of an insurance 
company, provided these loans are ade 

secured. In making such loans 


accrue, 


quately 


the Corporation will be governed by the 
factors usually taken into consideration 
in determining a sound credit risk. Pre 
ferred stock and/or capital notes will 
be considered as collateral, together with 
ich otl forms of security as may b« 
ffered as the Corporation may r¢ 

2. Applica for loans on preferred 
ck and/or capital notes should include 

ll of the formation and documents 
vhich are requit n applications tor 

rect ubse for such stock 
lfor purcha apital note The 

of ucl rred tock and 

notes sl] ude substantially 
provisi utlined in para 

and 4 ur the headin \p 

to the R truction Finance 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Corporation for Subscription for Pre- 
ferred Stock and Purchase of Capital 
Notes of Insurance Companies. 
In addition thereto, there should be at- 
tached to the application 
(a) A statement of the 
terms of the loan. 
(b) A statement of the 
financial condition. 
(c) A statement of any collateral 
(with full credit information in 
support thereof) offered as se- 
curity for the loan in addition to 
the preferred stock and/or capi- 
tal notes. 


pre »posed 


applicant’s 


Form of Application 
\pplication forms will be obtainable at 
the loan agencies and at the Washing- 
ton office of the Corporation. Mean- 
while, applications may be made in writ- 
ing to the loan agencies or to the Wash- 
ington office of the Corporation in any 
form that will briefly but adequately 
supply the information herein requested. 

Statutory Provisions 
The pertinent provisions of the act of 
Congress approved June 10, 1933 (Pub- 


lic, No. 35, 73d Congress), are copied 
below 
An Act To authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to subscribe for preferred stock 
and purchase the capital notes of insurance 
companies, and for other purposes. : 
fe it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That during the con 
tinuance of the existing emergency heretofore 
recognized by Public, No. 1, of the Seventy-third 
Congress, or until this Act shall be declared 
o longer operative by proclamation of the 
Pr ler nd notwithstanding any other pro 


her law, if, in the opinion of 
the Treasury, any insurance 
state of the United States is in 
for capital purposes either in 
tl organization of such com 
he may, with the approval 


request the Reconstruction 





ion to subscribe for preferred 

I ny class, exempt from assessment or 

itional hability, wu uch insurance company, 

to make loans secured by such stock as 

‘ ter ind the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
ratiot may comply with such request The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation may, with 


the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, sell in the open market the 
whole or any part of the preferred stock of 
any such insurance company acquired by the 
corporation pursuant to this section. The total 
face amount of loans outstanding, preferred stock 
subscribed for, and capital notes purchased and 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
under the provisions of this section and section 2 
shall not exceed at any one time $50,000,000, and 
the amount of notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other such obligations which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and empow 
ered to issue and to have outstanding at any 
one time under existing law is hereby increased 
by an amount sufficient to carry out the pro 
visions of this section and section 2. 

Sec. 2. In the event that any such insurance 
company shall be incorporated under the laws 
of any state which does not permit it to issue 
preferred stock, exempt from assessment or addi 
tional liability, or if such laws permit such issue 
of preferred stock only by unanimous consent 
of stockholders, or upon notice of more than 
20 days, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is authorized for the purposes of this Act to 
purchase the legally issued capital notes of such 
insurance company or to make loans secured 
by such notes as collateral, which may be sub 
ordinated in whole or in part or to any degree 
to claims of other creditors. 

Sec. 3. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion shall not subscribe for or purchase any 
preferred stock or capital notes of any appli 
cant insurance company, (1) until the applicant 
shows to the satisfaction of the Corporation that 
it has unimpaired capital stock, or that it will 
furnish new capital which will be subordinate 
to the preferred stock or capital notes to be sub 
scribed for or purchased by the Corporation, 
equal to the amount of said preferred stock or 
capital notes so subscribed for or purchased by 
the Corporation: Provided, That the Corporation 
may make loans upon said preferred stock or 
capital notes, if, in its opinion, such loans 
will he adequately secured by said stock or 
capital notes, and/or such other forms of secur 
ity as the Corporation may require; (2) if at the 
time of such subscription, purchase, or loan any 
officer, director, or employe of the applicant is 
receiving total compensation in a sum in excess 
of $17,500 per annum from the applicant and /or 
any of its affiliates; and (3) unless at such time 
the applicant agrees to the satisfaction of the 
Corporation not to increase the ‘compensation of 
any of its officers, directors, or employes. and 
not to retire any of its stock, notes, bonds, or 
debentures issued for capital purposes, while any 
part of the preferred stock, notes, bonds. or 
debentures of such company is held by the Cor 
poration. For the purposes of this section, the 
term “compensation” includes any salary. fee, 
bonus, commission, or other payment, direct or 
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Victoria of Berlin’s Movin 
Picture Comedy Makes Hi 


\ comedy moving picture film, which 
has met with considerable success in the 
Ufa theatres of Germany, is one that was 
produced by the Victoria Life of Berlin 
The film is so cleverly done that only a 
the end is the audience aware that it has 
been seeing an advertisement. The plot 
runs as follows: 

The head of a family has won the first 
prize in the lottery and the entire family 
is for days engaged in heated arguments 
as how to invest the prize to the great. 
est advantage to all members of the 
household. The wife wants to invest jn 
an absolutely safe (?) enterprise returp- 
ing 20% on the investment; a daughter 
visualizes a country house with automo- 
bile and fur coat in the hope of attract- 
ing a wealthy husband; a son wants to 
start a fur farm while another son sees 
possibilities in trying to break the bank 
at Monte Carlo by an absolutely sur 
“system.” 

The unlucky winner gets little consid- 
eration; he knows no moment of peace 
and curses the day “Lady Luck” smiled 
on him. But all his worries come to an 
end and peace reigns once more in the 
distracted household when a_ fortunate 
incident introduces an agent of the Vic- 
toria Life into the family. He explains 
the advantages of the various policies 
issued by his company to meet the needs 
of the members of the family and suc 
ceeds in defeating all the get-rich-quick 
schemes of the family members by sell- 
ing Victoria policies. 


indirect, in money or otherwise, for persona 
services. 

Sec. 11. As used in this act the term “insur 
ance company” shall include any corporation en 
gaged in the business of insurance or in the 
writing of annuity contracts, irrespective of the 
nature thereof, and operating under the super 
vision of a state superintendent or department 
of insurance in any of the states of the United 


~ YOUR EAR 
to the ground 
in Washington 


Every Insurance Executive needs to know 
the true significance of every important 
move in Washington—especially in these 
days of experimentation with the dollar. 


Whaley-Eaton Reports give you an 
accurate interpretation of all activities 
having vital financial and business im- 
port. For years many leading insurance 
men have been regular patrons of thes! 
expert analyses of economic trends 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


A simple request from you will bring by 
return mail the current report for your 


perusal . . . free and without obligation. 





HE STANDARD WASHINGTON AUTHORITY 


Munsey Building .. . Washington, D.C 
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Our Associates Find the Public 


still interested in 


MONTHLY INCOME SERVICE 


just as that Public was interested 
twenty years ago when the 
founder of this Agency gave his first 
Organized Sales Talk on 


MONTHLY INCOME SERVICE! 


Today —we are proud of two things: 


First: The interest of our associates in our Monthly Income 
Sales Course meetings which have been held at 4 P.M. 
each Tuesday and Thursday for the last 5 months and 
are still going strong! 


Result: Associates are better equipped to take advan- 
tage of their daily opportunities. 


Secondly: The Increase of about three quarters of a million 
dollars paid business by our Full Time Associates in 
the first 10 months of this year! 


J. ELLIOTT HALL, General Agent 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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O00 ae LIVING 
ETIREMENT PENSIONS 


By H. Walter Forster, 
Philadelphia and New York 


factors, among the principal ones being: 


ON 


Brown, 


More than 150,000 Americans today 
are receiving annually approximately 
$100,000,000 under old age retirement al- 
lowances granted by their former em- 
ployers. The growth in the number of 
persons living on such allowances since 
the American Express Co. plan was es- 
tablished in 1875 has been rapid, but 
the increase in the number of retire- 
ments has been especially large in re- 
cent years, because the depression has 
caused the economic value of older em- 
ployes to be critically reviewed, and 
many have been pensioned who in nor- 
mal times might have continued, in part 
at least, to be “hidden pension costs.” 

To illustrate the rapid increase in re- 
tirements, the U. S. Steel Corp. retired 
3,165 persons in 1931 and 2,031 in 1932, 
as against an average of about 1,200 in 
the previous six years. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that the Steel Corp. 
and Pennsylvania Railroad have the two 
largest American pension rolls, the num- 
ber of pensioners at the end of 1932 
being 11,684 and 10,773 respectively. 

With reduced profits, or substantial 
losses staring managements in the face, 
it has been natural that pension costs 
have been carefully studied and _ that 
many pensions hitherto paid have been 
reduced, but the reductions in most 
cases have been very moderate. Ten 
per cent has been about the average, an 
amount certainly justified by the de- 
creased cost in living 

American Business Keeps the Faith 

To the great credit of American busi- 
ness it can be said that only in a very 
few cases among some 500 formal pen- 
sion plans have pension payments been 
discontinued altogether, and then only 
when economic conditions were very 
grave. The general attitude of business 
toward pension payments, even in times 
of great stress, is illustrated by the case 
of a bankrupt railroad where the bond- 
holders, receiver, and court all held that 
pensions should be continued. Obvious- 
ly, economic as well as humanitarian ar- 
guments were required to justify that 
point of view. 

In fact, so convinced are most execu- 
tives of the “good business” aspects of 
providing for the twilight years of their 
employes, that, even in the depression 
years, remarkable progress has _ been 
made in establishing new plans and in 
putting old ones on better bases In 
scores of cases employers are putting 
substantial reserves behind these plans 
Murray W. Latimer has stated that in 
1931 American business set up approxi- 
mately $125,000,000 in pension reserves, 
in addition to making enormous pay- 
ments to pensioners already retired 
About $500,000,000 of reserves is now 
back of the pension plans of American 
banking, commerce, and industry. Re- 
tirement plans for public servants of va- 
rious types are not included in the fore- 
going figures 

State pension plans so far established 
are substitutes for the poorhouse, and 
do not even in part solve the problem of 
the employer when his employes become 
disabled or ineffective. If pension plans, 
generally applicable to older citizens, 
should be established, the employer can 
reduce or conceivably discontinue his 
benefit. However, the writer has helped 
establish plans in England and France 
which supplement the general state pen- 
sions. 


Why New Plans Have Been Established 


The rapid growth in the number of 
pension plans and in the reserves be- 
hind them has been due to a number of 
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under insured plans i is the privilege 


ni as a wife, 
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institution of life insurance 
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sion as against a much 
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The recognition of the principle of 
setting up reserves as the employes 
ness man plans to replace oe ag wh New York, 
units of a plant out of the 
in the year in which replaced ; 


Employes Prefer to Contribute , “brief eshte ede of even the 


\t first glance it would seem incredible 1 
employes would prefer agrees general manager of In- 

” ied dependence Bureau, consultants in fire 
and accident prevention and industrial 
i ; r began to study 
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reserves ahead 
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Life Insurance Companies Co-operate 
The entrance of the life insurance com- 
panies into pension financing 
pension practice g i 
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Vast Natural Resources Assure 
Future Prosperity Says Newlin 


in summarizing his thought on its signifi- 


based upon the vast fundamental wealth “As a nation we 
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i New York this week by 
i at times almost doubted. 


sive legal activities, being a former presi- 
wellbeing, our happiness and prosperity, 
and member of its executive conserved and preserved for 
Newlin has many contacts with busi- 
labor and effort of our peo- 
for generations in their production, 
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our hope should be eternal that 
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—— major depressions have failed to “Bread Death’ 
hake the stability of thi 
Chartered in 1835—began business in 1843 
The Depression of 1837 was one of the worst this country ever experienced. Large invest- ASSETS 
ments had been made in farms, in canals, in the first railroads. Currency in circulation 
trebled. Wild-cat banks reappeared. Crops failed in 1835 and again in 1837. Widespread 
depression lasted till 1845. This delayed the organization of the infant New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company until 1843 when it began business with assets of $ 50,000 
The Depression of 1857—The discovery of gold in California in 1849 stimulated prices. 
Speculation ran riot. Banks doubled. Between 1850 and 1860, railroad building developed 
enormously. Agricultural lands were exploited. Financial panic came in 1857. Newspapers 
said “the world seems to be sweeping into illimitable ruin.” The Civil War artificially 
; stimulated general business. By 1865 tye assets of this young Company had grown to $ 3,000,000 
The Depression of 1873—A boom in transcontinental railroads followed the Civil War. | ; ‘ > 1857, f 
Western lands were opened. War industries had unbalanced production. The factory H I : Oc: . . i . nS Rave a N bi i fi Me i 
system inaugurated our industrial revolution. Great profits were made. Inflation of eer thee zs -— hg Nae : fat val re ote ag petite Fos 
currency followed, increased by “Greenbacks.” Over-expansion and inflation caused ag : meee ‘ ange fs ee SE seer egy ag j 
tremendous failures. Despite depression, New England Mutual assets grew by 1880 to $ 16,000,000 t { t men who read this t . oy fnas It ire 
1893 The Depression of 1893—A great boom followed the resumption of specie payments in 1879. a Cae al i p rs. D , 
The gold stock rapidly increased. There was renewed enterprise with rising prices. An orgy t this time 133 $] ) 
of speculat ccurred in 1892, aggravated by coinage of overvalued silver. Prices rose M ' g banners marked In the 90 vears of its steward- 
bi i he gold reserve was depleted, throwing doubt on Government bonds. Five $ B 1 or Deat ' ted the } for « j r cived 
= hundred banks sus aaa d. Yet by 1898 the assets of this Company had increased to 28,000,000 treet f the rger citie f holders the company 
Tt ' nade to plunder has ret 1 to them or their 
— | } j t hold $ 
_ 1914 The Depression of 1914—The close of the Spanish-American War had seen expansion of New York ( 1 Feder " 
| a a credit, new developments in business organization, a wave of prosperity. Industries and trooy ere called ou 
| _ a exports grew. But the exploitation era passed. Business stagnated. Values fell away. Then F t the S 
1 . = came the World War which first intensified the depression, and later gave an immense : the J t 2/ st 
S- impetus to activity. When we entered the War in 1917, Company assets had risen to $ 79,000,000 “a “ns I , Mur 
la- Co. had bee 
n- The —. 1919 began with a break in the stock market in November. II]-balanced ; ae 
| | & 1919 expansion due to the war had resulted in increased agricultural acreage and huge manufac- F : a : Phe 
n- | turing plants, reckless buying and inflation. The market crash was sharp and severe. But $3 The s oieriiiee: i 
re- 922 business recovered with high speed under the impact of the great reconstruction New | 1 Murual re 
ic m. New England Mutual assets had been steadily climbing, and in 1921 they were $1 16,000,000 ser P ested had 
’ } f L tw i ’ r 
he z m. TI . 
| I 
on The Depression of 1929 followed an over-investment in fixed assets, wild specelation and | 
n- large purchases of foreign securities. The post-war type of world monetary systems Write for eur bootlet | 
r collapsed. War-inflated European currencies drove gold to us. The world writhed under the 2 _ p . 
ire te ++ fa terrible strain of reparation claims and inter-allied debts. Paralysis gripped world trade. 0 | : _ 
ial | > ee But Life Insurance stood firm, and the assets of this Company by 1932 had mounted to $277,000,00 | N h 
dy ncn | EW ENGI AND_ MUTUAL 
ir Bad times expose weaknesses, take a huge toll in speculative Ko? Life Insurance Company has always typified sound management | —— 
ile ll iespread nployn ; but they help in » and responsible trusteeship. It offers the most modern type | Life Lnsura ame 
st nse of values, ar nd they chart the way to /2 Sy \=\ of policy contracts for protection, investment, retirement a 
na and new sources of employment. |[z/ annuities. The special ecrantages of insurance with netea’ s porter ‘6 h ” 
ca very depression for pi earner oldest chartered mutual life insurance company wi a = —— Seven ty-t roe — 
n- irance for sure protection and you. Write for “Seven Depressions—Seven Steps Upward,” a 
-ri ib bed old New England Mutual booklet telling about the lessons learned from each p sone Mg ‘6 9 
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he Home and Business Modernization 


ampaign Which Renovized 
Philadelphia 


To Renovize: 
Dictionary Meaning: 
remodel, restore. 


To repair, 


A municipal recovery program, which 
resulted in 6,000 workers interviewing 
more than 600,000 households and busi- 
ness concerns in the city and its sub- 
urbs; which put a large number of peo- 
ple back into the ranks of employment; 
which resulted in considerable alteration 
and repair of property; which greatly 
stimulated trade in many directions; 
which placed $20,000,000 more cash in 
circulation, and which brought in ‘the city 
a revival of civic pride and spirit—that 
in brief is a summary of the much dis- 
cussed campaign to “Renovize” Philadel- 
phia. It was an economic high spot in 
that municipality this year. Renovizing 
pledges were for expenditures covering 
a period of six months. The campaign 
in which the pledges were solicited last- 
ed three weeks. 


William A. Law Chairman of Campaign 
Committee 


William A. Law, president, Penn Mu- 
tual Life, was the chairman of the cam- 
paign and its leader. He organized it in 
close association with Vice- Chairman 
Horace P. Liversidge, who is vice-presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Electric Co., and also 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia Federation of the Con- 
struction Industry. 

Sponsoring the campaign were thirty- 
one major civic, business and community 
organizations ; fifty- three trade associa- 
tions in the construction and allied in- 
dustries; sixty-one sectional and civic 
business organizations, each of which had 
a representative on the campaign com- 
mittee. In other words, the most rep- 
resentative organizations in the city 
stood back of the movement, endorsing 
it unqualifiedly and co-operating in every 
way possible. 

Mr. Law appointed Mr. Liversidge 
chairman of the operating committee 
William P. Gest, chairman of the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Co., chairman of 
the finance committee; George Stuart 
Patterson, of Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., 
headed the speakers committee; George 
H. Thornley of N. W. a & Son, Inc., 
the publicity committee ; M. Milward 
Oliver, Philadelphia Gas Ww ‘orks Co., the 
residence committee; Paul A. Davis, of 
Davis & Dunlap, and Robert Farnham, 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the architecture and engineering 
committee ; George Wharton Pepper, Jr., 
the committee on rehabilitation of blight- 
ed areas; Mrs. Gustav A. Ketterer, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the women’s advisory 
committee. 

A house to house solicitation of every 
home owner, tenant and business man 
was made and each was asked to sign a 
pledge to have work done within a spe- 
cified time, and the campaign committee 
then assisted the householders in getting 
fair estimates for the work. Technical 
Services of architects and engineers also 
Were provided gratis. When the cam- 
paign ended many Philadelphia homes 
ad been renovated; numerous base- 


ments were turned into recreation rooms; 


walls were repainted; ignored attics were 
given an importance; new household and 
other fittings substituted for old; a gen- 
eral brightening up and modernization. 
This also applied to many business con- 
cerns. 

The newspapers lent a hand, giving 
the campaign a splendid lot of publicity, 
and it was all so successful that Chair- 
man Law and others have since been 
asked by civic organizations in quite a 
number of cities for details as they de- 
cided to organize a similar movement. 
Philadelphia Solidly Behind Movement 

The business organization behind the 
Renovize Philadelphia Campaign was a 
most comprehensive set-up. The metro- 
politan district of Philadelphia, including 
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the main suburban areas, was subdivided 
into twenty-two geographical divisions in 
which the thousands of volunteer solici- 
tors coming from the membership of the 
interested civic, business, community, 
trade and religious organizations under- 
took the house-to-house, business prop- 
erty canvass. They were under the 
guidance of leaders, designated colonels 
and captains, all properly trained by the 
Philadelphia Association of Sales Mana- 
gers, and the whole town was card in- 
dexed so that while the canvass was com- 
plete it did not overlap. Each captain 
was over ten workers. The home owner 
or mortgagee was asked to indicate on 
a signed pledge card the amount of mon- 
ey which he reasonably believed he could 
see his way clear to spend in repairing 
and modernizing his home or business 
property. The pledges of work to be 
done and money expended therefor were 
made in specific amounts. To be certain 
that the property owners fulfilled their 
original pledges as indicated on the 
signed pledge card a comprehensive fol- 


low-up procedure extended over a six 
months’ period. 

To visualize the methods by which 
modern materials and methods of con- 
struction could be used in renovizing 
homes there was held a Renovize Exposi- 
tion covering 6,000 square feet of floor 
space in one of the centrally located of- 
fice buildings of Philadelphia as an in- 
tegral part of the campaign. It was open 
to the public every day from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 5:30 o’clock. It 
attracted thousands of home owners who 
saw where they could renovize and re- 
pair, restore and renew their homes at 
today’s bargain prices. Everything was 
included in the exposition from cellar to 
attic. In addition there was a motion 
picture demonstration of various ways to 
nake the home more attractive. 


Contrast of New and Old Residences and 
Their Furnishings 


One of the most striking features of 
the exposition was that of contrast. Old 
rooms of the vintage of 1900-1915 were 
entered by visitors. Immediately adjoin- 
ing were modernized rooms, three sides 
complete with mantel, wall treatment, 
sash, drapes, etc., but with various stages 
of construction and finish, including lath- 
ing, plastering, painting, woodwork, etc., 
on the fourth side. In the space ad- 
joining were exhibits of various manu- 
facturers’ products capable of being util- 
ized in the modernization of living rooms 
and for the floors, walls and ceilings of 
other rooms, including the adjoining 
kitchen. The modernized kitchens, bath- 
rooms, attics and cellars drew large 
crowds. An old cellar, of the dusty fur- 
nace pipe variety, was shown alongside 
the modern cellar with its space-saving 
equipment, heating and laundry facili- 
ties, and an adjoining space in which 
were shown the various materials, ap- 
pliances, games, etc., capable of being 
used or installed in practically every 
home. 

A space devoted to exteriors featured 
terrace flooring, an enclosed porch with 
heat and equipment. The visit gave many 
ideas which had not formerly presented 
themselves. 


Suggestions For Modernization 


The committee sent out literature cov- 
ering items which could be considered 
for modernization in every part of the 
home. 

Thus, under the heading of lighting 
and power were conveyed the following 
suggestions: Install modern lighting sys- 
tem in place of obsolete type. Rewire 
with modern system to reduce fire haz- 
ard. Insulate exposed wires where re- 
quired. Replace old fixtures with mod- 
ern types. Install wall brackets. Pro- 
vide additional convenience outlets. In- 
stall lights on porches, in basement, and 


garage. Provide new appliance cords. 
Install transformer in place of battery 
bell system. Install additional bells for 


convenience. 
connections. 


Improve radio aerial and 


How Town Co-operated 


Soon after the first newspaper an- 
nouncements of the campaign one of the 
P hi ladelphia papers said: 

“Not since the Liberty Loan drives of 





WILLIAM A. LAW 


the war days has staid old Philadelphia 
seen such community spirit and enthusi- 
asm. Full page advertisements cried out 


the message from every newspaper ; signs 
and posters appeared in every street car, 
taxicab, subway, elevated; posters ap 


peared in every street car, subway and 
elevated; thousands of other posters were 
placed in store windows by b scouts; 
flags flew from rooftops and doorways; 
billboards displayed the familiar emblem; 
pamphlets accompanied gas and electric 
bills; speakers spoke over the radio; an 
autogiro flew over the city with gigantic 


sign ‘Renovize’; and every day the 
newspapers carried the news of the 
progress of the campaign. All this co- 
operation was contributed as were the 


services of an advertising agency (N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc.) that conducted the 
publicity. 

“It wasn’t long before the whole com- 
munity began to see the possibilities of 
the thing. One newspaper after another 
appeared with columns of small classified 
advertisements—advertisements placed on 
painters, carpenters, plumbers, roofers, 
plasterers and others, many of them 
small business concerns.” 


Distinct Financial Advantage 


In discussing one of the reasons for 
the success of the campaign Chairman 
William A. Law said that no effort was 
made to parcel out the work to the un- 
employed. The movement recognized 
that unemployment applies to the con- 
tractor and jobber as well as to the in- 


dividual craftsman; that if one gets work 
the other will obtain work also. Accord- 
ingly, property owners were not asked 


to give emp jloyment nor to accept the 
services of any specified individual or 
concern. They were simply asked to sign 
a pledge card stating the amount they 
would spend during the following six 
months and they were encouraged to call 
upon their own dealers and tradesmen, 
preferably those in their own neighbor- 
hood. This removed all element of char- 
ity and put it up to the property owner 
simply as a good business proposition. 
Later on the pledges were followed up 
to see that the work had been done. M1 
Law continued: 

“While the primary purpose of th 
campaign was to provide employment and 
to stimulate business the renovizing 
work done was of distinct financial ad- 
vantage to home owners, banks and all 
others who have a real stake in realty 
values. It is obvious that property in 
need of repair depreciates in value while 
property in good condition possessing 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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STRONG POSITION Of LIFE INSURANCE 
IN SOCIAL ami ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


Fred A. Howland, President of National Life of Vermont, As Chairman of Life 
Presidents Association Convention Summarizes Resources and 


Presiding as chairman of the twenty- 
A sso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Howland, 


seventh annual convention of the 


Thursday and today, Fred A. 
president of the National Life of Vt. 
opened the meeting with a broad view 
of the great resources and place of life 
social and 


insurance in the economic 


structure. Announcing the general 
theme of the meeting as “Resources and 
Resourcefulness—America’s Great Re- 


Mr. Howland said 


This is most assuredly a timely topic 


serves, 


at this hour, if only to remind us that in 
these days of all too much gloom and 
doubt we have in abundance the material 
things essential to prosperity and well 
being. 

In natural resources we are the envy 
of the 


necessary 


world. In the resourcefulness 
to adapt this wealth of ma- 
terial to our needs this great city in 
which we are met is adequate proof of 
our genius. So endowed, we must recog- 
nize that if we are not masters of our 
fate the 


ourselves alone 


fault is not in our stars but in 


The addresses which follow will de- 
velop the 
should stimulate the 


theme in various aspects and 
confidence justified 


by our national background and essential 


to our economic recover} 
Current conditions have made quite 
clear the place that life insurance has 


made for itself in our civilization as a 


trustworthy reserve in time of stress 
The test has been vere, but the re- 
sponse has been adequate This is es- 
pecially gratifying because life surance 


as conducted on this continent is in es- 
sential respects an American product, 
safeguarded according to American con 
ceptions, and developed 
methods to an extent unapproached el 
where in volume and in flexibilit 


Apply Self-Regulation 





In a time when fear and distrust, 
largely responsible for our present con 
prevalent, it is certainly stim- 
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Resourcefulness of Life Insurance 








FRED A. HOWLAND 

n stort weather. They are also note- 
worthy because they are peculiar to life 
insurance, or at least appertain to it in 
a unique degree, and because they op- 
erate to minimize the taking of chances 
and the effect of faulty management. 

\s in engineering, so in the develop- 
ment of life insurance reserves, the fac- 
tors used provide such heavy safety mar- 


gins that security is assured even under 


adverse conditions; while the invest- 
ments necessary to creat these reserves 
need not be speculative, and cannot be 
so under the statutory requirements con 
trolling companies doing a very major 
part of the business 

Furthermore, the premium charges 
provided in the policies of insurance are 
ixed and published, and price cutting is 
forbidden by law 

These conditions not merely encourag¢ 
sound and conservative management but 
for the most part oblige it in so far as 
: rv regulation can accomplish it. 





Sources of Its Strength 


One interesting feature quite peculiar 
to life insurance, which has enabled it to 
meet the recent unprecedented demands 
for money (now happily diminished) and 
for the time being to supplement the 
banking facilities of the country, is the 
inherent ability of the companies to 
trengthen their cash positions without 


the forced sale of securities. Many do 
not realize that the daily inflow of funds 

from premium payments, from interest 
n securities, and from maturing invest- 
ments—in a <oing life insurance com- 
pany remains quite steady even in de- 
pressions and is so far in excess of the 
da ut f death claims, maturing 
policies, and other current demands that 
the simple expedient of reducing the vol- 
ime f new investments immediately 
builds up adequate cash balances. When 


it is understood that the average daily 
investments of the large companies range 
from $500,000 to over $1,000,000, the read- 
iness with which cash can be accumu- 
lated is apparent. This additional cash, 
which would ordinarily be immediately 
placed in interest-earning investments, 1s 
thus made available to meet any unusual 
demands. 

The country’s present difficulties have 
been due in part to the inadequacy of 
our distributive processes. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that 
the institution of life insurance has as 
its primary function the distribution of 
resources both to large numbers of in- 
dividuals and over long periods of time 

Incidentally, this involves the collec- 
tion of relatively small sums from mil- 
lions of policyholders in every corner of 
the land into central reservoirs and the 
application of these large accumulations 
pending their ultimate payment to bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders, to the devel- 
opment of the country through the pur- 
chase of government, municipal, railroad, 
and utility bonds, and the financing of 
farms, homes, and business structures 
This utilization for these necessary pur- 
poses of such funds as would, except 
for life insurance, be scattered and un- 
marshalled resources of the country is a 
service responsible in no small degree 
for the unparalleled growth in recent 
years of the United States and Canada. 
\ discussion of life insurance invest- 
ments and their wide distribution will be 
heard from this platform this afternoon 

This impressive by-product, involving 
so large an aggregate of non-callable 
investments in strong hands, supple 
ments in its stabilizing influence the an- 
nual payments to beneficiaries and poli- 
cyholders, which in this period of na- 
tional emergency have reached their 
highest point, slightly exceeding those 
of last year—the previous high record 
as will appear from data accumulated by 
the Association. 

During this year, life insurance com- 
panies will have disbursed to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries $3,100,000,000 in the 
form of death claims, matured endow- 
ments, annuities, surrender values, divi- 
dends, and disability benefits. Of this 
sum $2,175,000,000 went to living policy- 
holders, and the remainder of $925,000,000 
was paid to widows, orphans, and other 
dependent beneficiaries. That there has 
been no let-down in this primary distrib- 
utive function of life insurance is shown 
by the following table of such payments 
for the past five years: 

LIFE INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


To To 
Year Policyholders Beneficiaries Total 
1929 $1,131,000,000 $ 831,000,000 $ 1,962,000,000 
1930 1,363,000,000 884,000,000 2,247 ,000,000 
1931 1,663,000,000 944,000,000 2,607 000,000 
1932 2,156,000,000 931,000,000 3,087,000,000 
1933 2,175,000,000 925,000,000 3,100,000,000 


Total $8,488,000,000 $4,515,000,000 $13,003,000,000 
These figures do not include the large 
amounts loaned to policyholders. 
This is an economic force which must 


be reckoned with—a force which in the 
carlier major depressions has been of 
minor importance. In 1875, for example, 
we find that the total paid to poliey- 
holders and beneficiaries was $69,000,000 
In 1804, the corresponding — figur 
amounted to $118,000,000. ; 


In another light: On December 31 
1875, it is reported that there was about 
$2,023,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
while in 1894 this figure has increased t 
$2,506,000,000. Contrast this with the 
tact that life insurance companies in this 
country, as of the end of this year, will 
have in force, despite the depression, ap- 
proximately $95,000,000,000, only 5% less 
than the $100,154,000,000 in force at the 
end of 1932. This protection covers the 
lives of about 63,000,000 policyholders or 
one-half the entire population of the 
country. 

It is also noteworthy that in this year 
of 1933 new life insurance protection has 
been purchased to the extent of approxi- 
mately $13,000,000,000. While this  rep- 
resents a decrease of 104% from the 
$14,514,000,000 of last year, it certainly 
is to the credit of the American people 
that they purchased, under existing con- 
ditions, this volume of protection for 
their dependents and themselves. 

The growing volume of these benefits 
is significant as an indicator of the posi- 
tion which life insurance has assumed in 
our social and economic structure. 


Sound Fundamentals 


While the life insurance structure as 
developed in the days of Elizur Wright, 
and largely through his influence, has 
proved so fundamentally sound that tt 
has suffered very little change in its ba- 
sic principles, yet it could hardly be ex- 
pected that it would pass through the 
ordeal of the last few years without en- 
countering experiences which point valu- 
able lessons. We learn from adversity 
and this period of stress has not been 
exceptional in developing concepts look- 
ing toward the further progress of the 
institution of life insurance and the bet- 
terment of its service to policyholders 
Life insurance has the resourcefulness to 
profit by the experiences of the depres- 
sion years. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from re- 
ferring to what I believe must always be 
a controlling factor if life insurance 1s to 
measure up to its responsibilities and 
meet its obligations to society. | mean 
a due and constant observance of what 
may be termed the ethics of the business 

It is my observation that there has 
been for some years a_ growing Con- 
sciousness by those in the business 0! 
the obligation of trusteeship with all 
which that involves. A strict adherence 
to this high standard, expressed in the 
intelligent management of a business 5° 
fundamentally sound, will sustain ane 
justify the public confidence which must 
persist if life insurance is to develop 1s 
full resources and do its potential work 
in the world. 
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Zompany A\ssets Gained During 
Of Depression 


Will Reach $21,135,000,000 At End of 1933; Bradford H. Walker, President, Life 


Insurance Co. of Va., Analyzes Investment Trends Before Life Presidents 


Assets of American life insurance com- 
panies had an uninterrupted growth 
throughout the depression years and at 
the close of this year will reach a new 
high at $21,135,000,000, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and presented be- 
fore the convention of the association at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this 
week by Bradford H. Walker, president 
of the Life Insurance Co. of Va 

“No one can doubt the social value of 
life insurance or its essential soundness 
as a financial institution,” said Mr. Wal- 
ker, “after its splendid demonstration of 





Blackstone Studios, N. Y. 
BRADFORD H. WALKER 


strength during the four years of de- 
pression. Life insurance has achieved a 
stability unsurpassed by any other finan- 
cial institution.” 

At the end of 1929, the total admitted 
assets of all United States legal reserve 
companie s amounted to $17,482,000,000 ; 
the end of 1930, $18,880,000,000; at 
end of 1931, to $20,160,000,000; and at the 
end of 1932. to $20,754,000,000. The pres- 
ent estimate of $21,135,000,000, therefore, 
represents a four-year increase of $3,- 
653,000,000. While this increase is less 
than two-thirds the increase of $5,944,- 
000,000 during the four years ending with 
1929, it compares favorably with the in- 


crease during the four-year period pre- 
ceding that, which amounted to $3,602,- 
000,000. 


What Investment Trends Have Been 


Analyzing investment trends, Mr. Wal- 
ker presented composite figures of fifty- 
one legal reserve companies which held 
92% of the total admitted assets of all 
such companies in the United States. 

It is estimated that these companies 
will hold at the end of December about 
$19,360,000,000, making a net increase of 
about $340,000,000 over $19,020,000,000, 
the amount at the end of 1932. Analyz- 
ng this increase by classes of invest- 

nts showed that farm mortgage loans 

ased about $168,000,000 and city 
‘ about $311,000,000, making a 
total decrease in mortgage loans of $479,- 


000,000, and shifting the percentage of 
total assets held in this class of invest- 
ment from 35.7 to 32.6. Bonds and stocks 
showed a net increase during the year 
of approximately $271,000,000. This class 
of assets showed a gain in proportion to 
total assets from 36.7% to 37.4%. Gov- 
ernment bonds increased about $283,000,- 
000, chiefly due to a $232,000,000 increase 
in United States govermnent bonds and 
a $55,000,000 increase in domestic state, 
county and municipal bonds. There was 
a decrease in corporate securities of $12,- 
000,000, railroad securities having de- 
creased by $34,000,000, while public utility 
securities increased by $18,000,000, and 
other corporate securities by $4,000,000. 


Policy loans and premium notes showed 


an increase of $20,000,000, and the per- 
centage of assets so held decreased from 
17.9% to $17.7%. While the gain in real 
estate holdings, amounting to about 
$360,000,000, was somewhat larger than 
usual this year, the percentage of assets 
so held increased only from 4.0% to 
5.8%. 

The current trends thus briefly indi- 
cated become more meaningful when we 


view them in the light of trends mani- 
fested by life insurance investments over 
a period of years, said Mr. Walker. 
The investments of these fifty-one 
companies in bonds and stocks, the class 
now having the greatest percentage of 
assets, 37.4, amount to approximately $7,- 
247,000,000. Only about 7% represents 
stock holdings, principally preferred and 
guaranteed stocks. In 1906, the earliest 
year for which there is comparable data, 
the bonds and stocks held by these com- 
panies amounted to $1,437,461,000 or 
about one-fifth of their present holdings. 
In proportion to total assets, this class 
then represented 50.0% of the total. De- 
spite the uninterrupted growth in the vol- 
ume of bonds and stocks during the in- 
tervening years, this percentage has 
shown a steadily downward trend. In 
1925 it was superseded by the percentage 


of total assets held in mortgage loans, 
which class maintained the lead until 
1932, when it fell slightly below bonds 


and stocks with respect to this ratio. In 
1933, bonds and stocks held, with an in- 
creased margin, the lead they regained 
last vear. 


THe FRASER AGENCY 


of THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Each Y ear 


About two-fifths of the total bonds and 
stocks now held by these companies are 
in railroad securities, which at the end 
of the year will approximate $2,906,000,- 
000 representing 15.0% of total assets. 
From 1906 to 1931, railroad securities fol- 
lowed the same directional trend as that 
of total bonds and stocks increasing in 
amount from $1,001,728,000 to $2,996,675,- 
000, while decreasing in ratio to total 
assets from 34.8% to 16.26 During the 
past two years the trend in amount has 
turned slightly downward. The present 
investments in railroad securities by 
these companies represent over one-fifth 
of the funded debt of all railroads in the 
United States. 

Total for Utilities Reaches New High 

The second largest item under the gen- 
eral classification “bonds and stocks” and 
representing about one- quarter of it, is 
that of public utility securities. Such 
holdings, amounting to about $1,826,000,- 
0OO as estimated for the end of the year, 
represent 94% of total assets. Public 
utility bonds and stocks, an insignificant 
item in the life insurance portfolios in 
1906, represented only 4.7% of total assets 
at that time. Amounting to $134,056,000 
at the end of 1906, they increased in the 
twenty-year period ending with 1926 to 
$826,360,000, and since have more than 
doubled. The high point in these securi- 
ties as to percentage to total assets was 
reached in 1931 when they totaled $1,- 
814,268,000, representing 9.8% of total 
assets, and as to amount will be reached 
this year when they will total $1,826,000,- 
000 but will represent only 9.4% of total 
assets. 

The tremendous expansion of tele- 
phone, telegraph, water, gas, light and 
power facilities which have been such 
important factors in the advancement of 
modern living created a great need for 
capital which has absorbed this increas- 
ing portion of the nation’s life insurance 
funds, commented Mr. Walker. 

The next important component under 
the classification “bonds and stocks” i 
domestic state, county, and municipal 
securities. The general trend of such 
obligations held by the fifty-one com- 
panies has been rapidly upward from 
$103,789,000 in 1906 to $795,000,000 at the 
present time. The percentage of these 
bonds to total assets, however, has re- 
mained within the limits of 2.7% and 
4.6% during these years. 

Other corporate securities held by 
these companies at the present time 
amount to about $598,000,000, or about 
3.1% of total assts. In 1906, such securi- 
ties amounted to $107,777,000, represent- 
ing 3.7% of total assets. In 1911, they 
amounted to only $81,778,000, or 2.0% of 
the total. Since then, they have shown 
an upward trend as to amount of invest- 
ment. At the end of this year they will 
total $598,000,000, an amount equal to 
3.1% of assets. 


Trend in Government Bonds 


Approximately equal to the fifty-one 
company holdings in corporate securities, 
other than of railroads and public utili- 
ties, are their present investinents in 
United States Government bonds, which 
are estimated at $653,000,000 or 3.4% of 
total assets. These bonds have been on 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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anadian Finance Miinister’s 


Reckless 


One of the contributing factors to the 


depression has been the orgy of spend- 


ing by public bodies with the result that 
public funds became exhausted, new 
work construction was slowed up or 
stopped, and taxation and other burdens 
came to harrass public treasuries. <A 
spending government was popular; a 


prudent one, unpopular. 


dgar N 


Dominion 


Discussing this situation EF 
Rhodes, Minister of 
of C addressing 


vention 


Finance, 


the annual con- 


anada, 
this week of the 


\ssociation of 





EDGAR N. RHODES 
Life Insurance Presidents, made the sug- 
gestion that in normal times expendi- 
ture on public works should be cut to 
the bone, and with the reserve which 


would be piled up after a few years (it 
reckless 


annually 


would make a huge sum if the 


expenditure would be reduced 
only 25%) the 
could be kept at a harmless distance 

Mr. Rhodes believes that this could 
be accomplished if the public would cor- 
rectly understand that funds in_ the 
Treasury so recklessly spent are not a 
thing apart, but represent taxation on 
income, wages and savings of the people 
He called upon the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents to 
help spread this knowledge widely and 
to make the people realize what extrav- 
agance in vernment means 


specter of depression 


No Infallible Nostrums or Financial 


Cure-Alls 

In leading up to the suggestion he 

nade, Mr. Rhodes said 
“Leaving aside the technocrats, the 
cocksure economists and financial wiz 
ards, who each prescribs different in- 
fallible nostrum or panacea or economic 
cure-all, I am prepared to agree that 
ich can be ace ished in minimizing 
and in perhaps venting great de- 
sut let us assume that there 
be devised a perfect piece of hu 


1 


n mechanism for this purpose 
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Plea Against 


Expenditures Of Public Funds 


“And the further estimate is made that 
when the cost of repairs and mainte- 


“We must always envisage factors be- 
yond human control such as pestilence, 


drought, fire, and flood, and from cli- 
matic or other causes, poor crops, or 
crop failures. 


“IT am old-fashioned enough to believe 


that as in centuries past we may expect 
the fat years and lean years, and the 
wise husbandman is he who lays by a 
portion of an abundant harvest to sus- 
tain his people in the lean years to 
follow. 

“Having said so much, may I at once 


disavow any suggestion of approving the 
attitude of the fatalist or of subscribing 
to the doctrine of laissez-faire. On the 
contrary, it is my belief that while we 
must contemplate in the future, if not 
depression, at least tendencies to depres- 
sions, these tendencies can be corrected 
and controlled in large degree, if not 
entirely eliminated, by wise, prudent and 
carefully planned expenditure on public 
undertakings 
Craze For Vast, Wasteful Construction 
Projects 

“Heretofore, in prosperous periods, 
public bodies have merely ‘joined the 
procession.’ With revenues buoyant and 


abundant credit available, they have 
launched without thought or foresight 
into vast construction projects. Enter- 
ing into wasteful and needless competi- 
tion with private enterprise and giving 
an artificial stimulus to both material 
and labor costs, they have secured a 
minimum of return for a maximum of 
expenditure, have constructed public 
works at peak prices, the interest, de- 
preciation and maintenance charges hav- 
ing to be borne by the over-burdened 
taxpayers during the trying period of 
deflation and hard times which had in- 
evitably to follow in large measure as a 
result of this procedure, and have been 
the unconscious agencies in accelerating 
dangerous periods of inflation. 

“In the United States in a normal or 


average year, there is expended upon 
public works $3,500,000,000, giving em- 
ployment directly to 900,000 men, ac- 


cording to the survey made by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research and 
the Department of Commerce. 

“And these public expenditures on per- 
manent improvements represent from 
35% to 40% of the total volume of ex- 
penditures for all private and public con- 
struction. 
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Advantages 


Atlantic representatives derive many ad- 
vantages through their association with 


Those interested in knowing more fully | 
about what Atlantic offers to its men in the 
field are cordially invited to write for our 
“Atlantic Advantages.” 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company | 
Richmond, Virginia | 
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nance is taken into 


account, an item 


which tends to increase year by year 
these figures under- rather than over- 


state the total outlay. 
sume that this estimate for the Unit 


It is fair to as- 


ed 


States will hold approximately for o 
: ‘ s ther 
progressive countries where comparable 


figures are not available. 


His Suggestion 


“My contention is that in normal times 


expenditure on public works should 
cut to the bone,” continued Mr. Rhod 
“Let us assume that we only reduce 
in the United States 


be 
es 
it 


by 25%, and that 


that amount is placed in reserve. This 


would provide over a five-year peri 
the sum of $4,375,000,000. 

“Can it be doubted that with this hug 
sum available when the grim spectre 
depression appears on the horizon it ¢ 


od 


ge 
of 
an 


either be entirely dispelled or kept ata 


harmless distance. 
“IT have not taken into account t 
beneficial result which would follow 


he 


if 


a similar course were adopted by ini: 


viduals and by private enterprise. 


Tr 
it 


would be too much to expect uniform 


practice in this respect, 
tive quality in human nature would 


doubt result in a further helpful contr- 


bution from this source. 
“It may be, I trust it will be, fou 


but the imita- 


n 


- 


nd 


that the sufferings and hardships of re- 


cent years will serve as a lesson, a 
constitute 
fulness. 
be too great, if because of 
enabled to prevent future generatio 
from undergoing similar experiences. 


nd 


a challenge to our resource 
The price we have paid will not 
it we ar 


ns 


“The greatest obstacle in the path wil 
be the lack of knowledge and _ under 


standing on the part of the mass of 0 
fellow-citizens who would be so great} 


benefited by such a policy. 


o 
tly 


“Because heretofore spending govern: 


ments have been popular governments 
and prudent governments, if not pos: 
tively unpopular, have seldom if eve! 


commended themselves to the public, ! 
am inclined to hold the view 


that the 


ultimate and lasting success of demo 


cratic institutions will be 


determine( 


largely by the question as to whether 
the people as a whole grasp the know! 


edge 
a thing apart, that they do not come! 


that funds in the Treasury are no 


I 


the form of manna, but represent whol 
taxation upon the income, the wages, and 


the savings of the people themselves. 


“It follows as a natural sequence tha 


if this knowledge can be brought ho 
to all our citizens, the policy sugges 
can be made effective. 

Appeals to Life Presidents 


me 
te 


“To assist in hastening the day whe 


this knowledge 


is widespread, your if 


portant organization is afforde »d a wort 


derful opportunity for performing 
great and lasting public service. 


a 


“You are the custodians of vast sum 


of the people’s savings. 
ship is composed of prominent 1 
strategically located throughout 

whole of North America, and your 


Your member 


nen 
the 
ol- 


ficers and employes compose a vast arm} 


which reaches out to and 


contact with the individual in the mo 


regions. May I earnestly 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Seasonable Prospecting 


B ANKERS LIFE COMPANY salesmen are again using—for 
the second successive year—a highly successful plan for fall and 


early-winter prospecting. 


This plan was introduced by the Company's Sales Depart- 
ment in 1932. In that first season it accounted for these results: 
—(I) salesmen were put in favorable contact with more than 
10,000 prospects; and (2) more than $2,400,000 of new business 


was written as a direct result. 


For 1933, Company experience to date indicates success as 


marked as that of a year ago. 


This is only one of many specific examples to illustrate how 
the Bankers Life Company's Sales and Advertising Departments 
are constantly producing plans to put salesmen in touch with 


prospects and get applications. 


The many experiences of Bankers Life salesmen with our 


Company's plans have a significant lesson for all underwriters. 





That lesson is this: if your company has a Direct Mail Advertising 





BANKERS LIFE P F 
olan plan, make regular use of it. The results will show you why. 


WE Do ova maT 


ANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Des Moines, Lowa 


54 YEARS OLD . 54 YEARS OLD 
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William Alexander Contrasts 
eo With “Today’s Opportunities 


Fr itty Y ears 


Sixty-five years in the business of life 
insurance—and all that time with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society which 
he has served with great distinction, and 
in serving it has also been one of the 
great props to the entire world of life 
insurance production, William Alexander 
was on the program of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents yesterday. 
He compared life insurance today with 
what it was half a century or more ago. 

Mr. Alexander began by contrasting 
the friendly harmony among life com- 
panies today with the situation half a 
century ago when “every president car- 
ried a knife, and with hardly an excep- 
tion it was war to the knife among the 
companies over which they presided.” 
Instead of dwelling upon the value of 
what they had to offer they sought pat- 
ronage by assailing their competitors. 
“And most of their ammunition consist- 
ed of extravagant comparisons and parti- 
san statistics,” he added. It was the pol- 
icyholder who suffered. Often companies 
took advantage of purely technical points 
to contest payment of policies. He cited 
the celebrated Dwight case which roused 
widespread interest in 1878. That was 
the case which influenced action, subse- 
quently taken, which resulted in the in- to surrender his 
troduction of an incontestable clause in failed in their attempt. 
the life insurance contract. afte r he died. 

“Twenty-one companies were involved; 
one for $50,000, one for $20,000, two for 
$15,000, thirteen for $10,000, and four for 





ALEXANDER 


WILLIAM 


they 
there- 


insurance; but 
Shortly 


Details of the Dwight Case 


Mr. Alexander’s summary of the 


Dwight case follows $5,000. : 
Colonel Walton Dwight, of Bingham- ‘The company that carried the larg- 
ton, N. Y., was a believer in life insur- e¢St amount, $50,000, and one of the com- 


ance, and from time to time insured his Panies carrying $5,000 were satisfied that 
life for large amounts to cover tempor- the claims against them were just, and 
ary contingencies. Some of this insur- Paid them promptly. The other nincteen 
ance he surrendered; some of it he re- Companies refused to pay. 

tained. 

“In 1878 he increased his insurance to 
a quarter of a million—a large sum for 
one man to acquire at that time. 

“Shortly thereafter it was rumored that 
he was ill. W hereupon certain companies 
in which he was insured sent their ad- 
justers to Binghamton. They found the 
Colonel in bed, and tried to induce him 


Companies United in Suits 


“The contesting companies formed a 
combination, and united in defending a 
series of suits on varying grounds—sui- 
cide, in one case; misrepresentation in 
others. In one suit, for example, it was 
shown that Colonel Dwight had testified 
in his application that he had never sold 


intoxicating liquors, whereas he had been 
at one time proprietor of a hotel in 
which there had been a bar. 

“In the first of these trials the jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the wid- 
ow. Lut the case was appealed to the 
Court of Appeals, and there the previous 
judg ‘ment was reversed. 

‘the ruling of the Court of 
was to the following effect: 

“ an insurance policy in plain and unam- 
biguous language makes the observance of an 
apparently immaterial requirement the condition 
ot a valid contract, neither courts nor juries 
have the right to disregard it, or to construct, 
by implication or otherwise, a new contract 
ot that deliberately made by the parties. 

“Notwithstanding this ruling this claim 
was ultimately paid, for other suits that 
brought were decided in favor of 
the widow. So, sooner or later, all these 
nineteen claims were settled, but some 
of them not until long after Dwight’s 
death, and after the widow had spent 
years of suspense and anxiety.” 


Unjust Claims Must Be Resisted 


But while Mr. Alexander discussed 
some other cases of resisted payments 
he insisted that fraudulent claims, includ- 
ing unjust disability demands, must be 
resisted. The interests of honest policy- 
holders must be safeguarded. His criti- 
cism related solely to cases where cer- 
tain companies took advantage of the 
Law of Warranties—now fortunately 
climinated by statute from insurance con- 
tracts. 

From the beginning the prudently 
managed companies have opposed these 
evil courses, but nevertheless they suf- 
fered indirectly from the indiscretions of 
their competitors. 

Today claims are paid at once—like 
sight drafts. In the early days no set- 
tlement was ever made until two or three 
months after the receipt of satisfactory 
“proofs of death.” Frequently there 
were delays of many months, resulting 
in hardships—sometimes in disaster. 


The Agent in the Old Days 


In the days of half a century ago the 
agent had hard sledding. He was con- 


Appeals 


were 


andicaps Of 


fronted by innumerable perplexities and 
obstacles. He was untrained and was 
not always able to give expert advice 
and guidance to his customers. Most of 
the men he approached had very vague 
notions about life insurance, and were 
ignorant of its value and importance, 
Wives, who often were prejudiced or su- 
perstitious, opposed it. Henry Ward 
Beecher, T. DeWitt Talmadge and other 
enlightened clergymen endorsed it in 
their sermons, but many preachers de- 
nounced it on the ground that those who 
looked to it for protection were “flying 
in the face of Providence.” 

Under such conditions the agent found 
it hard to win the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and when a man who had been ad- 
vised to insure met the agent in the 
street he crossed over to the other side; 
or if the agent called at his office he 
slipped out by the back door. 

Agent’s Present Opportunities 

In discussing the agent’s opportunities 
today Mr. Alexander said: 

“Ionorant and incompetent agents can 
hope for little success during the difficult 
period through which we are now pass- 
ing, but I have studied closely the activ- 
ities of the field men during the last half 
century, and I am sure that today the 
agents who are well trained—who are of 
professional calibre—have opportunities 
that their predecessors never dreamed of. 

“The strength and prosperity of the 
companies represented here are due to 
the fact that they are conducted on the 
‘legal reserve’ basis. Today this is gen- 
erally recognized as the only sound and 
workable basis. 

Sut the evil of 
be stamped out. 
have been strengthening 
their investments in life insurance by 
building up an adequate reserve must 
beware of the insurance jackals that are 
still prowling about, seeking whom the) 
may devour.” 

In concluding 
ander said: 

“T am not attempting to review in de- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


‘twisting’ remains to 
All policyholders who 
and improving 


his address Mr. Alex- 











THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Life and Accident Insurance 
Annuities . «. « 
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Issues Guaranteed Low Cost Insurance 
Issues many different forms of Policies at attractive premium rates 


For information regarding territory, communicate with nearest General Agent or Agency Department 
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“POWER OF PURPOSE” DAY 


Friday, November 24th, 1933 


with 


284 Lives Submitted for $1,031,090 


on that one day 


Becomes a Tribute to the Courage and Power of Purpose of our 
associates and is Positive Proof that Production depends more on our 


own ability to control ourselves than to influence the public. 


THE JOHN C.Mc NAMARA ORGANIZATION 


General Agents 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 














Life Annuities Accident and Health Group 
122 E. 42nd Street 17 John Street 
LExington 2-6713 COrtlandt 7-8300 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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Conveying to the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents at its meeting in 
New York 
the American 
V. Keesling, president of the convention, 


this week the greetings of 


Life Convention, Francis 
who is also vice-president and counsel 
of the West Life, that the 
life msurance business should take steps 
toward the self- 
control of the business or face the pos- 


Coast said 


proper destiny and 


sibility of government control. 


Mr. Keesling said in 

“Thirty-three of your sixty-five mem- 
bers are also members of the American 
Life Convention. Though many of your 
members have home offices east of the 
Appalachians they transact business 
throughout most of that territory ‘be- 
yond the Alps.’ To you the regions west 
of the Alleghenies are not unexplored 
outland nor are the peoples unknown 
The competent executive has always been 
informed, and co-operation of associa- 
tions such as that of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention has been an impor- 
tant agency in promoting understanding. 
Current developments, however, demon- 
strate a woeful lack of understanding 
generally. 

“It is as important for the man of the 
East to have the point of view of the 
man of the West, the man of the South 
that of the man of the North, as_ th« 
reverse is true. This is very amply dem- 
onstrated by the salutary etfect on west- 
ern youth who have attended castern 
schools. 

“The descendants of the natives of the 
western fringe of the continent thought 
nothing of selling their stove to go to a 


part: 



































































circus. The spell of the pioneers who 
supplanted these natives in authority 
persists throughout the great stretches, 


central and western, and there is an in- 
clination to experiment, thereby differ- 
ing from the natural conservatism of 

older communities. 
‘*But the Flame of 
your spirit stirs, 


God through 


Adventurers—O Adventurers!’ 
Comprehensive Understanding of 
Problems 


“Our present day problems emphasize 
the necessity of a comprehensive under- 
standing of the problems not only of the 
East Coast but the great central country 


and the Pacific Coast Developments 
Irom investigations, regardless ot inspi- 
ration or motive, command our atten- 
tion. It is true that the scene has shifted 


Irom prospect to retrospect and the facts 
are available to today’s critics as against 
the result sought by the executive of 
yesterday. Nevertheless, while the pcr- 
is changed, it is not a defense 
against reprehensible conduct. Develop- 
ments must not be disregarded whik 
legitimate effort is made to sustain pri- 
ate initiative in industry 


spective 














“We are cognizant of some commen- 
tators on the depression who hold that 
od as well as ill results will be forth 
omi In prosperity seemingly there 
nsiderable disregard of some funda 

ntal requirements. In the ease which 
characterizes such conditions exact hon- 











Business 


FRANCIS V 


KEESLING 


esty may be disregarded, inefficiency be 
obscured by apparent executive success 
and the requirement of ordinary business 
reserves be frequently overlooked. It is 
unfortunately true that a national shock 
is required to produce a sober considera- 
tion of facts. As we survey the business 
wreckage about us we are conscious of 
the results of executive inefficiency, the 
disregard of exact honesty and the very 
vital necessity of co-operation for the 
general welfare which is best exemplified 
by the theory of life insurance. 

“One thoughtful life insurance execu- 
tive has said that we are awakening to 
an understanding that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper. The sentiment is of the es- 
sence of life insurance. Such an under- 
standing should have prevented the pay- 
ment of unearned bonuses, unearned be- 
cause it was not executive genius which 
was responsible for the apparent success 
and, even if it were, could not be jus- 
tified as against the requirement of busi- 
reserve. If there had been under- 
standing of responsibility, investors who 
had placed confidence in_ institutions 
whose names were primarily the badges 
of honesty would not have found their 
fortunes shrunken as the ultimate real 
value of recommended securities was es- 
tablished. The theory of pensions would 
not have been disregarded 


ness 


A Change in Industry 


“Unfortunately, the disease carrier 
contaminates others and we now look to 
our sources and resources, which we may 
now do with confidence because of ex- 
perience of the past. In so doing we 
may be required to attempt, in the hope 
of guidance, an analysis of nostrums 
purely political and economic, but in the 


end it shall be solved. We will not be 
swept from our feet by the cross-cur- 
rents but will intelligently navigate a 
safe cours« In my mind’s eye I see a 
change in industry. It is a venturesome 


prediction that there will be a greater 
return to the wage-earner and a decreas- 
ing return to capital. Increased return 





to the waye-carner will be represented 
in reserves for unemployment and for 
pensions, protecting the increased return 
against the disinclination to save, and 
reducing penury at all times. This has 
a very direct bearing upon interest re- 
turn, so we shall consider interest trends. 
There is nothing shocking in this if we 
are really concerned in individual hap- 
piness, which is otherwise known as the 
general welfare. 

“IT venture to express a few thoughts 
bearing upon co-operation. Co-opera- 
tion, as I conceive it, relates to efforts 
to assure stability in our own business, 
and includes co-operation to insure the 
stability of other businesses, and for all 
purposes a well-defined activity to ef- 
fectuate sound government. Life insur- 
ance having demonstrated resistance not- 
withstanding disease carriers, executives 
must be more profoundly impressed than 
ever that co-operation is indispensable. 
Time prevents dwelling upon the intri- 
cate ramifications of insurance invest- 
ments. Only the most superficial con- 


* V. 



























Need For Self Control Of Insurance 
Stressed By 


Keesling 


sideration of the subject demonstrates 
that insurance is vitally related to busi- 
ness generally. In fact, real business 
stability demands that the business ex- 
ecutive be concerned not only with the 
problems of other executives in his own 
line but as well must have a sympathetic 
and very positive interest in the troubles 
of executives in other lines of business, 
The intrusions of racketeers in Chicago 
may be charged primarily to that lack of 
sympathetic interest. What was the 
trouble of an executive in one line of 
business did not impress the executive 
in another line of business until _ the 
racketeer had made inroads in his own 
business. 

“As fundamental causes of the nation- 
al holocaust are developed, it is evident 
that there has been personal delinquency, 
personal indifference and personal dis- 
regard. Fiduciary responsibility in life 
insurance has compelled the application 
of the ethical, and in business generally 
its obvious contribution to © stability 

(Continued on Page 48) 


Alexander Contrasts Fifty Years 


(Continued from Page 30) 


tail the advance of life insurance during 
the last half-century. If I should make 
that attempt it would be necessary to 
dwell upon the gradual development of 
the business along many lines. Never- 
theless, I must touch upon two impor- 
tant subjects. 

“One of these is the legislative inves- 
tigation in 1905 of the companies organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of New 
York. That investigation was whole- 
some in its results. It checked certain 
dangerous tendencies and suggested ap- 
propriate amendments to the insurance 
laws of the state. But at the same time 
it revealed the following important facts: 
It was shown that the business of these 
companies had been conducted on sound 
principles, that adequate premium rates 
had been maintained, that risks had been 
selected with care, that mortality experi- 
ence had been normal, and that maturing 
policies had been promptly paid. In 
short, it was clearly shown that these 
companies were not only solvent, but 
conspicuously prosperous. 

“Just here it is worth noting that the 
action of the New York legislature had 
a salutary influence throughout the 
United States. A conference between 
governors, attorneys general and insur- 
ance commissioners was held in Chicago 
in 1906 and a “Committee of Fifteen” 
was appointed to draft a uniform code 
of insurance laws for recommendation to 
the other states. While this code was not 
adopted by any state in its entirety or in 
the identical form recommended, it pro- 
vided a basis for the enactments of 
many States. . 


Financial Stability 


“IT need say only a word about the 
other topic—the behavior of life insur- 
ance during periods of financial disturb- 
ance. 

“When I entered the insurance field in 


1869 I heard a great deal about the panic 
of 1857. Since then I have watched life 
insurance pass through every panic and 
depression, beginning with ‘the panic of 
1873. And I have observed that during 
such periods of stress and _ strain lif 
insurance has been the only industry to 
function normally. 

“Half a century ago life insurance pro- 
vided for a few important needs, but 
many of the most valuable services now 
rendered had not been thought of. Busi- 
ness Insurance was undeveloped; Group 
Insurance was unknown; no policies wer 
paid in the form of an income for life; 
Annuities were seldom taken, and many 
of the most useful Annuity forms, such 


as the Refund and Retirement Annu- 
ties, had not been devised. 
The Future 


“I could emphasize these contrasts by 
citing multitudes of additional examples, 
but I have said enough to remind you 
that life insurance is a living, growing, 
expanding industry; that most of the 
imperfections of the past have becn out- 
grown, and that the many services now 
rendered to the public are more valuabl 
and important than the few formerly of- 
fered. And there is no exaggeration, | 
am sure, in the statement already made 
that our business today is conducted un- 
der a perfected system, which rests on 
foundations as ‘steadfast as the everlast- 
ing hills.’ For I contend that the sys- 
tem is sound, even if here and there in 
practice imperfections still exist. 

“May we not feel assured, therefore, 
that life insurance will last as long as 
civilization endures, and that it will con- 
tinue to be the most useful and benefi- 
cent of industries? I am sure the only 
true answer to this question is ‘Yes, 
provided the companies are wisely con- 
ducted, on a sound ‘legal reserve’ basis, 
under reasonable laws—laws that are 
protective but not obstructive.” 
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THE HAVILAND-GIBBS AGENCIES 
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TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-7970 


NATIONAL NEWARK BUILDING 
744 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 3-6262 





NORTHERN NEW JERSEY and NEW YORK CITY 
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AGENTS 
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HARRY ROSS, JR a J . WALKER JOHN A. RAMSAY 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 












































Company Assets Gain In Depression 


(Continued 


the increase since 1930, reversing a rapid- 
ly declining trend from 1921, when the 
amount of such holdings by these com- 
panies amounted to $801,268,000 and rep- 
resented 10.7% of total assets. The 1921 
peak was the cumulative result of the 
large loans to the Government made by 
the life insurance companies during the 
war and post-war years when the needs 
of the Federal Government were greatest. 

The holdings of these companies in the 
obligations of the Dominion of Canada 
and its subdivisions have risen steadily 
in amount throughout the period of our 
survey. In 1906, they totaled $22,214,- 
O00 ; today, $452,000,000. Since 1921, they 
have represented more than 2% of the 
total assets and in certain years such 
holdings have far exceeded those in the 
obligations of our own Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mortgage Peak in 1931 


Coming now to the second major classi- 
fication of life insurance assets, “mort- 
gage loans,” we find that from 1906 when 
such securities amounted to $820,522,000 
representing 28.5% of they in- 
creased rapidly in amount, reaching the 
high point of $7,088,987,000 in 1931, from 
which they declined to $6,317,000,000 at 
the present time. The trend of their 
ratios to total assets shows that this 
class of security was in the ascendency, 
with respect to other investments, until 
1927, when this percentage reached 43.1, 
having assumed first place in 1925 as pre- 
viously pointed out. After 1927 the per- 
centage of assets held in mortgage loans 
began to decline—a trend which has been 
somewhat accelerated during the past 
years. 

Segregating mortgages on farms from 
those on other types of property, the 
two trends present different pictures. In 
the case of farm loans, while an upward 
trend was shown from $268,658,000 in 
1906 to the peak of $1,982,548,000 in 1927, 
and then fell with increasing rapidity to 
the current estimate of $1,533,000,000, the 
ratio to total assets has shown a con- 
sisently marked decline since 1924, when 
it stood at 18.7%—after rising from 9.3% 
in 1906—to 7.9% in 1933. 

Mortgages on urban property, on the 
other hand, made rapid gains, doubling 
themselves three successive times be- 
tween 1906, when they amounted to 
$551,864,000, and 1931, when they reached 


assets, 





the high point of $5,253,453,000. The 
slight downward trend shown in 1932 
was continued this year, so that such 


mortgages now amount to $4,784,000,000. 


The percentage of assets held in such 
securities showed a generally upward 
trend from 19.2% in 1906 to 30.0% in 


1929, since when it has gradually receded 
to 24.7%, the present figure. The gener- 
ally rapid upward swing in city mort- 
gages was in line with the tremendous 
urban development, said Mr. Walker, 
and the later reversal of this trend dur- 
ing the past two years is a reflection of 
current conditions which have resulted 
in comparative inactivity in the construc 
tion of homes and other buildings 


Policy Loans Total $3,435,000,000 
The item of policy loans and premium 
notes has unusual interest at this time, 
due to its bearing upon the severitv of 
the depression. That there has been an 
uninterrupted growth in the amount of 


such loar tated Mr. Walker, may be 
regarded nor al, resultin from the 
t i t } olume of insurance in 
ore Lhat, previc to the depression, 
the increase in policy loans did keep in 
line with the expansion of the business 

fairly demonstrated by the fact that 
between 1911 and 1929 the percentage 


ot total assets 


remained 


represented by such loans 
within the comparatively nat 
s of 12.0 and 14.0. The marked 
accelerated upward trend during the 


ilTTil 


depression years is likewise shown by 
the fact that this ratio has increased 

1929 to 17.9% at the end of 1932. 
and 1s, of course, directly attributable to 


from 
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the severity of economic conditions. The 
amount of policy loans outstanding at 
the present time is approximately $3,- 
$35,000,00, an increase of $1,295,000,000 
since the end of 1929 as against an in- 
crease of $844,000,000 during the preced- 
ing four-year period. 


Real Estate Holdings $1,113,000,000 


The amount of life insurance assets 
held in real estate has always been a 
comparatively small item. It also is one 
which should normally increase in pro- 
portion to the expansion of the business 
in general as it is made up of home office 
real estate and of property held as a 
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result of foreclosed mortgages, Mr. Wal- 
ker said. This is borne out by the fact 
that over a long period of years, from 
1916 to 1931, real estate holdings main- 
tained a comparatively constant ratio to 
total assets fluctuating between 1.8% and 
2.8%. While the present real estate hold- 
ings, estimated at $1,113,000,000, repre- 
sents an unusually large increase during 
the year, this fact should not be inter- 
preted as evidence of wholesale fore- 
closures on the part of life insurance 
companies, said Mr. Walker. The fal- 
lacy of such a conclusion is shown by 
the fact that, even assuming that every 
dollar of the $360,000,000 increase in real 
estate holdings during 1933 was the re- 
sult of foreclosure, such assumed fore- 
closures during the year would represent 
only 5.3% of the amount of outstanding 
mortgage loans at the end of last year, 
or 1.9% of total assets. 


Plea Against Reckless Spending 


(Continued from Page 28) 


speak the good offices of your Associa- 
tion in this most important undertaking ? 

“Having said so much, may I hasten 
to assure you that I am not one of those 
who are prone to look to governments 
for direction and sustenance from the 
Alpha to the Omega of their existence.” 

After a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in public life—notwithstanding 
all that has occurred in recent years ap- 
parently to the contrary throughout the 
world—Mr. Rhodes is of opinion that 
the best-governed state is the one in 
which there is most business in govern- 
ment and least government in business 
Inter-Country Investments and Trade 

Balances 

Mr. Rhodes began his address by dis- 
cussing United States and Canadian 
trade relations. The investment in Can- 


ada by United States citizens amounts 
to four billions of dollars. The invest- 
ment of Canadians in the United States 
is one billion. In discussing these in- 
vestments and trade balances Mr. 
Rhodes said in part: 

“And yet one sometimes questions 
whether the people of your great country 
fully appreciate what it means to Canada 
to be your debtor on the huge scale 
mentioned above. According to the same 
statistical authority, this investment ob- 
ligated us to send you in 1932 a total of 
$160,000,000 in interest and dividend pay- 
ments. Against this, it is true, there 
was an offset of $35,000,000 received in 
the form of interest and dividends from 
you. But the net balance of $125,000,000 
in your favor, and a somewhat similar 
amount during the past year, has been 
aggravated by a substantial premium on 
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To 


The Association 


of Life Insurance Presidents 
and to 


Thousands of Insurance Men 
gathered in New York 


The Southland Life Insurance Co. 


extends greetings 
and 
holiday wishes 





HARRY L. SEAY. PRES. 


Harry L. Seay, President 
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exchange. As you know, in recent years 
we have had to meet our fixed interes, 
obligations in New York by purchasing 
United States currency and paying there. 
for a premium of as high at times a; 
24%. “| 

“But that is not all. During the last 
three years we have had obligations ma- 
turing in your markets which, becayse 
of investment conditions here, we haye| 
had to pay off on the due date, find; | 
domestic funds with which to meet bc 
the principal amount and the prevyailir, 
exchange premium. In 1932, for instance 
our domestic market had to assume the! 
burden of such maturities in the net! 
amount of $55,000,000. 

“Nor has our task been made lighter 
by the prevailing trend of our mutual 
trade. During the peak year (the twelve 
months ending September 30, 1929) Can- 
ada purchased from the United States 
goods to the value of $894,907,201, and 
sold to the United States goods valued 
at $521,079,221, or a balance in favor of 
the United States of $373,827,980. This 
would be a substantial sum if it repre- 
sented the unequal balance of trade be- 
tween countries of approximately equa'| 
wealth and population with no advers¢ | 
balance in borrowings or investments, 


Good Neighbors 


“But, when one considers that, accord- 
ing to the last available census figures, 
the population of the United States j- 
123,191,000 and that of Canada 10,376,788 
and that Canada has yearly to meet fixe: 
interest charges of not less than $160,- 
000,000 as well, it will be observed that 
our task is indeed formidable. 

“The disparity of our trade figures i: 
the more apparent when considered on 
a per capita basis. In the year referred 
to, the United States citizen made pur- 








chases amounting to $4.24, whilst the 
Canadian citizen purchased from the| 
United States goods to the value of| 


$86.88; nor has the relative position ma- 
terially altered with the greatly dimin- 
ished trade of recent years. | 

“For the year ending September 30! 
1933, Canada’s purchases from _ the 
United States amounted to $211,000,00 
and her sales were $156,026,542, or $1.27 
for each citizen of the United States, 
and $20.48 for each Canadian. 

“We may, therefore, I trust, be for- 
given if we feel pride in the knowledge 
that under most adverse conditions we 
have met our obligations in full on the 
due date, and if we believe that we ar 
entitled to be regarded not only as ‘good 
neighbors,’ but as valuable ones as well 
A debtor country has, I assume, _ the 
right to expect not only that its current 
interest payments can be met in_ the 
form of export of goods, but also that 
no undue difficulties will be placed by 
the creditor country in the way of re- 
funding at least a substantial proportion | 
of its maturing capital obligations. Un-| 
der the conditions I have described J} 
submit that Canada’s accomplishment 1s 
one which has required both resources 
and resourcefulness.” | 


Renovizing Campaign 


(Continued from Page 23) 





modern facilities will command higher 
sale prices and rentals. Idle property 's 
a direct drain upon the resources 0! 
property owners. If unoccupied build- 
ings are reconditioned and modernized 
this loss can be turned into a gain.” 

A survey before the Renovize cam- 
paign disclosed the fact that one-tenth 
of the vacant houses in Philadelphia were 
uninhabitable, and one-third in need 0! 
repairs. Moreover, a survey of down- 
town office buildings completed by the 
Philadelphia Federation of Construction 
Industry shows that 75% of the older 
buildings which are profitable to theif 
owners had been progressively modern- 
ized to make them attractive to tenants. 

About $20,000,000 was spent by Phila- 
delphia and suburban home owners, home 
dwellers and business people as a result 
of the campaign. The expense of rum 
ning the campaign was very small. 
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‘continuous ; nal 


Life presidents and policyholders, agents, actuaries, 
and office boys, come and go, but life insurance 
goes on forever. The institution of Life Insurance 


is a continuous performance. Continuous perform- 





ance 1s 


—Organized Service— 





WE 00 OUR PART 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 West 34th Street; New York City 7 st CHickering 4-2384 
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How Graham Handles 
Springfield Agency Ce 
EARLY MORNING MEETINGS HELD 
Each Agent Gives Verbal Recital of 
Previous Day’s Work; Perma- Valt 
nent Records Kept 
James P. Graham, Jr., general agent, 
Aetna Life, Springfield, Mass., addressed 
the General Agents Association of West- It te 
ern Massachusetts last week, discussing in ses 
hiring of men, training and other sub- pete 
jects. Of methods in getting new men enum. 
he found reference and personal contact had c 
responsivle for 90% of the good men he subjec 
secured. Reasons for this he summar- og 
ized as follows: cd 2 
“There is a basis of confidence from One 
the start. The good selection is prac- so lon 
tically automatic because my friends will tucky 
not want to recommend a_ poor-grade : ped 
man. There is offered a more complete JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. alee 
picture of the man. His chance for suc- large enough to contain the entire list terrup 
cess is better because his sponsor will of agents. Misso 
want to help him.” “In this way I can study the produc- — 
Sepeiiiden tion week by week of the entire agency held 1 
organization. I believe it is necessary to . th 
In discussing supervision Mr. Graham — keep a close watch on production records _ 
described his system as follows: because in my Own experience a month’s 
The W. J. Dunsmore agency, Equitable with President Parkinson as guest of “vagy smal at 8:30 o’clock our time slips by very quickly and if pro- The 
Society, New York City, met in Septem- honor. The luncheon took place at the cag yg eget : , duction is not checked each week an uation 
ber at N | “ne ET ¥ , : oh agents attend a brief fifteen minute agent may go an entire month without “Wy 
er at New London. It was decided that Hotel Pennsylvania on November 27, the meeting. Any man late puts a dime in producing before it is noticed. last y 
every agent would try to show a sub- _ president’s birthday. The hotel prepared the titer. “It has been my experience also that Insure 
stantial improvement for the last quar- a beautiful birthday cake about five feet “The om order of business is a verbal COmtests invariably stimulate increased marke 
ter of the year. It was also decided that high in the shape of the Equitable Home reciting by each man of his calls, inter- activity and enthusiasm. In a contest bonds 
each man adopt a code which consisted Office Building and presented this to views, new names, apps and paid busi- — a ae than SIX weeks the pa tee 
of two major work habits and a mini- President Parkinson. rr —— — day. bi aiden pena wissen ne 
scl . , , nf . “In this way lave a reasonably ac- ; 
at SS THE He re meres by all those who pro- curate record of each man’s activities. | TO FISH WITH O. J. ARNOLD rw 
business each month duced an application during the month find that the psychological effect of a eae hs 
The signing of a code was entirely was presented to President Parkinson. verbal report is helpful. It focuses each Eleven General Agents and Ten Field with 
voluntary. Those who signed codes call- Between June 1 and October 30 the '™an’s attention on his work daily and Men Picked As Guests of North- marke 
ing for a minimum of twelve examina- Dunsmore Agency paid for 568 cases for we ee ee meaginge eee weetern National President pressi 
tions, six paid cases, $45,000 paid busi- $2,875,059 volume and $99924 in pre- pian igg site Nag — “see . es Sometime next spring, Basswood Lake cemb 
' vrrs I put forth one’s best efforts. on the Canadian border in Northern that | 
ness and $1,440 premiums in the three miums. This is an increase of 20% in “Periodically, I surprise the men by ietaiin alll re ihn tate: ik tee tele defini 
months became members of the “Lead- paid volume and 30% in number of paid showing them the average — c- portant gatherings when ten field men quota 
ers’ Club.” cases over the same period last year. = a ees ke R. Png “ as ~ and then eleven general agents and man- partic 
\s a celebration an agency party was November is showing an even greater pc gpa vel ph gpd! og cn nid rt agers of Northwestern National Life of values 
held at the end of the second month _ increase wana A lavesiahiy i¢ is more than a Minneapolis spend a few days there with influe 
realized. I ask him if he was our med- resident O. J. Arnold at his summer 1933 1 
ical examiner and would be paid so much cabin to indulge in some of the fishing vabdle 
fer ent: interview ond call inceeane hig 2 *™. which Basswood Lake is famous. securi 
7 interviews at will wouldn’t he hustle rhese men were invited by Mr. Arnold ae 
— * more and make more money. Then, ‘© be his guests because of their out- Re. 
Group Association Chairmen when a man is making the interviews St@Mding_individual or agency records indica 
and apparently not clicking, I sit down during October, and this opportunity ot mal n 
with him and in this way trv to intensify spending a few days in intimate contact _— 
his actual selling efforts. 7 with him is an honor that will be highly ing : 
“l adh tiles te Met fer tee the eames valued by all who have been accorded it. ina 
of the prospects that are possible to October is celebrated annually as \rnold 
close (those who can pay and can pass Month by Sarnenere aenel set “Re 
and have a need) within the next month. this year turned out to be the Company's Valua 
Then I ask him the amount of insurance >¢t October in history for new business. Conv 
nossible and the estimated commission. a ata! 1s OF 
These we list on a sheet with a duplicate FEDERAL HOUSING CORP. of val 
for me. Here is a specific case: Eleven The Federal Housing Corporation con- mark 
names ; $38,000; $508 commission. templates the direct construction by the secur 
“T emphasize the fact that if he can Government of individual homes and suran 
click 100% on these cases it means $500 apartment buildings. $40,000,000 has al- 1933, 
to him. ready been authorized. About $8,000,000 adopt 
“But we will make allowances for some is to be expended in building villages to 1. 
failures. Let us say ‘that he gets only house about two hundred families each bon 
one-half. That means $250 for him. Now in the mine areas of Pennsylvania, West litic 
here is something tangible to shoot at— Virginia and Kentucky, each family to valt 
a prize worth working for. have from two to four acres with a small vaht 
“All right—we go to work: we are house to cost about $2,000, which will be- of ] 
going to give a lot of study and thought come their property under a 20-year pur- cats 
to each individual case before approach- chase plan. her 
ing him. We are going to make the sale - - 2. 
in our office first. Then the approach GEORGE M. BEAL DEAD eek 
will be made. > +. ze 
“You have no idea how this visualiz- George Murray Beal, general trainc 3. 
ing of the commission reward and plan- ce ~. a _ — _ 
ning a definite campaign to get that re- POE S,, wiee See Saturday, was wager 9 sho 
ward will stimulate the agent to his best '“" © the New York Life in Buffalo at- valt 
IAMES F. LITTLI EE CAMMACK efforts.” ter he left college; and then became of 
=a : ‘ Gine Dhees Recess’ * cashier in the Cleveland office of the whi 
he Group Association has elected as ind actuary of the Traveler \s chair- sa , company. He left life insurance to be- def. 
‘ ; . olees ‘ s _cha ‘In conclusion, let me say that in ad- come a newspaper man, and later went vea 
in of the | Section James F, man of the Health & Accident Section dition to the permanent production rec- with the New York Telephone Co. in vali 
| econd vice-president and asso- the Group Association has elected E. E. ords of the office I always like to have Buffalo. He was made telephone traffic ven 
cc enedict D. Flynn, vice-president James Ee i setle. tin this post. cot ir paid production week by after which his rise in the telephone BY, 
) Ji . bi - By a one sheet record I mean one _ service was rapid. 
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“Sandy” Somerville An Insurance Man 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of U. S. Is in Field For 


London Life; Father Was President of an 


Insurance Company 


By David Ivor 


The private pursuits and interest of 
kings, presidents, movie stars and sport- 
ing figures, whose faces daily greet the 
public from the pages of the morning 
paper, are the favorite topic of all fea- 
ture writers. Readers of The Eastern 
Underwriter will be especially interested 
in learning about C. Ross “Sandy” Som- 


really began his steady climb in the golf- 
ing world. Sandy first played golf with 
a set of miniature clubs on the course at 
Pinehurst, N. C., when he was five years 
old. Sixteen years later in 1924 he 
reached the finals in the Canadian am- 
ateur championship. Since 1925 he has 
held the Ontario championship three 





Reading from left to right: Edward E. Reid, C. Ross Somerville, Jack Nash, and 
A. Macpherson 


erville, until recently amateur golf cham- 
pion of United States, whose exploits 
have been filling the sporting pages of 
American, Canadian and British papers 
for the past year. 

“Sandy” is an insurance man. Born in 
London, Ontario, he still lives there. His 
father, C. R. Somerville, was president 
of the Northern Life Assurance Co. of 
London and one-time mayor of that city. 
Somerville, Junior, attended prep school 
at Ridley College, St. Catharines and 
then went to the University of Toronto. 
On leaving “Varsity” he entered the 
home office of the Northern Life where 
he spent six years at clerical work in the 
Actuarial and Investment Departments 


His Personality 


Somerville, the golfer, is of medium 
height—some people think he is tall, but 
that is because his legs are long. He 
has a long, thin face with laugh-and 
sun-wrinkles clearly marked around his 
blue-grey His forehead is high 
and his brown hair, parted on the side, 
waves naturally on top. He has big pow- 
erful hands, brown and capable. He 
speaks in a low even voice, with a 
marked drawl] which one writer has de- 
cribed as a “cross between a New Eng- 
land and Southern accent.” It is much 
different from the clipped, staccato 
speech of the average Canadian. One 
sports writer once called Sandy “dour.” 
His friends will object to this for one of 
his most marked characteristics is a 
ready smile 

Although at school Sandy took a lead- 
ing part in cricket—he made a tour of 
the British Isles with a Canadian cricket 
team when only a boy—football and 


eyes 


1 


ckey, it was after he entered the life 


insurance business in London that he 


times and in 1931 he won the Canadian 
championship. Sandy has been hailed 
frequently in Canada as the golfer who 
has so often prevented American golfers 
from carrying away the Canadian cham- 
pionship. He has beaten Upson, Mar- 
ston, Hyde, Gardner, Connolly, Ferguson, 
Platt, Yates, Ryan and other prominent 
United States players. 

In 1932 Somerville startled the golfing 
world by defeating “Johnny” Goodman 
to win the amateur golf championship 
of United States and the Havemeyer 
Challenge Trophy, an 18-carat gold cup, 
standing 26 inches high and valued at 
$22,000. 

Becomes an Agent 

Last June he and Jack Nash, another 
well-known London golfer, went across 
to Great Britain and there made a 
splendid showing against the world’s best 
golfers in the British Amateur and Brit- 
ish Open. Nash was successful in cap- 
turing the Prince of Wales Trophy. 

\bout a year ago Sandy decided to 
abandon insurance office work for the 
field and accordingly he went into part- 
nership with Lieutenant-Colonel George 
W. Little, M.V.O., M.C., member of the 
famous Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry during the War and a 
well-known figure in financial and com- 
mercial circles in Ontario and Quebec. 
The partnership also decided to offer the 
services of the London Life, one of Can- 
ada’s oldest companies. 

The partners have already proved very 
successful in insurance production. In 
spite of Sandy’s absence in Great Brit- 
ain, the partnership had over twice as 
great a production as the next highest 
agent in the London Ordinary agency of 
the London Life, during a recent cam- 
paign of the company. In this connec- 


tion, it has been clearly noticeable that 
the same cool courage and tenacity of 
purpose which characterizes Sandy on 
the golf course is being shown in his at- 
titude towards life underwriting, with 
correspondingly good results. 

Sandy returned from England to his 
home city on July 24 and the next day 
was tendered a reception by officials of 
the London Life. On the 28th the home 
office staff of the London Life were af- 


a 
forded the unique opportunity of wit. 
nessing an exhibition golf match at the 
Highland Club where a foursome was 
composed of Sandy Somerville and Eq. 
ward E. Reid, managing director of the 
London Life, against Jack Nash and A 
McPherson, a member of the board, 
Sandy Somerville affords a living ex. 
ample of what determination, planning, 
and vigorous action can accomplish jn 
life underwriting as well as in golf, 


Manages A Claim Department 


Thelma Bultman, manager of the Jef- 
ferson Standard’s claims and inspection 
department, holds a rather unique place 
‘n life insurance circles. The job of 
managing a claims department of a life 
nsurance company requires a training 
along many lines, and she has success- 
fully carried on all phases of the work 
for several years. 

Miss Bultman was born in Sumter, 
S. C., where she spent her early life. By 
natural family inheritance, mathematics 


was her chief interest in school, with 
history and physiology running close sec- 
ond. While in high school she absorbed 
all phases of mathematics available and 
graduated with extra credits. From high 
school she went into the sophomore class 
of Hood College at Frederick, Md., fin- 
ishing in three years, graduated with an 
A. B. degree, with a major in mathemat- 
ics, in 1919, 

Miss Bultman states that she did not 
expect to enter business, but her effi- 
ciency in mathematics forced her to the 
front and she was offered several posi- 
tions by life insurance companies. De- 
clining these offers she entered Columbia 
University in 1920. During the one year 
spent at Columbia she successfully passed 
a course in business law in addition to 
her regular work toward obtaining a mas- 
ter’s degree. At the end of the year 
spent at Columbia she was again offered 
positions with life insurance companies 
and finally accepted a position in the 
actuarial department of one company. 
The work held particular interest for her 
on account of the fact it embraced all of 
the subjects in which she was exceedingly 
proficient. In 1921 Miss Bultman decid- 
ed to make a change and entered the ac- 





THELMA BULTMAN 


tuarial department of the Jefferson 
S.andard. 

For about two years she did special ac- 
tuarial work, and also assisted in com- 
piling records preparatory to the organ- 
ization of an independent claims and in- 
spection department. She assumed ac- 
tive charge of this department in 1923, 
acting in the capacity of an assistant 
manager. In August, 1933, she was ap- 
pointed by the management of the Jef- 
ferson Standard to the position of man- 
ager of the department. At the present 
time this department handles all settle- 
ments of disability and death claims and 
the inspection and investigation of all 
claims. Miss Bultman has a force of 
eight employes in her department. 





Liquor Occupational Ratings 


(Continued from Page 1) 


est occupational hazard lies in the retail- 
ing of liquor. By way of contrast, two 
liquor classifications may be cited: the 
of actual to expected mortality 
among proprietors and managers of dis- 
tilleries was found to be 85%; proprie- 
tors and managers of saloons or similar 
places with bars was 182%. For another 
contrast there are the proprietors and 
managers of wholesale liquor houses with 
a mortality of 122% against proprietors 
and managers of hotels who some of the 
time tend bar with 178%. Where retail- 
ing touches the occupation the percent- 
age seems to go up. Even the proprie- 
tors of grocery stores having bars in 
connection had an experience of 164%. 
Proprietors and managers of restaurants 
who did not tend bar showed 152% mor- 
tality. Waiters in hotels, restaurants and 
clubs where liquor was served showed 
an experience of 177%. 

Many companies will not accept bar- 
tenders at all and one company that has 
just sent out to agents its rating for the 
liquor industry rates bartenders up 12 
years and even then will write them only 


ratio 


for certain limited forms with no disa- 
bility benefits. Waiters, salesmen and 
collectors come in for ratings of 8 years 
each because of their close contact with 
the actual dispensing of liquor. 


Canadian Experience 


As to general occupational ratings for 
the liquor industry the companies have 
available the experience and ratings of 
the Canadian companies but the condi- 
tions are far from identical. There are 
distilleries and breweries in operation in 
Canada, but the most hazardous, the re- 
tailing, is done in the Dominion as a 
“package goods” business over the coun- 
ter except when served in restaurants 
and hotels. 

Some of the occupational experts be- 
lieve it will be some time before the 
companies get a true picture of the haz- 
ards of the liquor industry in this coun- 
try under the new conditions. Much de- 
pends on the type of control, they say, 
and whether the public will accept the 
new conditions or continue the custom 
of patronizing speakeasies and bootleg- 
gers. 
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88-YEAR RECORD 


Since it started business in 1845, the New York Life Insurance Company 
has paid to policyholders and beneficiaries over $3,848,000,000. Over one 
billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. The stability of this strong 
mutual company has been particularly demonstrated during the past four 
years of business depression. In every one of these years, income has ex- 
ceeded disbursements. During the first nine months of 1933, the Company 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, over $188,000,000; made new invest- 
ments of over $46,000,000; and increased its ledger assets over $43,000,000. 


New YorRK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Over Thirty States at 
Commissioners’ Meeting 


MANY FORMER DEP’T HEADS TOO 


Barry and Button Meet Old Friends at 
Pcnnsylvania; 1934 Annual Meeting 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Thirty-two states were represented by 
insurance department heads or deputies, 
1r both, at the meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
\.hen the roll was called by Secretary 
Jess G. Read of Oklahoma at the open- 
ing session Tuesday morning. ‘The New 
York Department had the largest repre- 
sentation for any one siate. In additicn 
three of the Canadian Provincial Super- 
intendents were present. These includ- 
ed Ralph P. Hartley, New Brunswick 
Superintendent and also president of the 
Canadian Superintendents’ Association ; 
k. Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Toronio, and B. Arthur Dugal, Superin- 
tendent of Ontario 


When the roll was called by some ac- 
cident the State of South ¢ ‘arolina was 
skipped The n Commissioner Sam _ B. 
Kine of South Carolina arose and asked 


whether his state was to be ostracized 
because it voted against prohibition re- 
peal last month. He was assured there 
were no hard feelings and all had been 
forgiven 

The executive committee decided t 
hold the 1934 annual meeting of the com- 
missioners at St. Petersburg, Fla., some 
time in September or October. The ex- 
act date and the name of the hotel will 
be decided by the executive committee at 
its spring meeting next year. Invitations 


were also received from Minneapolis, 
Memphis and Boston. 

As usual the “third party of the 
house,” consisting of former insur- 


ance commissioners, company executives, 
agents, brokers and members of the 
press outnumbered the representation of 
active Insurance Department officials 
Two popular veterans, Col. Joseph But- 
ton, former Virginia Commissioner, for 
years secretary of the National Conven- 


tion of Ins urance Commissioners and 
now president of the Union Life of Rich- 
mond, Va., and James Victor Barry, 
former Michigan Commissioner and at 
present vice-president of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, were among thos« 
present. Col. Button retired as Com- 


missioner four years ago 


Supervisors Ass’n Gives 
Dinner to N. Y. Managers 
The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York gave a dinner Tuesday even- 
ing at the Phi Gamma Delta Club at 
which general agents and managers of 








the city were quests \ similar dinner 
was first given last vear. Koe A. Maier 
of the Luther-Keffer Agenc president 
f th \ssociz d 

Amor | nts and mana 

rs who s were Julian S 
Mvrick, Mutual Life; 1 M Riehle, 
Equitable Society; E. W \llen, New 
England Mutual; Clancy [D. Connell, 
Provident; J. M. Fraser, Connecticut 
Mutual Frank J l president 
f the Life l lerwri ciatior f 
New Y City, als poke 

Che \ ciation presented embossed 
tes nia three past | idle s in 
1 atior the S n behalf 
I vaniza Th I Richar 
D. | ur PI | Hod al 
Whee ; Wis 


JOINS ME pEROPOLITAN AD DEPT. 


Stuart Be as been ade assist- 
ant in advertising of the <- eedl er-sn 
Life. He is a son of J. E. D. Ber 
advertising manag of the ympat 


WITH CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Guy Amerman, fort vith the Tra 
elers, ‘has been appointed assistant actu 
ary of the Continental Americar 
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Okla. ines Ponienticl™= 
Over Home Loan Bonds 


E. D. DUFFIELD GIVES FACcTs 


Governor, Irritated Over $3,000 Fore. 
closure, Files Receivership Petition; 
Case Not Within Act 
Governor Murray of Oklahoma in be. 
half of his state furnished newspaper 
headlines this week when he not only 
sued the Prudential for $546,000 but also 
filed a petition for a receiver. He was 
irritated over a refusal of the company 
to accept bonds of the Home Owners 
Loan Corp. in a small foreclosure case. 
Reports from Oklahoma City are that 
he intends to take somewhat similar 
action against a number of insurance 

companies. 

Murray alleges that the company js 
not meeting the State’s re quirements rel- 
ative to filing a copy of its charter and 
a list of its agents. This does not corre- 
spond with the records of the Oklahoma 
Insurance Department. At least 300 
Prudential agents have been licensed 
there, according to Department records. 

President Edward D. Duffield of the 
Prudential when asked on Tuesday to 
comment on the action of Governor Mur- 
ray of Oklahoma, said: 

“Although no copy of the petition has 
yet been received at the home office of 
the company we understand that the suit 
brought by the state of Oklahoma arises 
out of a foreclosure action having to do 
with our declination to accept bonds of 
the Home Owners Loan Corp. in a $3,000 
foreclosure case wherein it appears on 
the record that the application did not 
come within the purview of the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. act.” 


Aetna Keeps 1933 Scale 


In a letter to the field force of the 
Aetna Life President Morgan B. Brain- 
ard states that the company will con- 
tinue the 1933 dividend scale for policy- 
holders in the participating department 
The rate of interest on proceeds left with 
the company and on dividend accumula- 
tions will be 44%. 


FIRST FINLAYSON VISIT 
Canadian Dominion Superintendent At- 
tended National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners 

For the first time in the history of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners G. 1. Finlayson, the Do- 
minion Superintendent, attended its mect- 
ing at the Pennsylvania this week. 





IRRITATING ENDORSEMENT 

Insurance men in general and _ of 
Massachusetts in particular are greatly 
exercised over the fact that Gov. Joseph 
B. Ely has publicly praised the sched- 
uled course on savings bank life insur- 
ance which is to be given by the Stat 
Department of Education. “It is a 
pleasure to announce that the State De- 
partment of Education, through its uni- 
versity extension division, co-operating 
with the division of savings bank life 
insurance, is offering a public course on 
savings bank life insurance,” he said 





HARPELL TO PAY $3,060 
James J. Harpell, who served thr 
months in prison for defamatory libel of 
T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life, the charge growing out of articles 
printed in the en Journal of Com- 
merce, must pay the lawyer who repre- 
sented him at the hearing $3,000. This 
was decided by a Superior Court judge 





WOMAN DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
Miss Hilma Hokenson has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire. She has been in the 
Insurance Department a several years 
and succeeds the late W. N. Johnston. 





$75,000 APPROPRIATION 
The institutional advertising appropria- 
tion of the Canadian companies is 
$75,000. ‘ 
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een N aii Mele 
Albany General Agent 


FOR CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


With St. Louis Agee of Company 
Since 1926, He Has Been One of 
Its Leading Producers 

Barney Nudelman, one of the leading 
agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been appointed general agent at Al- 
bany, effective December 16, succeeding 
Oscar F. Burkhardt, who has represent- 
ed the company as general agent in Al- 
bany since 1911. Mr. Burkhardt has re- 
tired from general agency work because 
of ill health to take up his residence in 
Southern California. He has represented 
the company for twénty-two years. 

Mr. Nudelman has been a prominent 
member of the St. Louis agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual since 1926. From his 
first week in the business he has pro- 
duced at least one application each week 
and for the past six years has had the 
further enviable record of consistent 
weekly prepaid production. He has been 
a member of the company’s “leaders 
clubs” every year since he came with tne 
company and for the club year which 
just ended he leads the Connecticut Mu- 
tual ficld force in lives with a total of 
1394. 

Mr. Nudelman was the first Connecti- 
cut Mutual man to achieve the C. L. U. 
designation and is a charter member of 
the St. Louis chapter of the C. L. U. 

He has been prominent in St. Louis 
life insurance circles, having served as 
president of the St. Louis Underwriters 
Association in 1931. 





KNIGHT AGENCY INCREASE 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, New 
York, general manager for the Union 
Central Life, reports paid-for business 
for November of $1,904,560. November 
has been the best month in paid-for bus- 
iness since March when a total of $2,- 
159,629 was paid for. November has also 
been an especially good month for busi- 
ness, the agency having submitted a total 
of $3,447,188. This amount has been the 
largest submitted in any month since 
December, 1932, when over $4,000,000 was 
reported to the company. 

NOW ITS ‘BLUE EAGLE EGGS 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life and N.R.A. 
General in Cincinnati, is in receipt of the 
following letter from a perplexed farmer: 

“Tl am a farmer selling eggs and my 
customers ask me for Blue Eagle eggs 
but I never raised no blue eagles, so 
would it be against the law to dye hen 
eges blue and sell them for eagle eggs? 
Please let me know at once.” 





LUTHER-KEFFER YEAR TO DATE 

The Luther-Keffer Agency, general 
agents, Aetna Life, 100 William Street, 
New York City, says that the agency 
paid for $1,262,696 during the month of 
November, 1933. The total business paid 
for by this agency for the year 1933 to 
date is $22,218,721. 





Life Group of Advertising 
Conference Holds Meeting 


The Life Group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference held its customary 
December meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Wednesday. The fire and 
casualty advertising managers members 
of the conference were invited to attend 
and many were present. J. E. D. Bene- 
dict, advertising manager Metropolitan 
Life, presided. President Henry H. Put- 
nam, manager department of publicity 
John Hancock, attended. 

Henry E. North, second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life and chairman 
for Financial Independence Week, ad- 
dressed the meeting, explaining plans for 
that occasion. The Advertising Confer- 
ence is co-operating with the F. I. W. 
committee in its plans. B. C. Forbes, 
financial writer and editor of Forbes 
Magazine, was also a speaker. 








British yen Mortaliy ar 


The recent meeting of the British In- 
stitute of Actuaries in London drew a 
large attendance, the subject of discus- 
sion being the investigation into mortal- 
ity experience of 1924-29 carried out un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries. W. 
Palin Elderton, president of the Insti- 
tute, presided, and the subject was intro- 
duced by A. King, a representative 
of the Faculty on the mortality commit- 
tee. 

The discussion that ensued showed the 
importance of the inquiry from both the 
theoretical and practical points of view. 
An account of the circumstances of the 
inquiry is contained in a preface to the 
statistical volume compiled as a result of 
the continuous investigation. This re- 
calls how, early in 1914, the Institute and 
Faculty had planned a continuous inves- 
tigation of the mortality of annuitants 
and of insured lives in comprehensive 
forms, but that the war caused the post- 
ponement of the general research. Later 
Statistics were collected bearing on the 
mortality of annuitants since 1900 and 
the two volumes of statistics were pub- 
lished. The continuous investigation of 
the experience of annuitants and of lives 
insured at the normal rate was also put 
into operation, and the first volume of 
statistics relative to insured lives has 
now been published. 


Fine Work by Col. Oakley 


In the early stages of the investigation 
the bulk of the work fell on Colonel H. 
J. P. Oakley, “who continued to take by 
far the largest share in organizing the 
collection and arrangement of the sta- 


tistics in the form required for consid- 
eration.” No permanent staff was em- 
ployed, but some of the computers are 
reported to have worked almost contin- 
uously. 

“In the earlier stages,” it is pointed 
out, “independent committees were ap- 
pointed in London and Edinburgh, but it 
was found difficult to deal with such a 
subject in this way and the Councils of 
the Institute and the Faculty delegated 
the details to a joint working committee 
consisting of W. P. Elderton, H. E. Mel- 
ville and H. J. P. Oakley from the In- 
stitute and R. L. Gwilt, A. E. King and 

S. Penn from the Faculty.” 

The working committee was to keep in 
touch with the then president of the In- 
stitute, H. M. Trouncer, and the presi- 
dent of the Faculty, the final decisions 
remaining with the councils of the two 
bodies. 

In an introduction to an analysis and 
graduation of the mortality experience a 
new mortality table is cited which is de- 
scribed as giving the average experience 
for all ordinary insurances during the 
six years 1924-29. The compilers remark 
that roughly one-half the business must 
have shown in varying degrees a heavier 
mortality and the other half a lighter one 
than that brought out by the table, and 
that for some offices there must be a 
considerable deviation from it one way 
or the other. The work undertaken and 
in prospect on mortality experience 
should prove valuable in the extreme to 
the offices which are now naturally much 
more concerned with another vital ele- 
ment in life insurance, namely, rates of 
interest. 





SO SAYS COMMISSIONER McCLAIN 
“The State Insurance Department is 
not a czar or a policeman,” declared 
Harry E. McClain, head of the Indiana 
Insurance Department, at the last meet- 
ing of the South Bend Life Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association. “It merely is 
an administrative office; put there to 
help you; not to tell you what to do.” 


GOES WITH WALTER SHEPARD 

Byron T. Smith, formerly cashier for 
the Lincoln National Life at Salt Lake 
City, has gone to Los Angeles to become 
unit manager in Los Angeles and vicinity 
under General Agent Walter T. Shepard. 








RHODES AT DeLONG AGENCY 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, addressed _ the 
DeLong Agency of the company in New 
York last week. In a two and a half day 
special drive the agency wrote thirty- 
nine applications for $411,000. 


NEW CASHIER IN BOSTON 

E. Russell Crane, former cashier of 
the Howard V. Krick agency, New 
Haven, has joined the Boston agency of 
the Penn Mutual (Manuel Camps, gen- 
eral agent), as office manager. Mr. 
Crane has been with the Penn Mutual 
eight years. He is a graduate of Stone 
Accounting and Secretarial School of 
New Haven. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL GAINS 

The paid business of the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency of the Penn Mutual, 50 Church 
Street, New York, for November, 1933, 
was $1,875, 505 as against $1,825,640 for 
November, 1932. The paid business for 
the year to date is $17,722,361 as against 
$17,368,424 for a year ago. 


DINNER TO H. G. FELDMAN 
W. B. Thomas, general agent for the 
Aetna Life at Pittsburgh, gave a dinner 
last week in honor of H. G. Feldman, a 
leading producer of the agency, in rec- 
ognition of his fine record and achieve- 
ments. 








Miss Elise Holderness, daughter of 
H. M. Holderness, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual, and Mrs. Holder- 
ness, has. been made a provisional mem- 
ber of the Junior League of Hartford. 


John W. Hobbs wn been deed o presi- 
dent of the Continental Life of Toronto, 
succeeding the late George B. Woods. 
Mr. Hobbs is president of the Consoli- 
dated Plate Glass Co., and a director of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
Imperial Bank. Newton J. Lander has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Continental Life. 


LUTKEN CWA CHAIRMAN 
P. K. Lutken, executive vice-president 
of the Lamar Life Insurance Co., has 





been appointed chairman of the Civil 
Works Administration for Jackson, 
Miss. This body will direct the spend- 


ing of the Federal funds on civic proj- 
ects in Jackson. 
GORDON, SOMMER IN TOWN 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, and Armand Sommer, assistant 
to the vice-president of the Continental 
Casualty, two well known leaders in the 
disability field, are visitors in New York 
this week. 
J. H. REES’ ‘DAUGHTER MARRIES 
Miss Corelia B. Rees, talented daugh- 
ter of John H. Rees, publicity director, 
Colonial Life of Jersey City, was married 
Thanksgiving Day to A. Quirin Vogel of 
Bayonne. 
JACOBY AGENCY IN NOVEMBER 
The Jacoby Agency of the Home Life, 
New York, had 100% participation of its 
agency organization in November pro- 
duction. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 

An address on the international ex- 
change problem was delivered before the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation recently by Prof. Gilbert E. Jack- 
son. The meeting was in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 


F.1.W. WEEK ADVERTISING 

Tentative daily paper advertising plans 
for Financial Independence Week were 
in part discussed by Henry E. North, 
chairman, in a talk to the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference on Wednesday 
afternoon. Interest in the week is grow- 
ing. 
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Refinenmenes Plans For 
Peoria Life Business 


TANGLE OF DUAL RECEIVERS 
Proposal of Life pry Casualty Co. to 
Take Peoria Name and Home 
Office Location 
Five plans for the reinsurance of the 
Peoria Life of Peoria, Ill., were submit- 
ted to Judge Nichaus on Tuesday, who 
continued his policy of ignoring the re- 
ceiver named by Director of Insuranc« 
Palmer, Charles V. O’Hern, and favor- 
ing his own receiver, George Shurtleff 
The most important of the five was a 
proposal by the Life and Casualty Co. of 
Chicago, which recently reinsured the 
business of the Old Colony Life, not 
only to reinsure the business but to as- 
sume the name of the Peoria Life and 
to move its headquarters to Peoria. This 
plan was submitted by U. S. Senator 
William H. Dieterich, counsel for the 
Chicago concern. The other proposals 

follow: 

The mutualization plan offered by 
George Shurtleff, which embraces the 
idea of selling stock to policyholders of 
the company. 

A plan by Attorney John E. Cassiday, 
representing Mrs. Lila C. Locks, a large 
stockholder, to permit policyholders to 
share in the reorganization by putting up 
$25 or $30 apiece. 

Two mutualization plans, one by James 
P. Sullivan, the persistent protagonist of 
“pure insurance” as opposed to the com- 
bination of cash and surrender values in 
the life insurance contract; and one sub- 
mitted by Herbig Young, a policyholder, 
and C. W. Owens of Detroit. 

Judge Niehaus took the plans under 
advisement until December 14. However, 
late last week he overruled the motion 
of Attorney General Otto Kerner to ex- 
punge the appointment of Shurtleff as 
co-receiver, which opens the way for ap- 
peal and a final disposition of the vex- 
ing problem as to authority between the 
receivers. It is recalled that na ea was 
named in accordance with the law which 
charges the director of insurance with 
responsibility for naming insurance com- 
pany receivers while Judge Niehaus in- 
sisted on naming Shurtleff also. 

Since then there has been little evi- 
dence of co-operation between the re- 
ceivers, but on the other hand Shurtleff 
has consistently acted independently of 
O’Hern. It is believed that appeal will 
be made soon by the Attorney Genera! 

The Life and Casualty Co., which re- 
cently absorbed the business of its af- 
filiate, the Mutual Casualty Co. of Illi- 
nois, promises that profits on Peoria Life 
business will go to Peoria Life policy- 
holders until such time as the reserves 
have been built up to the full value. The 
company has $38,000,000 of insurance in 
force and has assets of $7,500,000. In 
presenting his plan Senator Dieterich 
emphasized the point that the consolida- 
tion would result in a larger Peoria Life 
and an increase in Peoria bank deposits 
and clearings of about $1,000,000. The 
new company would have $27,000,000 of 
assets and $200,000,000 of insurance in 
f rce, he said. 


Life Advertisers Ass’n 
In Round Table Discussion 


\ round table conference was held at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, on 
Tuesday by the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. This is the new organization of 
advertising managers of life companies 
which was formed in Chicago this fall 
Nelson A. White is president. 

The only outside speaker was Henry 
E. North, second vice-president Metro- 
politan, who discussed plans for Finan 
cial Independence Week, of which he is 
chairman. Among those on the _ pro- 
gram were Stewart Anderson, Penn Mu 
tual; Leroy C. Cushman, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Jerome A. Young, Monarch 
Life; John Rees, Colonial Life; Alice F 
Roché of the Paret Agency and Kenil 
worth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mutual 
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INSURANCE In HAWAII 


By Walter Buchler 


The Islands of Hawaii are situated 
almost in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
and have a very cosmopolitan population. 
Hawaiians or Hawaiians number 
some 53,000, Japanese 146,000, Filipinos 
65,000, Chinese 27,000, Portuguese 29,000, 
Caucasians (white people) 44,000, and the 
rest. other nationalities, chiefly Oriental. 
Insurance companies exercise some re- 
as their 


part 


striction in insuring Orientals, 
record of longevity and ability to resist 
disease is not as good as that of the 
haole (white man). Orientals in Hawaii 
are particularly prone to tuberculosis, 
possibly on account of their rice diet, 
though this has not been proven. There 
is no material difference between the 
Japanese and Chinese in the matter of 
life insurance from the point of view of 
risk, and similar conditions apply to both 
races. Filipinos are practically uninsur- 
able, as the majority are still of the 
laboring class, ignorant, and an unknown 
quantity from an insurance point of view, 
and companies will not accept them for 
that reason. The death-rate among 
Hawaiians is high, an inherent quality 
of the South Sea races; they are easy- 
going and careless, eating freely and for 
the most part overweight. 

At one time, Japanese and Chinese 
were limited to endowment form of in- 
surance, but more recently they have 
been taking out the 20 payment life and 
ordinary life policy. Companies here are 


much more restricted than on the main- 
land (U. S. A.), and policies issued are 
usually on a rated-up basis. On a 20- 
year endowment policy, the rate, which is 
more or less general throughout the 
Islands, would be $1.50 per mille, while 
on other forms it would be $2 per $1,000 
up, this depending on the age of appli- 
cant and type of policy. 

The Japanese are very keen on life in- 
surance, as they are a thrifty people and 
send a lot of money back to Japan. They 
are great copyists and appreciate the 
value of life insurance. Quite recently, 
a Japanese life insurance company en- 
tered Hawaii. For the most part, in- 
surance companies do not care to insure 
Japanese women, other than, perhaps, 
those who are school teachers. One 
reason is that at no time are women a 
good hazard here, and, moreover, there 
is an absence of sufficient statistics as 
to put a premium rate on their lives, and 
the same applies to the Chinese. 

The standard rate as current on the 
mainland applies in the case of the white 
man resident in Hawaii. The mortality 
rate is normal and the climate is ex- 
cellent: it is mever excessively hot, and 
there is no winter here. A large per- 
centage of Americans in Hawaii insure 
their life, taking out ordinary payment, 
20 payment life, and endowment forms. 
The ordinary life policy is sold mostly, 
as conditions are more or less the same 
as in the United States. 

Speaking generally, surrenders are 
under normal conditions not heavy, but 
have been very heavy during the last 
two years on account of the heavy loans 
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made in 1930 immediately following the 
stock market crash. The depression, 
which has affected Hawaii just as any 
other country but not so severely as it 
has the United States, has very materi- 
ally affected the volume of life insur- 
ance. 
Fifteen Companies in Islands 


There are fifteen life insurance com- 
panies in the Islands, but only two have 
their own branches in Honolulu. These 
companies are the agents of firms on 
the mainland, and all funds are sent back 
there. These agents are in most cases 
large merchant firms in Honolulu, who 
engage in almost every class of me rchant 
business, with a special department to 
handle life insurance, fire, and other 
branches of the insurance business. They 
employ American salesmen to call on 
\merican (or European) prospects, Jap- 
anese to solicit business from Japanese, 
and Chinese, as these different nationali- 
ties like to deal with their own people. 
Normally it is a very clean business, and 
the moral hazard is negligible, thanks to 
a high standard of living and improved 
education, which is available to all; 
moreover, the community in Hawaii is 
small and isolated, and all know one an- 
other. 

Fire Insurance Experience 


While fire insurance has developed as 
much, if not more, than any other form 
of insurance, there is very little loss 
from fire, and the fire record of Hono- 
lulu and other parts of the Islands is 
excellent. The ratio of fire loss is no 
more than 6% of the premiums written, 
and this is due, in the first place, to the 
absence of cooking devices such as coal 
stoves and chimneys, and secondly, the 
absence until recent years, of any moral 
hazard. The Hawaiian Islands are more 
or less isolated in mid-Pacific, and it is 
a simple matter to run down a person 
attempting or indulging in the practice 
of arson. Then, credit must be given 
to the excellent fire protection given by 
the fire brigade, especially in Honolulu, 
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where they are “right up to the minute” 
in modern equipment and efficiency, 
More recently, with the influx of a more 
cosmopolitan population, there is a ten- 
dency for the moral hazard to creep in, 
In spite of the low fire record, the haz- 
ard is there, especially in the Oriental 
section of Honolulu, where buildings are 
still of wood and the people careless with 
charcoal fires and other dangerous im- 
plements. The congested area of Hono- 
lulu, namely the city section, does call 
for Class A construction, but at the pres- 
ent time only a small percentage fall 
within that class, as the building laws 
came in when this section had already 
been largely built up of wooden struc- 
tures. All new buildings, however, have 
to conform to these laws and concrete 
is generally adopted. Outside this area, 
practically all houses are of frame con- 
struction with little if any fire protec- 
tion. All responsible people insure 
against fire, and the Territory is well 
covered by insurance. All the larger 
merchant firms hold one or more agen- 
cies from insurance companies on the 
mainland as well as British and Japanese 
insurance undertakings. But the major- 
ity are American. The Japanese, who 
are in the majority in the Islands of any 
one race, insure largely against fire, and 
while difficult to do business with—i.e., to 
get it—once on one’s books they are a 
satisfactory class to have business rela- 
tions with, being very thrifty. The 
Chinese, not only are they a very fine 
class of people to do business with, but 
they also’ are very easy of approach. 
Rates for fire insurance vary, the maxi- 
mum being 6%% by law and the aver- 
age 89 cents per $1,000. 

The tendency is to have better build- 
ings in Hawaii, and this is largely due 
to the standard of living rising in the 
last fifteen years, the development of 
education under the American regime, 
and the incidence of prosperity among 
all classes of people. Residential houses 
are still of frame construction, and 


(Continued on Page 44) 

















THE BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Incorporated 1851— 


IS—IN COMPLETE ACCORD WITH THE 
“FORWARD MOVEMENT.” 


IS—MAINTAINING A HISTORY OF FINANCIAL STABILITY. 
IS—CONSERVATIVE, YET PROGRESSIVE. 
IS—AN “AGENCY MINDED” COMPANY. 

IS—RENDERING “INFLUENTIAL” AND “INSPIRATIONAL” 


HELP TO THE “FIELD FORCE.” 


IS—SHOWING FINE GAINS IN NEW PAID VOLUME 


AND PREMIUMS OVER 1932. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Life Agent” 


Home Office 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRED H. RHODES, 


President 
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_ never before in the history of the country 


was the advice and counsel which a well-trained insur- 


ance man can offer more needed than today. 


In seven of the big national magazines the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company each month sends a message 
to many millions of Americans—a message of impor- 
tance to every individual who is willing to listen to a 
Metropolitan Field-Man’s story — giving some of the 
reasons why his time will be well invested. 


To the Field representatives of all companies who sus- 


tain the responsibility of making the country as a whole 





























stronger through life insurance, we wish a full measure 


of increasing success in their all-important work. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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ALFRED HURRELL 


COUNSEL ELECT HURRELL 

\t the annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel this 
week Alfred Hurrell was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Francis V. Keesling of 
San Francisco, who is also president of 
the American Life. Convention. 

One of the most distinguished insur- 
ance lawyers in the world Mr. Hurrell is 
vice-president and general counsel of the 


Prudential. \ Buffalo man, he was 
counsel of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and later of the Asso- 


ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


HEAR R. O. WALTER IN BOSTON 

k. O. Walter, Boston office of the 
Equitable Society, spoke on “Social In- 
surance” at a meeting of the Boston Life 
Insurance Trust Council in the New Eng- 


land Mutual Auditorium, December 5 
The address covered nation-wide com- 
pulsory health insurance, widows’, or- 


phans’, and old age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance 

Mr. Walter is well qualified to discuss 
this as he was a business man in London, 
England, from 1902-1904, and has since 
been a frequent visitor to England where 
he has made a thorough study of English 
insurance affairs 


PRINT DUFFIELD’S ADDRESS 

The address made by Edward LD. Duf- 
field, president of the Prudential, on th¢ 
United States Constitution, at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Historical 
Society last October, has been published 
in pamphlet form, and will be sent to the 
1500 members of that organization. 

The address, which was a timely and 
pertinent analysis of the great instru- 
ment on which our Government rests 
made a deep impression on Mr. Duffield’s 
audience 


MUNICIPAL BANKRUPTCY 


\ pamphlet on Policy and Legal As- 


pects of Municipal Bankruptcy Legisla- 
tion, written by George A. Bangs, presi- 
dent of the United Mutual Life Insur-, 


ance Co., Indianapolis, was distributed at 
the convention of the insurance com- 
missioners at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
this week. 


Harry J. Miller Dead 


Harry James Miller, who retired four 
years ago as second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, died at his home in 
New Rochelle this week \t his retire- 
ment he was in charge of field agencies. 
Mr. Miller, who was 56 years old, had 
started with the Metropolitan when he 
was 20). 

S. R. Heller, Mutual Benefit Life agent 
in Norfolk, Va., was elected head of the 
Forty & Eight Society of American 
Legionaires at its last annual meeting. 
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WILLIAM BroSMITH 


COUNSEL HONOR BroSMITH 


One of Founders of Life Insurance 
Legal Association; Was Its 
First President 
William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, was 
the central figure in a tribute at the con- 
vention of the Life In- 
surance Counsel in New York City this 
week when he was applauded and called 
to the rostrum as one of the founders 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. Among the other founders are 
the presidents of the Prudential, E. D. 
Dufheld, and of the National Life of 

Vermont, Fred H. Howland. 
The organization came after a dinner 
at the Hotel Astor attended by Messrs. 


Association of 


J. Tully and some others. Mr. BroSmith 
was elected the first president. The late 
Haley Fiske and Sylvester C. Dunham 
were told about the new organization 
and they asked if they might join. They 
were informed they could come in as 
contributing members. 

“What does that mean?” asked Mr. 
Fiske. “It means that when we are meet- 
ing in New York the Metropolitan Life 
can entertain us; and when we meet in 
Hartford the Travelers can entertain us.” 





Vv. A. SMITH BACK FROM EUROPE 
V. A. Smith of the Confederation Life 
returned from Europe early this week. 





Insurance In Hawaii 
(Continued from Page 42) 


range—as fire risk—from good to fair. 
The people here are becoming more and 
more insurance-minded, as the insurance 
companies, or rather, their agents, main- 
tain constant contact with the public by 


direct solicitation, advertising in the 
press and over the radio, as well as 
through the mail. They also keep in 


close touch with the insurance world in 
the United States, particularly with the 
West Coast, from where most of the 
ieading insurance men in Hawaii are 
brought. 


Marine Insurance 


Marine insurance is handled by the 
same companies as handle fire, but the 


business is more restricted and comes 
principally from among the large ac- 
counts, and much of the business is 


written by the larger agencies. This is 
due to the expense of writing smaller 
accounts, which cost almost as much as 
larger sums. Rates run from 15 cents 
for Inter-Island shipments to as high as 
$5 on special merchandise. As a whole, 
the experience over a period of years by 
insurance companies here, has been very 
satisfactory, and the most serious ma- 
rine losses have come from fire, not so 





Duffield, Howland, BroSmith, the late W. 





Now Is a Good Time 
To Sell Group 


The period during which plans for the new 
year are taking form has often proved to be favor- 
able for the sale of group insurance. 


Wide-awake business men have not failed to 
hear of the work group insurance has been doing 


the last few years. 


Now is the time when ideas that have been 
favorably considered are acted upon. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





much in Hawaii as on the other si 
There is very little pilferage and fa, 
claims arise here from that cause. Toy. 
nados are few and far between an 
there is very little of this kind of jp. 
surance, there being really no necesgip, 
for it. j 

The better class of homes _ jngyy, 
against burglary, but such business ;, 
underwritten very carefully, as there 
always considerable moral hazard pres. 
ent. Thus, such insurance is mostly cop. 
fined to white people and only in th 
better districts. There is little burglan 
from warehouses and commercial prem. 
ises. 

Automobile 


Motor car insurance has develope; 
very largely among all classes, except the 
laboring class, who are not considered ; 
good risk. All forms of motor car jp. 


surance are undertaken, such as fire 
theft, collision, liability and propert, 
damage. Public liability and collision 
the most popular, with limits ranging 


from $10,000 to $20,000. The most fre. 
quent claims are from collisions, per. 
sonal injury, and property damage, bu 
the loss experienced over the entir 
business is regarded as satisfactory. Peo. 
ple are becoming more careful in driving 
one reason being an improved police ad. 
ministration in the last two years. Th 
rates vary, and are on a par with thos 
communities in the United States, which 
have shown satisfactory experience fron 
the insurance companies’ point of view 
There are today approximately 50,00 
motor cars (including automobiles 
trucks, etc.) in Hawaii. The cost of re. 
pairs are only slightly above mainlan( 
costs, that is, in Honolulu and one or 
two cities such as Hilo on the Island oj 
Hawaii; in the more isolated districts 
repairs cost considerably more. All larg 
offices in Honolulu. maintain  specia 
claims departments, who investigate an/ 
give prompt service, equal to any in th 
world. 


Accident and Compensation 


Accident insurance is chiefly among 
the white people (American and Euro 
peans) in Hawaii, and the present 
younger generation of Orientals. The 
insure against all kinds of accidents, s 
that they will be indemnified against los 
of time resulting from injury. Automo- 
bile accidents and home accidents ar 
the most frequent, and companies saie- 
guard themselves by strict underwriting 
which requires the individual to be a 
excellent physical risk before he is a 
cepted. Rates are the same as on the 
mainland. 

There is a law applying to industria 
insurance and this law of compensatio! 
compels employers to pay those em 
ployes receiving $36 per week or les 
compensation for loss of time caused }} 
injury arising out of their employment 
Insurance companies here are just abou! 
breaking even, and it is the least satis 
factory form of insurance undertaken i 
Hawaii due to excessive losses and medi 
cal expense. The industrial class, # 
a whole, are of Oriental extraction ant 
inclined to carelessness. Rates are the 
same as current in California. 

Fidelity insurance has _  developeé 
among the larger business houses. The} 
either carry name schedule or commer 
cial blanket bonds. The risk is ver! 
satisfactory, even more so than on the 
mainland, as this Territory is isolate 
and it is not an easy matter for a thie! 
or miscreant to get away without being 
apprehended in time. Moreover, et 
ployes are properly compensated fot 
their services and there is not the temp 
tation to go wrong. A very small per 
centage of the Oriental establishment 
carry cover, as they do not seem to be 
lieve in fidelity insurance, nor do the 
insurance companies feel inclined to ul 
dertake such risks among Orientals. 

Surety insurance business has devel 
oped among all classes of contractors. !# 
fact, every large contractor’s job requires 
a contract bond and all Territorial 
Federal Government jobs in the built 
ing line require such insurance to be 
taken out. 
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W.F. F. ere to atte 
Metropolitan Dec. 31 


HEAD OF PERSONNEL DIVISION 





Third Vice-President Joined Company 
in 1888; Home Office Has 
12,000 Employes 
On December 31 William F. Dobbins, 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, in charge of the personnel division, 
will leave the service of the company 
under the Metropolitan Life’s retirement 

plan. 

A man of fine character, his sympathy 
and understanding have had their share 
in development of many careers, espe- 
cially at a time when many now with the 
company joined the organization. 


Started With Company as Bookkeeper 


Born in New York City and educated 
in public schools here, Mr. Dobbins be- 
came a member of the Metropolitan Life 
family in 1888 when its home office was 
in Park Place. A short time after he 
went to work there occurred the Great 
Blizzard which tied up the city almost 
completely for three days. Street cars 
were soon stalled and quit running; fire 
engines were snowed in, and horse traf- 
fic could make no progress. Young Dob- 
bins, who had obtained a job as book- 
keeper with the Metropolitan Life, beat 
his way through the blizzard, as he 
walked down East Broadway to Park 
Place, and managed to arrive. Few 
others got there. After a time in the 
office he felt water streaming down his 
neck and upon investigation found his 
neck had become caked with ice during 
the journey. 

After filling several positions Mr. Dob- 
bins was made superintendent of agen- 
cies for New England, a position he held 
for twenty years, and then was given 
charge of personnel. In May, 1919, he 
was elected fourth vice-president and a 
personnel division was created. Later he 
was elected third vice-president. 

The duties of the personnel division 
are to employ or dismiss, and to pass 
upon promotions, salaries and transfers 
from one position to another. The com- 
pany has a rating system in which each 
position is graded, with the exception of 
technical and professional positions. 

The clerical force of the Metropolitan 
Life at the home office consists of 12,000 
employes, and there are a couple of thou- 
sand more in the mechanical and build- 
ing departments. There are 1,900 more 
persons working in the clerical force 
than were engaged before the depression 
started. The company employs about 
two hundred stenographers here and 
also has a dictaphone bureau. In its 
stenographic bureau many stenographers 
and typewriters have attended the 
classes. 

An indication of the work of the per- 
sonnel division—and also of the prestige 
of the Metropolitan Life—can be gauged 
by the fact that so far this year 37,000 
persons have applied for employment 
and the Metropolitan Life has a waiting 
list of 7,000 persons at the present time. 


Fond of Gardening and Boating 


Mr. Dobbins has a Summer place on 
Fire Island, off Long Island, where his 
chief recreations are gardening and boat- 
ing and he takes pride in his dahlias. 
Few insurance men in the country are 
more inveterate readers, and no officer 
of the company is a more consis tent 
patron of the Metropolitan Life’s library. 
His preferences are stories of the Sea, 
detective yarns and books on psycholog y 

And talking about books, there is a 
growing tendency on the part of novelists 
to have as the central figure of their 
books persons working in such institu- 
tions as the Metropolitan Life, and many 
a novelist has called at the office of Mr. 
Dobbins in search of color for such 
stories. When they are serious, con- 
scientious writers they find him helpful 
as do so many others persons who have 


come into contact with him. 
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Nearly Forty Years 
of Growth in the 
United States 














The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was 
founded in 1867. 


It has maintained an active organization in the 
United States for 37 years. Its progress in the 
United States has been remarkable, its American 
clients now numbering a very large proportion of 
its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 40 states, in the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five 
branch offices in the United States, giving a coast 
to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are 
made in United States currency either at the branch 
office through which the application was made or at 
the branch office at which the policy may be re- 
corded at the time of settlement—whichever best 
suits the convenience of policyholder or beneficiary. 
From the time of organization to December 31st, 
1932 the Company disbursed in death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends and other payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries $702,712,000. 


Assurances in force at the end of 1932 were approx- 
imately Three Billions of Dollars. 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States 
trustees approved securities to the value of its net 
liability to American policyholders. In this way 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United 
States is assured. 




















SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 
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Insurance as Off-Set 
To Changes in Dollar 


PROF. BAILEY’S PEORIA TALK 





Life Coverage Has Proven an Effective 
Hedge, Travelers Economist Tells 
Illinois Sales Congress 





The purchase of life insurance as ap 
off-set to inflation or other changes jp 
the purchasing power of the dollar was 
described by Professor William B. Bai. 
ley, economist of the Travelers, at the 
Illinois Life Underwriters Association 
Sales Congress at Peoria. 

Experience has proven that life insur. 
ance, particularly when its benefits are 
paid on a monthly income basis, is the 
best protection against changes in the 
dollar’s purchasing power, Professor 
Bailey said. 

op is 1S 

The reason for this is, you pay your 
premium over a period of years—some 
of the dollars you pay in premiums buy 
more than the dollars you pay at other 
times. But if you make these payments 
over a period of ten, twenty or thirty 
years you will find these dollars average 
up and the same is true with the policy 
benefits if they are paid on an income 
basis. Some years the dollars received 
buy more; some years they may buy a 
little less. Taken over the entire period 
the dollars received in benefits are likely 
to have the same average purchasing 
power as the dollars taken in premiums 


Stabilized Purchasing Power Would 
Be Help 


“If the experiments should succeed in 
stabilizing the purchasing power of the 
dollar, it would be a great thing for life 
insurance policyholders. A man in his 
thirties could then arrange for a definite 
retirement income with a feeling of as- 
surance that when he reached 60 or 65, 
this income would buy approximately as 
much as it would at the time he bought 
the policy. In the past the buying power 
of our dollars has varied greatly at dif- 
ferent times. 

“In the early part of this century a 
family could live in comfort on an in- 
come of $15 or $20 a week. In 1920 it 
would have required more than_ twice 
this income to provide an equal standard 
of living. But even with the variations 
in the purchasing power of the dollar 
which occurred in the past, life insur- 
ance has proven a very effective hedge 
Suppose a man bought a policy in 1900; 
it matured in 1920 for $100 a month 
During the first years of that policy he 
paid his premiums in dollars that had a 
very large purchasing power. During 
the last year, the purchasing power of 
the dollars he paid in premiums had 
shrunk to a marked extent. During the 
first year or two that his income of $1) 
a month was paid prices were so high 
that it left him with little margin for 
luxuries. During the last few years a 
man could live very comfortably on an 
income of $100 a month. 

“Had this man bought a $1,000 bond. 
for example, he would have paid the full 
price of that bond in big dollars. Had 
that bond matured in 1920 he would have 
received the full proceeds in small dol- 
lars and he would have actually received 
less than 50% of the purchasing power 
he paid for his bond. In the case of life 
aang ae however, he paid average dol- 
lars for the period 1900 to a and he 
is receiving in benefits average dollars 
for the period 1929 to 1933. 

“In times when there is some ques- 
tion of the future value of the dollar. 
and a man is wondering how best to in- 
vest his money, life insurance solves that 
problem.” 


JULIAN. s. MYRICK AGENCY 


The paid-for business of the Julian S 
Myrick Agency of the Mutual Life, New 
York, for November was $1,626,137 as 
compared with $2,013,315 in 1932. For 
the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $18,670,715 as compared with 
$24,010,800. 
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“a MEN ARE STILL SAYING: “In fifteen years I'll have plenty 
‘a of money with which to send him to college.” With the help 
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THE TRAVELER $ 


jues- The Travelers Insurance Company 

ollar The Travelers Indemnity Company 

O In- The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
that Hartford, Connecticut 
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C. L. U. Chapter Hears 
Talk on Perpetuities 


BY WINIFRED McLAUGHLIN 


President Glenn B. Dew Tells of Broad 
Aims of C. L. U. Toward Con- 


structive Influence 


The New York Chapter of C. L. U. 
held its 
Western Universities Club, New York, 
on Tuesday with about one hundred at- 
tending. President Glenn B. Dorr pre- 
sided and Secretary-Treasurer Benjamin 
Alk reported the Chapter as in a flour- 
ishing condition with increased member- 
ship and a large number qualified to join 
through completion of recent examina- 
tions. President Dorr briefly outlined 
the purposes of C. L. U. to exert a real 
constructive influence on the life insur- 
ance business by example and increasing 
its sphere of influence by numbers. 

The speaker at the luncheon was Miss 
Winifred McLaughlin, legal advisor to 
the Beneficiary Settlements Section of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Her subject was “Legal Aspects of Bene- 
ficiary Settlements and Their Practical 
Application.” Miss McLaughlin is vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers. 

Cases Involving Perpetuities 

Devoting a good part of her talk to 
perpetuities, Miss McLaughlin said she 
much preferred the expression “suspend- 
ing ownership of personal property” to 
perpetuities and it was more descriptive 
and more easily understood by the in- 
sured. It involved, in simple language, 
the ownership in insurance proceeds held 
under interest option. When confronted 
with a case involving perpetuity of in- 
terest the limitation of “two lives in be- 
ing” arises. Miss McLaughlin explained 
that this did not mean two generations 
but simply two designated lives. The 
interest may be made payable to two 
persons of the same or different genera- 
tions. It is purely an economic rule 
which may not hold for longer than two 
lives in being. This means they must b« 
born at the death of the insured although 
one or both may have died since the 
provision was sct up. They are measur- 
ing lives which measure the duration of 
withholding. 

Miss McLaughlin illustrated the pro- 
visions of the law of perpetuities by a 
number of examples. There might be 
the problem of taking care of several 
children. A court decision has held that 
instead of selecting one child in beine 
together with the wife, for instance, it 
is possible to set up separate trusts for 
several children without offending the 
statute. If these measuring lives are 
correctly described it is possible to hold 
for any number of lives after the death 
of the wife. In the case of a posthumou 
child or children they can be construed 
as a life in being. 

Another question that sometimes 
arises, said Miss McLaughlin, is whether 
one may hold proceeds on deposit for a 
specified time, for instance 25 years. This 
cannot be done without being measured 
by a life. 

New York Estates Law Changes 

Miss McLaughlin explained the effects 
of certain provisions of the new Dece 
dents’ Estates Law of New York, en- 
acted September 1, 1930, whereby a mi- 
nority interest was added to the two 
lives in being so that the interest may 
be held for two lives and one minority 
The minority interest can hold as sepa- 
rate shares for any number of children 
after the death of the second life. Th 
minority does not need to be in being o1 
the child of the insured. For instance, 
the second life might be a sister and the 
minority a child or children of such sis- 
ter. The general provision covering the 
minority interest is that it can be held 
tor two lives in being and one minority 
until he becomes 21 or sooner dies 


CUTS SURRENDER VALUES 
The Manufacturers Life reducing 
rrender values on both participat 
and non-participating policies 
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WM. BROSMIT 
Addresses Insurance Federation at Meet- 
ing in Hotel Pennsylvania 
This Week 
William BroSmith, now in his eight- 
ieth year, but as lively as ever and in 
physical condition, addressed the 
Insurance Federation meeting at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel this week, telling elo- 
quently the necessity of the Federation 
and how it fits into the insurance scheme. 
The veteran counsel of the Travelers 
received a cordial reception from the 
prominent insurance men who attended 
this meeting. He is one of the most re- 
spected figures in the business. 


F, V. Keesling 


(Continued from Page 32) 
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should control, not only because we are 
our brother’s keeper, but because it pays 
Necessity of Self Control 

“When the American Life Convention 
was founded the fundamental purpose 
was defined: ‘to promote ethical prac- 
tices among companies and fair treat- 
ment of every policyholder.’ 

“Though much progress has been made 
there are too many evidences of a sel- 
fish disregard which ultimately is_ pro- 
ductive of injury to the very ones who 
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seck to profit by it. Failure of attain- 
ment of desired results by voluntary co- 
operation is due to the imperfection of 
individual fiber. Where the spirit is 
willing but the flesh is weak, or the spirit 
is lacking, there must be substituted a 
compelling force. In society it is the po- 
lice force. Failure of business to control 
its own proper destiny will leave no al- 
ternative but government interposition. 
There would seem to be no other agency 
but government under such circum- 
stances. Government now seeks to ac- 
complish where there has been such 
failure. If necessary it should not pro- 
ceed beyond regulation and, if regulation 
should be necessary, it should be safe- 
guarded against dictation which so often 
has followed regulation. 

“The postulate that eternal vigilance 





is the price of liberty is but a pretty 
phrase generally. National disaster com- 
pels taking inventory and we work back- 
ward from effect to causes. As the study 
progresses and causes are determined 
there should be a more comprehensive 
valuation of that postulate. 

“Gentlemen, you strive for stability 
through association, but you ignore pol- 
itics. It is the most important duty of 
the business man no matter how dis- 
tasteful. That duty begins in your own 
home precinct. Man proposes and God 
disposes; also man proposes and govern- 
ment disposes! We of the American 
Life Convention stand by to cooperate 
with the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents for stability in our own busi- 
ness, the stability of other businesses, 
and sound government.” 





cessful one. 


HOME 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 





ESULTS are the measure of 
true worth - and on this basis, 
the “Planned Estate” type of pre: 
sentation in use by the Home Life 
of New York is an eminently suc: 


For instance, by the Standard Work 
Week formula, still a fair pattern 
by actual results of the normal kind, 
the average agent closes one $5000 
case in each 14 interviews. 





On Agency Matters Address: 
CECIL C. FULTON, JR. 
Superintendent of Agencies 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Home Life men who are using the 
“Planned Estate” presentation are aver- 
aging, on these presentations, one case 
in each 4.5 charts presented-and the 
case average is $6500. 

The development of this very ef 
fective plan is but one of the many 
ways in which the agents and gen- 
eral agents of the Home Life have an 
unusual degree of help and cooper 
ation from their company. 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President 
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Insurance Women’s 
League Has Meeting 


MRS. KATHRYN FORD PRESIDENT 





‘ntains Speakers’ Bureau to Co-oper- 
er Women’s Clubs, Financial 
Study Groups and Others 





The League of Insurance Women held 
, regular monthly meeting at the Hotel 
\stor yesterday afternoon. The program 
included a demonstration by a num- 
ber of members of talks made before 
women’s clubs on the subject of life in- 
surance. ; ' 

\ major activity of the League is the 
maintenance of a speakers bureau to co- 
operate with women’s clubs, financial 
study groups and other organizations in- 
terested in the study of life insurance. 
Speakers are provided without charge, 
except expenses, to organizations in the 
metropolitan area. Requests for such 
service should be addressed to Mrs. Mar- 
euerite M. Lozano, Room 826, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
The officers of the League are Mrs. 
Kathryn Ford, president, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite M. Mozano, vice-president, Miss 
Anna Gwathmey, second vice-president, 
Miss Evelyn E. Meares, third vice-presi- 
dent and Mrs. Mae H. Browne, treas- 
urer. sae 
Miss Alice Lakey and Miss E. Marie 
Little, honorary president and vice-presi- 
dent respectively, were the founders of 
the League in New York three years 
ago. Miss Lakey’s interest in life insur- 
ance developed through her ownership of 
the magazine Insurance which she in- 
herited from her father. That magazine 
is recognized as an important help to 
women’s clubs in that part of their pro- 
gram work having to do with insurance, 
and through the co-operation of a num- 
ber of insurance companies the maga- 
zine is sent free to the American Home 
chairmen or the Insurance chairmen or 
committee members in any of the clubs 
of the American Federation. 





FORMER SENATOR WATSON HERE 





Attending Commissioners Convention as 
Member of Board of United 
Mutual Life, Indianapolis 
Former United States Senator “Jim” 
Watson of Indiana attended the conven- 
tion of the insurance commissioners at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania this week. He 
came as a member of the board of the 
United Mutual Life of Indianapolis, 
which was formerly the insurance divi- 

sion of the Knights of Pythias. 

Also attending the convention was the 
new president of the United Mutual, 
George A. Bangs, formerly a lawyer in 
Grand Forks, N. D., and for years a 
member of the board of the old insur- 
ance division of the Knights of Pythias. 
L. M. Lumpkin, one of the best known 
lawyers handling insurance matters in 
the South, and chairman of the board 
of the United Mutual, also attended the 
convention. 





A. W. STEDLER WITH “FIELD” 


Alwin W. Stedler, son of the well 
known “Bill” Stedler of the Insurance 
Field, started his business career with 
that paper on Monday. Young Stedler, 
who is taking the Pratt Institute course 
in the evenings, has been assigned to the 
C. L. U. study course put out by the 
Field. His father has been twenty-six 
years in insurance trade paper work, 
fourteen of which have been spent with 
the Field. 


TO HAVE FARM DISPLAY 


The Lincoln National Life will have a 
display demonstrating how life insurance 
aids the farmer on exhibit at the annual 
American Farm Bureau Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago at the Sherman Hotel 
next week, December 11 to 13. The dis- 
Play will be of an action type, and a 
moving belt will show in rotation various 
specific ways life insurance helps solve 
the farmer’s problems. 











NINETY YEARS 


. . WHAT YOU 


ARE THINKING TODAY! 


He was thinking that the problem of 
permanently establishing the public’s confidence 
in the security and stability of /ife insurance 


MUST BE SOLVED. 


This man, a very real individual, was 
the representative who 90 years ago advised with 
and sold the first policyholder in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. It was 
the first policy ever written in America on the 


legal reserve mutual plan. He convinced its 


holder, and rightly, that it would bring him 
everything he sought to secure. 


To-day how much more a Mutual Life 
representative may offer in advance than he 
could! 


Here in The Mutual Life, available 
to men who can qualify as representatives, is a 
great public service. 


Generation after generation of agents 
have represented The Mutual Life and have 
seen the insurance plans they have helped to 
formulate come through ABSOLUTELY 
SOUND), despite a world torn with strife, un- 
certainty and political agitation. 


In 1843 no one who could foresee a 
Civil War and a World War and the great 
depressions to follow them would have dared 
predict such safety. That first agent and thou- 
sands since might have hesitated could they have 
known what was to come. But their instinct 
was right and their action required far more 
courage than yours would to-day. 





FIRST POLICY ISSUED 
FEBRUARY |, 1843 


The agent who represents The Mutual 
Life to-day is backed by a record of nearly Four 
Billion Dollars that have been paid to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries since that first 
policy was written. 

It is backed by assets that through 
America’s worst business years have continued 
to grow until they have already passed the 
billion dollar mark. 


More than 90,000 new policies are be- 
ing issued by this Company this year as a result 
of the work of men who feel as you do about 
their problems, namely that in their selling the 
permanent establishment of public confidence in 
the security and stability of life insurance is the 


essential thing. 


The thoughtful man feels overwhelm- 
ing conviction in studying the record of these 
90 years. There is towering moral and com- 
mercial force in such proven efficiency in man- 
agement, such freedom from speculative hazard, 
such scientific skill and practical caution in se- 
lecting members, such a sheer VOLUME of 
personal service! 

If you feel its appeal, and are contem- 
plating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achieve- 
ment, one of The Mutual Life Managers lo- 
cated near you would like to talk with you. 
An interview with him may be worth dollars 
to you. For his name address George K. Sar- 
gent, Vice President and Manager of Agencies, 
34 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DAVID F. HOUSTON, President 
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36 Years With Penn Mutual 





GEORGE R. WHITE 


George R. White, actuary of the Penn 
Mutual Life, attained to his thirty-sixth 
Penn Mutual anniversary on November 
20. His entire period of service has been 
with that company’s actuarial depart- 
ment, which he entered as a boy on No- 
vember 20, 1897. He rose step by step 
as his proficiency became markedly man- 
ifest, and in November, 1997, at the end 
of his first ten-year period, he was elect- 
ed assistant actuary. This was followed 
in January, 1924, by his promotion to the 
position of associate actuary. And in 
May, 1927, he succeeded to the position 
of actuary. 

Mr. White is a graduate of the famous 
old Germantown Academy in Philadel- 
phia. For some years he has been one 
of its trustees. He is a Philadelphian by 
birth; born, in fact, within a few squares 
of the Penn Mutual home office. An in- 
teresting fact is that on his mother’s side 
he descended from one of the commis- 
sioners sent over by William Penn, be- 
fore he came, to take over the royal 
grant of the territory from which Penn- 
sylvania was named. Mrs. White is a 
great-granddaughter of the first presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual. 

Mr. White holds a secure place among 
the country’s eminent life insurance ac- 
tuaries, gained by his professional knowl- 
edge and by his ability to translate ac- 
tuarial flexibilities into marketable pol- 
icy contracts. 





Canada Life Will Continue 
1933 Scale; Some Higher 


The Canada Life has announced that 
the regular scale of dividends during 
1933 will be continued for a six months’ 
period commencing January 1. Matur- 
ity and persistency dividends which were 
introduced in 1933 are also being con- 
tinued and under annual dividend poli- 
cies will be larger in 1934. Maturity divi 
dends will be equal to the sum of the 
1933 and 1934 annual cash dividends or 
paid-up additions, depending on th 
method of application of dividends s 
lected by the assured. Persistency divi 
dends, as in 1933, will be 50% of the 
corresponding maturity dividends and 
will be payable in 1934 on policies twenty- 
five and thirty years in force. Under 
five-year dividend policies the basis em- 
ployed in 1933 for maturity and per 
sistency dividends is continued in 1934 

The rate of interest on dividends and 
proceeds of policies left with the com 
pany will be 444% per annum where in 
terest payments become payable during 
the first six months of 1934 


Good things have to be engraved on 
the memory; bad ones stick there of 
themselves.—Charles Reade. 














The Great 
Resources of 
Life Insurance 
Are In The 


People Themselves. 
ST 


Its Strength 
ls In The 


Averages. 
r a 


On These Dependable 
Foundations Rests 

The Confidence 

of The | 
American People 

In 

Life Insurance. 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lee J. Dougherty, President 
Davenport, lowa 
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German Inheritance Laws 
May Boost Insurance Sale, 


New strict inheritance laws in Ger. 
many are expected to open new fields fo; 
life insurance in the opinion of Germay 
life insurance people. 

The National Socialist governmen 
favors the return to the land, the crea. 
tion and maintenance of small peasant 
holdings, which during the past decade 
have been destroyed by the emigration 
of the population from the farm to the 
large industrial centers. It is the pur. 
pose of this law not only to create ney 
holdings but to preserve them in the 
family by restricting their disposal, to 
make the small farmer, the “Bauer” 
(peasant) again the backbone of the na. 
tion much as is the case in France sin¢e 
the revolution, where the “agriculteyr” 
is the dominating influence in_ politics 
and the economic life of the nation. 

This new law prevents the partition of 
peasant holdings of a certain size. Th 
line of inheritance is laid down stricth 
and in an absolutely binding manner 
The youngest son inherits the “Erbhof” 
so that the property may change hands 
as few times as possible. The surviving 
wife has a right to maintenance; th 
daughters a right to dowry, the sons a 
right to an education, the means for all 
of which must come from the property 
They all have the right, in case they ar 
in distress, to come and live on the 
property but have to render services for 
their maintenance. 

It will be in the interest of the owner 
to provide for his wife and children, wh 
do not inherit the property, by life in- 
surance in its various forms, so that at 
the time of his death the means for 
their care may be available and the in- 
heriting son or relative may not be bur- 
dened too severely with the maintenance 
of the surviving family members. 


PINO HEADS MICHIGAN ASS’N 
Kies Reports on Public School Activities 
—Annual Meeting at Lansing Hears 
Huebner and Lackey 
J. Arthur Pino, district agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Lansing, Mich 
is the new president of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association hay- 
ing been elected at the annual meeting 
held in Lansing last week. Mr. Pino has 
been serving as vice-president of the 
state association. He succeeds Harry M 
Comins, Flint city commissioner and rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Other new officers are: First vice 
president, P. J. Crandall, Jackson; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. F. Yates, Ann Ar- 
bor, and secretary-treasurer, Herbert B 

Thompson, Detroit. 

Glenn S. Kies, head of the educational 
committee, told of progress made in plac- 
ing authentic life insurance material in 
the schools through the so-called “Michi- 
gan plan” which he was instrumental in 
devising. A general course on the estab- 
lishment of financial reserves, including 
insurance, bank savings, building and 
loan investments, and other forms of in- 
vestment is being prepared with a pros- 
pect that the schools will use it quite 
generally. 

Dr. S. S.,Huebner gave two addresses 
during the day, one before the conven- 
tion and another at a noon meeting spon- 
sored by the local Rotary Club. George 
FE. Lackey, general agent at Detroit for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, was the other 
leading speaker at the convention. 





NEWARK SALES CONGRESS PLANS 

Immediately after the first of the year, 
preparations will be made by the mem- 
bers of the Life Underwriters Associa 
tion of Northern New Jersey for their 
third annual sales congress which will 
be held in Newark in the early spring 
It is planned to have a number of promt 
nent speakers well known in the life in- 
surance field who will address the con- 
gress on timely subjects. 
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LIFE INSURANCE PREVENTS FEAR OF THE FUTURE 


1. upward trend of industry is a call to action for life 
insurance men. The alert field man will grasp the oppor- 
tunity to step up his production progressively with the 


return of better conditions. Now is the time to start. 


Coincident with the revival of industry has come a re- 
vival of the people's interest in life insurance, and a desire 
for a reinstatement of the protection which so many were 


compelled to sacrifice in the last few years. 


Public confidence in life insurance was never higher 
than now, but, as a result of the depression, many people 
have less insurance than they had a few years ago, and 
there are countless others who have no life insurance, 
although they believe in it and want it. Surely this is an 
ideal setup for the sale of life insurance. 


Over four million people have returned to work in the 
past eight months, and thousands more are going back to 
work each week. Instead of wage cuts, we read daily of 
salary increases. A higher minimum wage fixed by the 
NRA makes the field of opportunity enormous, for a man 
cannot work at higher wages without having money to in- 


vest in life insurance. 


Never before has the public learned such a bitter les- 
son against the dangers of speculation. This lesson in safety 
will not soon be forgotten by this generation of investors. 
Dreams of becoming rich quickly have been supplanted by 
a demand for absolute safety of principal. 


We can be confident that our product is the best of 
its kind and that it is more needed and appreciated than 


ever before. 


Charles F. Williams, President. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A HUMAN INSTITUTION 
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“We Did Not Have the Remotest Idea 
That There Was a Policy Outstanding” 


The primary purposes of a life insurance company is the payment of Death Claims, Matured Endowments, 
Annuities and Disability Benefits. The Manhattan Life has many letters on file testifying to its unexcelled 
service in this connection. One such letter from an attorney in Wallace, Idaho, says in part:— 


“The policy was not in the possession of the Deceased and consequently we did not 
have the remotest idea that there was a policy outstanding, and unless you had been 
kind enough to call our attention to this we would never have known the difference.” 


* ** ** * * * * 


The Manhattan Life prides itself on its over eighty-three years of service to the insuring public of America—a dependable 
company, a good company to represent. 


Communications are invited from those who are interested 


in representing this conservative old New York company 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 


Tuomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Out of this near-by hole in Barre, Vermont, was dug 
the Rock of Ages granite of the Home Office build- 
ing of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier. 









Out of the hole of the 1929-32 depression has been 
dug experience enough to erect an everlasting 
monument to the value and the strength of Life 


ra) Insurance. \ 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE company. MONTPELIER, VERMONT | 
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Franklin B. Mead Dies 
After Short Illness 


NOTED FIGURE IN INSURANCE 





Prominent in Actuarial as Well as in 
Executive Circles; Was Litterateur 
and Horticulturist 





The sudden death of Franklin B. Mead, 
executive vice-president of the Lincoln 
National Life, last week was a shock to 
the insurance community nation-wide as 
he had been as active and had attended 
as many meetings as ever in the past 
year. He died from an embolism follow- 
ing a minor operation for hernia. His 
acquaintance in the insurance business 
was wide as it touched many divisions 
of the business in all of which he was 
interested and sometimes taking an active 
part. Before branching out into the ex- 
ecutive end of the business he had won 
distinction as an actuary. 


With Lincoln National Since 1911 


Mr. Mead was born in Greenfield, O., 
in 1875. His entire business career was 
laid in life insurance. Mr. Mead came 
with the Lincoln National Life in No- 
vember, 1911, as secretary and actuary. 
Since that time he had constantly pro- 
gressed with the company. In 1926 he 
was elected vice-president and in Janu- 
ary, 1930, executive vice-president. 

His career in life insurance was note- 
worthy. He held the degrees of F.A.S. 
and F.A.I.; was president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries; and was a 
creative actuary of note, having done 
much pioneer work in the field of sub- 
standard insurance. 

In September, 1927, he was the lead- 
ing spirit in the organization of the Life 
Office Management Association of which 
he was the first president. 

Literary Ability and Culture 


Mr. Mead had a considerable reputa- 
tion as an author, having published nu- 
merous brochures on actuarial, invest- 
ment, and scientific office administration 
subjects. He has been a regular and 
respected contributor to many of the na- 
tionally recognized insurance journals. 

In addition to his insurance activities, 
Mr. Mead was extremely interested in 
art and floriculture. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the Hoosier 
Art Salon, member of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Iris Society, 
and a well-known collector of etchings. 


Mr. Mead was educated at Hughes 
High School in Cincinnati, and at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

After four years of insurance experi- 
ence with the Security Trust & Life In- 
surance Co., Mr. Mead entered the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he specialized 
in actuarial science and economics. Dur- 
ing his study at Michigan he was elected 
a member of the honorary scholastic so- 
ciety of Sigma Xi. 

Mr. Mead leaves a widow and two sons, 
Franklin Bush, Jr., and John Mead. 


Estimates of Mr. Mead 


The Eastern Underwriter received a 
number of letters about Mr. Mead, writ- 
ten by company executives. Two of them 
follow: 

John M. Laird, vice-president, Con- 
necticut General, and former president 
American Life Convention: 

“Frank Mead was a talented actuary 
and an outstanding executive. He was 
a pioneer in applying scientific methods 
to the selection of standard and sub- 
Standard risks. Independent, able, and 
forceful, he made many contributions to 
life insurance research and was particu- 
larly effective in searching analysis of 
current problems.” 

H. Pierson Hammond, actuary, the 
Travelers: 

. “Twas shocked on Thanksgiving morn- 
Ing to receive word of the passing of 


His studies and published works on ; 
Abraham Lincoln have been widely rec- Juvenile 
ognized. ’ ‘ 

ee | Annuities 








FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


Franklin B. Mead. I was looking for- 
ward to mecting Mr. Mead in New York 
in a few days for a conference. Mr. 











S. Samuec Worrson, Generar AGENT 
Berksuire Lire Insurance Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YorRK 
Phones: PEnn 6-6605-6-7-8-9 








Mead, while an actuary of ability and a 
member of the various learned societies, 
had developed rapidly as a life execu- 
tive and an administrative officer. Dur- 
ing recent years our relations as Chair- 
men of the Committee on Life Blanks 
of the American Life Convention and of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, respectively, have been close and 
intimate. Mr. Mead’s advice which was 
always sought in matters of life account- 
ing and reporting was accurate and most 
helpful. Active in the affairs of the 
\merican Life Convention, the Actuarial 
Societies, and in the various working 


committees of which he was a member, 
Mr. Mead will be missed by a large num- 
ber of friends and business associates.” 


AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 
R. G. Engelsman Agency First Eleven 

Months of 1933 Equalled 

1932 Figures 

The Ralph G. Engelsman Agency of 
the Penn Mutual did more business in 
the first eleven months this year than 
all of last year. The figure last year was 
$8,533,898. By the end of November this 
year the agency had paid for $8,553,884. 
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LIFE INSURANCE? 
The CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


| Life Insurance 
| Accident and Health 

| Non-Cancellable Disability 
| Group Life and Disability 


Salary Investment 


A complete portfolio of Insurance Service in the most 
aggressive “A” rated company in America. 
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: 


Continental 


Assurance Company 
910 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


has it 
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| Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


Capitalizing This Responsibility 


Life I) urance Saicsmian 


“There are silent forces operating ‘n the success of every man’s affairs, Mr. Pros 
pective Client. Very often it is those silent forces that count most. It 1 did not feel 
my responsibility in this matter | would no so persistent. It 1s very easy to say 
No, but the easiest way is not necessarily best way It has taken time and thought 

work out this program, time and thought for both of us lhe end sought is the 


something 
I called, nor 


your business 


achieving of 
the first time 
than those of 


would t have 


worthwhil It did 
heen possibl 


associates, had 


accomplish so much 
own affairs, rather 
Capitaliz 


ssiblk to 


not seem pr 
it all if your 


| first consideration 


heen yout 


ing this responsibility will immediately strengthen the business, and should lead to 


increased profits all down the line, with 


concern d.” 


much more settled outlook for everyone 


The Value Of Rehearsals 


No play that was ever given could pos 
sibly succeed without continuous rehearsal 
on the part f the players Besides the 
actual words and actions used by each 
actor there is a of mental rehearsal 
continually going on, even when off the 
stage. Th constantly seeing him 
self in his doing his part, 
strutting up and down mentally and feel 
ing the emotions he must interpret anc 
develop in the characters he represents 
He considers all these things in his fre: 
moments, consciously and subconsciously 
He really lives the part he is to play 

The lecturer chooses the titles for hi 
lectures months in advance He considers 
the subject matter. He jots ideas 
svstematically o1 them mentally 
He tries them out 
arranges the various steps 
order He finds out the 
order of presentation He 
chances He works hard for he 
that only through concentration of effert 
can worthwhile ideas come 

Preliminarv thought is an essential fo° 


| vement No 


runner of all creative ach 


sort 


actor 1s 


mind’s evé 


| 


down 
classifies 

in his imagination. H 
in their logical 


most 


The Fault, 


succeed t ny 


You can not possibly 


gree without a constant stream otf new 


deas. You 
ideas and keep continually replacing thos 
they become used up. That 

» many life insurance salesmen get 
into a rut. They develop habits in thei 
ever take the time to recreat 


have have a reservoir Oo 


themselves. They just fritter life alons 
from day to day controlled by habits they 
sh uld have discarded long ago 

he executives in your agency exist 


only one purpose—to set things up so that 
you have the training and the equipment 
t yperate at your highest point of et 
ficienc They can not supply all the in 
centives They create the environment 
and as in tl ological world, it 1s very 
often a case of the su il the fittes 
If you feel the envir« ec! 1ot favor 
ible t u, why n 1 und and ft 
| nking ha you il a rable 
I el | i] his will mak 
’ 1 1 nt itucl How 
is le r sh u en 
h | as TAC h 1 1 | 
tk ps accordingly 
y h lu ’ 1 
T I 1 T | h V\ ourse|l 
I L pu I | d I 
} ' 7 i¢ ? 
{ Surar 
| | sucee in th 
( g tl h 


final effort will be worthwhile if the way 
has not been properly prepared The 
greatest stimulant of activity is habit. W< 
must get the habit of always thinking 
ahout the things we wish to accomplish, 
and avoid thinking of the useless things 


In this way our productive capacity will 
he immensely increased 

In the probing stage of a sales pre 
sentation certain facts are obtained upon 
which the life insurance salesman rears 
a structure that will weather the storm, 
and puts the prospective client in a pic 
ture he wants to be in. To interpret the 
value of this structure mental rehearsals 
are needed just as in the case of the actor 
and the lecturer 

The salesman has to play his part on a 
real stage The setting is very often not 


un fore 
for any 


his liking He has to meet 


nditions and I 


seen ¢ prepared 
eventuality. How much more important 1 
it then for him to work over his dato 


and his plans so that nothing will be left 
chances Otherwise he is venturing 
blindly without any proper point of dé 
pirtuve or ascertained goal 


‘ 


Dear Brutus 


can do it. Your family is dependent upon 
you for the better things of life. You 
are not going to fail them. 

Mr. Montgomery will answer the 


questions of agents regarding their prob 
lems in the business. IWrite your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street 


H. T. Nash, manager of the railway 
and ticket division of the Travelers, was 
honored by business De- 
cember 1, in recognition of his compl 


associates on 


tion of twenty-five years’ service in th« 
compan Several floral pieces from va- 
rious departments of the home office and 
many congratulatory telegrams from 
Travelers representatives in the field 
came to his desk. Harry E. Palmer, as- 


sistant manager of the ticket department, 


presented Mr. Nash a gold piece in be- 
half of that department, and Lyle D 
Merkley of Montreal, Canada, in behalf 
of the department’s traveling field men, 
presented an electric clock with illumi- 


nated dial 


John Hall, an agent of the Canada Lift 


in Woodstock, Ont., has been half a 
century with that company. He recalls 
that some years ago when he and A 


Gordon Ramsay, now assistant general 
manager of the company, co-operated in 
the sale of a $10,000 ten-year endowmen' 
they thought it a “jumbo” line as such 
an amount was unusual then 
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EVERY 
MONDAY 
MORNING ~~ 





The Monday Morning || 
Message brings a bimely 
sales aid to the field 
men of ~~~ 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne. Indiana 


GERMAN MORTGAGE INTEREST 

\lthough the German government is 
reported to be planning to arbitrarily 
cut down the interest rate on farm 
mortgages, many of which are held by 
life insurance companies there, there is 
a possibility that the government will 
pay the difference between the higher 
interest and the proposed legal interest 
of 4%, which will probably be decreed 
oon 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN RESULTS 

Life insurance business in Czechoslo- 
vakia suffered considerably during 1932 
on account of the economic crisis. Dur- 
ing the year 117,048 new policies were 


written against 148,048 in 1931, a drop 
of 21%. The amount is 22.6% under 
1931, being 1,931,772,000 crowns against 


2,495,700,000 in 1931. Surrenders _ in- 
creased by 63.4% and policy loans great- 
ly increased. 
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ord of New 


1932. This is 
salability of 
products. 


doubly significant. 





128% 


That’s the Continental American’s rec- 


Insurance 
for 10 months, ending October 31, 1933, 
as compared with the same period in 
striking 
Continental 


And when 128% is placed alongside of 
85%, the average for all companies, it is 


METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 
New York City 
120 Broadway 


FAMILY POLICY 


INCOME 






Face Amount 


pre of of the 
American 


420 Lexington Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 


17 Academy Street 


Continental 


American 


Life Insurance Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Rodney Burr Again 
Runs Course in Albany 

ASSISTED BY HAROLD WOOSTER 


Those Taking Cenens Were Selected 
After Meeting Rigid Qualification 
and Requirements; Classes 
Every Day but Saturday 


Rodney Burr, formerly instructor in 
life insurance salesmanship at the School 
of Business Administration of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and now 
ceneral agent of the New England Mu- 
tual for New York at Albany, 
has been conducting an intensive course 
following the program at the college but 
adapted to men new in the business. 
Harold Wooster, formerly agency or- 
ganizer, Mutual Life in New York City, 


eastern 


who has recently become manager of the 





RODNEY BURR 

Fidelity Mutual at Albany, has been con- 
ducting the sessions of the course deal- 
ing with fundamentals which Hubbard 
Hoover inaugurated and conducted with 
Mr. Burr at City College. 

All the members of the initial class 
are new or have just entered life insur- 
ance work and were selected after meet- 
ing the rigid qualifications and basis of 
selection which Stuart D. Warner and 
Rodney Burr adopted in building the 
high type of life producer for which the 
Warner agency of the New England 
Mutual is well known in New York City. 

Classes of Two Hours Each 


Classes of two hours in each subject 
have been held each day except: Satur- 
day, and those who successfully com- 
plete the work will be eligible for ad- 
vanced training. It is planned to give 
the complete college course one evening 
each week beginning in 
larger group of prospective and practic- 
ing life producers. 

In talking with The Eastern Under- 
Writer recently, Mr. Burr said: “I be- 
lieve in the past we have made the error 
of taking men into the life insurance 
business before they have learned 
enough about the business to really 
know whether it is genuinely the type 
of work they want to undertake. It 
seems good sense to me that a man 
should have a real opportunity to study 
the modern methods of selling and un- 
derwriting before he makes up his mind 
to enter the business. 

“We have modified the City College 
course so that a man can get a full pic- 
ture of just what intelligent life insur- 
ance selling requires. Such a plan also 
enables the instructor to formulate an 
Opinion of the man and to give him 
much more honest and better grounded 
advice on whether he - he is suited to 
life insurance work. I do not see how 
we can hope to judge a man’s qualifica- 
tions in one or two brief interviews. If 
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the prospective producer after really 
studying the subject decides to enter the 
business and if the instructor believes 
he has the basic qualifications, then the 
man’s fundamental training is behind him 
and he is ready to enter the business on 
a sound basis. If, on the other hand, he 
decides against entering the business he 
will have good reasons for his decision 
and will be spared later disappointment 
and disillusionment—and the life insur- 
ance business will be spared one more 
misfit. In my opinion it cannot stand 
many more. It is our hope that the fu- 
ture classes which will be open to agents, 
prospective agents, and men who have 
no direct thought of entering life sell- 
ing but who are interested in knowing 
something about its possibilities’ will 
make a genuine contribution to the busi- 
ness if they meet the entrance require- 
ments.” 


GUESTS OF N. Y. MANAGERS 

The Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York entertained a large 
number of prominent insurance men on 
the evening of December 7, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The dinner and entertain- 
ment followed a business conference. 
Edward W. Allen is president of the as- 
sociation and William J. Dunsmore is 
s°ceretary-treasurer. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
IS THE FINEST XMAS GIFT 


it’s yours to sell! 


are obvious. 





—that anyone can buy. 


These days, when people are 
thinking seriously about the 
future, the advantages of a new 
kind of Christmas gift—a Life 
Insurance policy, a Family In- 
come policy, an Annuity, or 
any Guardian Life Contract— 


There are just 17 days left until 








penn Insurance 
Committee of 


The R. F. C. 


The insurance advisory committee of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. con- 
sists of O. J. Arnold, prio North- 
western National Life; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vice-president, Metropolit: in Life; James 
A. Beha, manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life; 
E. P. Greenwood, president, Great 
Southern Life; Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president, Prudential; William H. Kings- 
ley, vice-president, Penn Mutual Life; 


Henry S. Nolle n, president, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; George Willard Smith, 
president, New England Mutual; Elbert 


Shenandoah 
Parkinson, president, 
Assurance Society; Julian 


Lee Trinkle, president, 
Life; Thomas H. 
Equitable Life 


Price, president, Jefferson Standard; J 
B. Reynolds, president, Kansas City 
Life; Daniel Boone, president, Midland 


Life; B. H. Walker, 
surance Co. of Virg 


pre sident, Life In- 
rinia 


B. C. Forbes, business editor of the 
New York American, had a corking good 


article on life insurance in an issue of 
that paper last week. 


And 
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EISENDRATH BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU. 


Christmas—17 real opportuni- 
ties! Get after your prospects 
immediately and tell them 
why Santa Claus approves of 
Life Insurance as the finest 
gift of all. 


The Eisendrath Business Build- 
ing Bureau will be glad to 
help plan your Christmas 
drive. Drop in today or phone 
CHickering 4-4400. 


TO HEAR NEW YORKERS 
Leen Gilkert Sinan and Peed P. Me- 


Kenzie on Jan. 23 Program of Bos- 
ton Life Insurance Trust Council 
Trust 

session 


The Boston Life Insurance 
Council will conduct an all day 
January 23 devoted exclusively to the 
discussion of business life insurance. The 
meeting will begin at 10 a.m. and is to be 
held in the lounge of the Chamber of 


Commerce Building, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. The fee is $1 per individual, 
and luncheon will be available. Leon 


Gilbert Simon, agent, author and teacher 
of New York, is to conduct the session 
along with Fred P. McKenzie, Central 


Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New York 


A. A. Mehl of the Aectna Life in 
Springfield, Mo., is 78 years old and still 
solicits a number of prospects every day, 
driving his own car to get to them. 
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Insurance Man- Pilot Gives 
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Views On Flying Hazard 


By Kenneth B. Collings 


A successful New York insurance man 
of ten years’ experience and a transport 
and naval pilot, Mr. Collings is m post- 
tion to speak with understanding of fly- 
ing hazards. He believes the best way to 
make flying safer is to recognize the has- 
ards. He explains in his comments writ- 
ten for The Eastern Underwriter that per- 
sistent claims that “flying 1s berfectly 
safe” are not good for flying or for in- 
surance protection of pilots. He states 
his point of view in the following. 

I have been bombarded with questions 
as to why I wrote the article, “The Haz- 
ard of Human Flight,” in the November 
My 
pilot friends, in particular, want to know 
why I went to work to “wreck” their 
business. 


issue of The Marine Corps Gazette. 


Aside from my general interest in the 
subject as the result of more than ten 
years as a life underwriter and sixteen 
years as an active pilot (I am a transport 
pilot and naval aviator at the present 
time), there three reasons. 
These reasons make it necessary that the 


are good 
flying fraternity be told in layman’s lan- 
guage just what the hazard of their own 
business is. 


First: The pilots have to be set 
straight on their attitude towards the 
life insurance companies. As a group, 


pilots blame the life insurance compan- 
ies for charging what they consider ex- 
orbitant and unreasonable rates. 

These men honestly believe that flying 
is perfectly safe and that if the life in- 
surance companies understood flying they 
would agree with the pilots on this point. 
This is evidenced by their willingness, in 
many cases, to accept life policies with 
death trom flying an excluded risk. 

The writer personally secured for a 
prominent New Jersey aviator $50,000 of 
ordinary life at an extra premium of $20 
per $1,000. After much argument to the 
effect that the rate was excessive, he 
finally paid the first year’s premium. At 
the end of the year he flatly refused to 
pay the second year’s premium and sur- 
rendered the policy, giving as his reason 
the old, old argument that he should not 
have to pay any extra premium for fly- 
ing. About seven months later this avia- 
tor was killed in a flying crash. 

There are other instances without 
number illustrating the same point. It is 
therefore necessary to convince the pilots 
that the life insurance companies do un- 
derstand the flying hazard and that their 
rates are not excessive, as flying is haz- 
ardous. 

Attitude of Employers 

This brings us to a logical tie-up with 
the second point, which is: The em- 
ployers of pilots (including the various 
Government departments) have to be 
set straight on their attitude towards 
their pilots and the risks they run. 

While the pilots have been engaged in 
this futile effort of proving to the life 
insurance companies that flying was safe, 
their employers have been inclined to 
listen in on the argument and have been 
only too glad to take them at their word. 

This is especially true of the army, 
navy and marine corps. Pilots in these 
services receive a 50% advance in their 
base pay for flying. And every year 
when the appropriation bills come up an 
effort is made in Congress and by the 
non-flying branches of the services to 
deprive the pilots of this extra 50%. And 
they quote as one of the principal rea- 
sons for this the pilots’ own propaganda 
that their occupation is not extra haz- 
ardous 
_ Some civilian employers of pilots, who 
fort paid them on the basis of an 


hazardous occupation, have also 
listened in. In this latter case economic 
conditions have of course entered into 
the decrease in pilots’ wages, but the 
argument that the extra hazard no long- 
er exists has also played a large part in 
the cuts. 

Now let us reach a logical combination 
of the two foregoing points before we 
take up the third. 

It would seem that instead of asking 
the impossible, i. €., insurance at any- 
where near standard rates, that it would 
behoove the pilots to admit the extra 
hazard of their profession; to see to it 
that their employers also admit it, and 
to make them remunerate them accord- 
ingly. Then the pilots will be in a posi- 
tion to pay the necessary extra premiums 
without all the present protest, and from 
all standpoints we will have a clearer 
understanding. 

And the third point: Both the pilots 
and their employers (including any air- 
plane salesman who might not necessar- 
ily be either) have to be set straight on 
their obligations toward that part of the 
public who annually buy flying instruc- 
tion and airplanes for private use. 

It has been the usual thing for the 
salesman of either private airplanes or 
flying lessons to convince his prospect 
that flying is entirely safe. Whereupon 
the purchaser, lulled into a false sense 
of security by salesman, flying instructor, 
or both, all too frequently goes out and 
breaks his neck. 

This is dead wrong. It injures the in- 
dividual and will retard the mdustry. 
There is no permanent good to be gained 
by hiding the facts. 

In this connection I am going to state 
a seeming paradox. 

We can make flying much safer if we 
will admit that it is dangerous. 

To illustrate: If a man had to carry 
a box of dynamite with percussion caps 
attached down a flight of stairs, would 
he be safer if you assured him that he 
was in no danger, as the box only con- 
tained bricks? Or would you tell him 
that he was carrying high explosive; 
that to drop it would be fatal, but that, 
handled carefully, it was still quite safe. 
Forewarned, his margin of safety would 
certainly be increased many fold. 

The same thing applies to new aviation 
students and private plane buyers. Let’s 
warn them that the air plane is danger- 
ous; that, treated carelessly, it is a bit 
of T.N.T., cyanide of potasium and the 
Bubonic plague all in one parcel; but a 
remarkably efficient piece of fairly safe 
transportation when treated with care 
and respect. If we will do this we will 
stop a lot of needless fatalities. 


extra 


And let’s keep on warning them as a 
reminder, even after they have passed 
the fledgling stage. For it is surprising 
that never a year goes by but what sev- 
eral pilots, experienced enough to know 
better, suddenly for no apparent reason 
get the idea that they are the reincarna- 
tion of the dodo, the spirit of the north 
wind and the great American eagle all 
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rolled into one, and go out to defy the 


law of gravity. Frequently they get 
killed. 

Statistics as to the average age of 
naval aviators are not available. The 


average age of Department of Commerce 
transport pilots holding scheduled air 
transport ratings is, however, 32. If we 
assume a one year younger age as apply- 
ing to naval aviators we cannot fall into 
any material error in any event. The 
number of deaths per thousand per year 
as shown by the American Men’s Mor- 
tality Table of selected risks is 2.98 at 
age 27 and 3.16 at age 35, for normal non- 
flying occupations; a difference of only 
18. Accepting the figure of 3.01 at age 
31 cannot, therefore, affect any conclu- 
sions derived therefrom to any apprecia- 
ble extent, even though the average age 
may actually be slightly less or greater. 


What Actual Flying Statistics Show 


The practical application of this figure 
to the question results as follows: If 
any life insurance company had to insure 
1,000 selected male lives at Age 31 for 
$1,000 each it would know in advance 
that 3.01 would die in the first year and 
that it would have to pay $3,010 in death 
claims. This would mean that it would 
have to charge each man $3.01 for cur- 
rent mortality, i. e., 301% of the amount 
insured. Other items, of course, such as 
reserves, expense, etc., enter into an in- 
surance premium. But these we do not 
need to consider as they are constant 
regardless of occupational hazard. The 
only variable in our problem is the cur- 
rent, i. e. yearly, mortality charge based 
on the prospect of death within the cur- 
rent year. We are developing figures 
which will compare the current normal 
mortality charge with the necessary cur- 
rent aviation mortality charge. 

The following table shows the pilot 
fatalities resulting from scheduled airway 
operations in the United States in the 


past five years: Hours flown 
*Miles *Hours Pilot fa- per Pilot 
flown flown talities fatality 
1932 50,932,967 442,895 15 29,526 
1931 47,385,987 430,781 11 39,161 
1930 36,945,203 351,859 8 43,982 
1929 25,141,499 251,415 21 11,972 
1928 10,673,450 112,352 9 12,483 


* The variation of the ratio of miles flown to 
hours flown is caused by the fact that the average 
speed increased from 95 miles per hour in 1928 
to 115 miles per hour in 1932. 

Examination of the above figures for 
1932 will show the following results: 

1. 29,526 hours of flying resulted in a 
pilot fatality or 100% mortality for an 
individual pilot. 

2. 295 hours of flying would, there- 
fore, mean 1% extra mortality and ne- 
cessitate an extra mortality charge of 
$10 per $1,000 per year. (Percentages are 
of the face value of any life insurance in- 
volved.) 

3. As pilots holding scheduled air 
transport ratings in 1932 averaged &20 
flying hours, by dividing that figure by 
295 we find that the necessary extra mor- 
tality charge should have been $27.12 per 
thousand for the year’s flight hazard for 
an extra mortality of 2.712%. 

Pursuing the same method, we arrive 
at the following extra mortality charges 
for the other years: 


BE Sai dgrtnces otis ban nie $20.97 
DE a iwixtvsnde a hintoneteers 18.63 
So SPP ORO, OR ee 68.90 
Gis ccerdnememaraiaesewainG 65.60 


The effect of proper supervision and 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
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control seems to have manifested itselj 
starting with 1930, so it hardly seems fj; 
to include the extraordinarily bad results 
of the prior years in a present average, 

On the other hand, we must remember 
that these, and all following statistics 
take into consideration only those flying 
accidents which result in fatalities either 
immediately or within a comparatively 
short time. An investigator has also to 
consider the fact that some accidents, not 
immediately fatal, result in impairments 
which shorten the normal span of life 
Allowing for this factor, 2.5% or $25 per 
thousand per year seems to be a fair 
average of the extra hazard involved jp 
this class of flying. 

Comparing this figure with the normal 
mortality figure of .301%, 3.01 per thou- 
sand, or $3.01 per one thousand dollars 
per year, quoted above, we find that the 
extra hazard involved is approximately 
8 1/3 times. But that is by no means the 
end of the picture. This extra hazard 
was acquired in 820 hours. As there are 
8,760 hours in a year, or more than ten 
times the hours of exposure, it is obvi- 
ous that were a man to spend the entire 
year in the air, the chance of his death 
would be 10 x 8 1/3 or more than 83 
times normal. Of course, no man can do 
this. The figure, however, works both 
ways. Instead of a year in the air let 
us divide and take an hour in the air. 
Again we come to the fact that a given 
hour spent in scheduled air transport 
flying is more than 83 times more likely 
to result fatally than that same hour 
spent in normal ground occupations. 

This seems like a startling figure. It 
may not be quite so disquieting, however, 
when we stop to consider that the chance 
of death at the age of 31, among select- 
ed risks, in any given hour, is normally 
only .00034 in a thousand. 83 times this 
figure gives us .028 chances of death in 
a thousand, which is still a slight chance 
In the multiples of flying hours required 
of active pilots it becomes, nevertheless, 
a distinct hazard. 





New British Unemployment 
Insurance Bill Well Received 


The British Government’s new unem- 
ployment insurance bill has had a cor- 
dial reception in the House of Commons 
so far, though the real fight will not 
begin until the measure is reintroduced 
next session. The Labor party has set 
up a special committee under the chair- 
manship of Arthur Greenwood to exam- 
ine the bill in detail, and the Liberal 
party will also submit the bill to the 
microscope; but generally there is a 
feeling of satisfaction that a National 
Government should be the first to try 
to deal in a comprehensive manner with 
the whole of the able-bodied industrial 
unemployed. 

At the same time an interesting bill 
dealing specially with the employment of 
voung people has been presented by 
Lord Eustace Percy, former president of 
the board of education, and, though it is 
unlikely that the measure will make any 
further progress, it represents a point 
of view of which much will be heard 
during the debates on the “dole” bill. 
Lord Eustace proposes briefly that the 
government should be empowered in con- 
sultation with industry to regulate the 
school-leaving age so as to adjust the 
flow of juvenile labor from the schools 
to the capacity of the labor market. 





A. B. YOUNGMAN SPEAKER 


Arthur B. Youngman of the De Long 
Agency in New York City will be the 
guest-speaker at the luncheon-meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey, which will be held 
in Newark, N. J., December 11. His 
topic will be “Getting Organized.” The 
service pins which will be presented to 
all of the ex-presidents of the associa- 
tion will also be a feature of the meet- 
ing, the presentation to be made by 
Roger B. Hull, managing director of the 
National Association. It is expected that 
Mr. Hull will also make a brief address. 
Howard C. Lawrence, president of the 
association, will preside. 
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Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 59) 


the Longnecker Reo into a cruller, but 
that’s about what happened. 





Hartford is out to get more conven- 
tions. A bureau, affiliated with the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been organ- 
ized with a professional manager who 
will go gunning for meetings and con- 
ferences. There will be dignified adver- 
tising and a display of facts informing 
the world of the importance, influence 
and size of the city. Among insurance 
recruits to help put over bureau and 
ready to give counsel, too, are C. W. 
Van Beynum, Travelers; Major D. Gor- 
don Hunter, Phoenix Mutual; and C. T. 
Hubbard, Automobile. 





Ken Vreeland, assistant secretary of 
the Scottish Union & National, has 
joined the increasing number of Hart- 
ford-to-New York commuters who are 
using the planes. 





B. A. Page, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers, has one of the most interesting of 
the town’s libraries. Also, he reads the 
books. 





Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, probably sees 
as many shows in New York as any of 
the Hartford visitors. 

* * 


Late Sir Arthur W. Currie Was an 
Insurance Man 


General Sir Arthur William Currie, 
who was commander in chief of the 
Canadian forces in France during the 


World War and who died on November 
3) in Montreal, was an insurance agent 
in Victoria, B. C., before the war. The 
name of his firm was Currie & Powers, 
representing five or six companies, in- 
cluding the Nova Scotia Underwriters of 
the Home. 

The career of this insurance agent who 
rose to world eminence was remarkable. 
After leaving school he became a teacher 
and in 1900 went into the insurance busi- 
ness. Several years before that he had 
joined the Canadian Garrison Artillery 
as a gunner; was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in 1900 and appointed commander 
of the regiment in 1909, at the same time 
continuing his insurance career. When 
the Canadian Expeditionary Forces 
sailed for France in 1914, he went as 
commander of the 2d Infantry Brigade. 
His military rise was rapid, he won many 
honors, mentioned in dispatches nine 
times, and receiving many decorations. 
In 1920 he became principal and vice- 
chancellor of McGill University. 





20 YEARS OLD 





ConMuTopics Began as a Sheet or Two, 
and Now Contains Twenty-four or 
More Pages Each Month 

ConMuTopics, the monthly magazine 
for agents published by the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, recently completed twenty 
years of active publication, under its 
present name. 

This publication started in 1913, at that 
time comprising only a sheet or two. 
Each issue now contains twenty-four or 
more pages, attractively printed in two 
colors. Its circulation, amounting to 
6,400, goes to Connecticut Mutual agents 
all over the United States and to other 
interested readers in forty foreign coun- 
tries, 


_At the 1933 exhibit of the Life Adver- 


tisers Association, ConMuTopics was 
awarded second prize. Last year at the 
Insurance Advertising Conference ex- 


hibit, it also received a second award 
and at the 1931 exhibition of the Con- 
ference, received first award. 
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N’western Mutual Regional 
Meeting in New York Jan. 3 


Northwestern Mutual Life agents from 
New England, the middle and south At- 
lantic States will hold their nineteenth 
annual regional meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York January 3 and 4. 
M. J. Cleary, president, will be present 
to address the meeting, and other home 
officials who will come east are P. H. 
Evans, vice-president and actuary; E. H. 
Fitzgerald, vice-president, and Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, and 
John Marshall Holcombe, head of the 
Sales Research Bureau, will be among 
the speakers at the meeting. 

E. R. Gettings, general agent at Al- 


bany, N. Y., is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the meeting. Other 
members are P. L. Baldwin, Washing- 
ton; L. M. Bull, Poughkeepsie; P. R. 
Chase, Syracuse; O. L. Godding, New- 
ark; R. U. Hergesheimer, Philadelphia, 
and Clifford L. McMillen, New York City. 
\rrangements are in charge of Rudolph 
Recht of New York City. 


Dr. W. I. Myers Governor 


Farm Credit Administration 

The new governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration succeeding Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., now acting secretary of the 
Treasury, is William Irving Myers who 
had been second in command. Dr. Myers 
has been professor of farm finance at 
Cornell since 1920. He is a graduate of 
Cornell, class of 1914 and got his Ph.D. 





Northwestern Mutual 


Rules on Women Risks 


MAXIMUM HALF MALE LIMITS 
Plans Generally Sense as for Men; Dis- 
ability for Self-Supporting Women: 
Ages from 10 Years 





The Northwestern Mutual Life, which 
is now writing insurance on the lives of 
women, has prepared for the guidance 
of agents the following rules and instruc- 
tions: 

Ages—Tenth birthday to and including 
sixty-five, nearest birthday. 

Amount—The maximum amount on a 
single female life is one-half the male 
limit at like age. There is a further 
restriction to $5,000 in the case of 
women financially dependent, i.e., with- 
out sufficient private income. 

Plans—Same as for male lives of like 
age except that term insurance and 
disability benefits will not be granted 
to women not members of the self- 
supporting business and/or profes- 
sional class. 

Disability Waiver of Premium—This 
benefit will be attached to Life (ex- 
cept 5-payment) and Endowment poli- 
cies of $50,000 or less issued to self- 
supporting business or professional 
women rated at ages fifty and under; 
the benefit expires at age sixty. The 
extra premium for the benefit will be 
double the rate charged for male risks. 

Application Forms—Authorized appli- 
cations must be submitted on the re- 
vised Part I, Document 1, which may 
be used for either sex, accompanied by 
special female medical blanks, Parts 
Il and III, Document 1390, printed on 
buff paper. 

Ages 10 to 14—Youth’s Inquiry Blank, 
Document 1382, must accompany 
Parts I, II and III in all cases where 
the applicant, is rated at ages 10 to 14. 
In the case of women who are not 

financially independent, insurance will be 

issued for small amounts only, depending 
on circumstances, but not to exceed 
$5,000, and without disability benefits 

The existence of a clear insurable in- 

terest is important in all such cases. Pro- 

posals for insurance on the lives of de- 
pendent women payable to the husband 
as beneficiary are not considered desir- 

able, and unless the husband carries a 

satisfactory amount of insurance payable 

to the applicant, will not be considered 

There are some additional limitations 
and restrictions of importance. Women 
in pregnancy cannot be accepted, but 
may be submitted informally three 
months after normal labor and formally 
after six months. The height and weight 
table in the rate book is for males. For 
females the minimum limit is the same 
as for males but the maximum weight 
limit for women is ten pounds less than 
the male limit. 


there in 1918. He has been active in 
several agricultural and economic organi 
zations and is the author of numerous 
agricultural pamphlets. The Land Bank 
Commissioner under this administration 
is Albert S. 

The Farm Credit Administration makes 
a wide variety of loans to farmers. Its 
operations that bring it in direct con- 
tact with insurance companies are re- 
financing of mortgages. It takes up first 
mortgages on farms paying off the old 
mortgage and taking a new one on a 
414% interest rate reducing the farmers 
carrying charges. 


Goss. 


Diedrick H. Ward, Union Central, has 
been named vice-chairman of the New 
York Financial Independence Week 
committee of which S. S. Wolfson, Berk- 
shire Life, is the chairman. 
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THIS ISSUE 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is an especially large one. A glance over 
weekly newspaper exchanges in all fields 
of industry and finance does not discover 
anything comparable to it in size. Text 
matter covers a wide range of subjects, 
but emphasis is given to Washington 
which at the present time occupies the 
ace spot in the general news picture of 
the country. The articles on Washing- 
ton are aimed to give the insurance pub- 
lic a bird’s-eye view of that part of the 
scene and atmosphere at the Washing- 
ton capital which are of interest to in- 
surance men and to sketch the personali- 
tics with whom insurance men visiting 
Washington come into contact. It is 
the workaday Washington presented 
from the point of view of how its people 
and its mechanism impressed representa- 
tives of this paper who called at various 
divisions and bureaus of the Government, 
meeting a large number of persons. The 
persons met were largely those upon 
whom insurance men call when they go 
to Washington or who have power and 
influence with respect to matters of in- 
surance interest. 

The academic and controversial side 
of Washington was ignored by the visi- 
tors from The Eastern Underwriter. 
They did not give a look at the Wash- 
boiling politics and 
Trends did not in- 


ington caldron of 
heated arguments. 
terest them. 

One result of the visit was to give 
this newspaper an added respect for the 
type of men who are in the Government 
service at the present time, either year- 
emergency 


in and year-outers; or the 


man of the dollar a year type. Every 
where they were met by sincere, earnest, 
on the job personalities. 

The reporters for this paper did not 
encounter any red tape, but when they 
heard sto- 
The delays 


returned to their hotel they 
ries that it still abounds. 
which some visitors to Washington have 
in getting action are most irritating to 
them. But if they are there asking fa- 
vors they must have patience and plenty 
of time. The general public is not com- 
plaining of lack of action in Washington. 
Often there is too much action. 
WASTING OF PUBLIC FUNDS 
The tremendous expenditure of public 
funds on public works, needed and fan- 
cied, especially during the era of specu- 
lation and extravagance, which ended 
with a bang in the Wall Street crashes, 
had an aftermath in states and cities all 
which pulled down 


over the country 


values of bonds and other securities, and 
brought disaster in its wake. 

Will public officials profit by the lesson 
taught? They will if public opinion is 
aroused sufficiently enough because pub- 
lic officials are among the persons who 
make the same mistake not only twice 
but many times unless called to account 
and appreciating that their acts are 
under constant surveillance. 

The situation is graphically discussed 
in other columns of this paper by the 
Canadian Minister of Finance in an ad- 
dress he delivered yesterday before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
He is one type of public servant who 
realizes and meets his own responsibili- 
ties, and it is hoped that daily papers 
throughout the country give a run of 
space to his remarks. 

It is the public which suffers through 
high taxation when the profligate expen- 
diture of funds by states and municipali- 
ties comes home to roost. 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 

The death of Franklin B. Mead, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, is a major loss to the insur- 
ance business. Few men were as in- 
terested as he was in his lifetime work; 
did more pioneering work; spent more 
time in going to company and organiza- 
tion meetings where issues of the mo- 
ment and of importance were threshed 
out. 

Realizing the tremendous scope of in- 
surance and the variety and extent of 
its ramifications he did not believe the 
business was over-organized, and as an 
instance he was the leading spirit in the 
creation and formation of the Life Office 
matter 


Management Association. No 


what division of insurance was under 
discussion or review he followed devel- 
opments, often being called upon to ad- 
dress his fellow insurance men. His 
talks were clear-cut, logical, and always 
frank. He kept his 
convincing. As an executive, as an actu- 


ary and as a student of the financial side 


temper and was 


of insurance his abilities were recognized. 
Furthermore, he was a man of cultural 
attainments, and also had writing talents 
which made his formal addresses and 
articles for the press widely read in the 


business. 





Frank Godwin of London has gotten 
out a new edition of his book, “The Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Fire Insurance.” 
It is published by Sir I. Pitman & Sons 
and is described by a British insurance 
paper as “A fire insurance classic.” 
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JOSEPH WATSON BEACH 


Joseph Watson Beach, new mayor of 
Hartford, is a grandson of James G. Bat- 
terson, for years president of the Trave- 
lers, and himself is an insurance man 
He was educated at public schools and 
in Williams College; also took a special 
business training law course at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. After leaving the 
University of Virginia he went with the 
Travelers and remained there from 1910 
to 1913 as cashier in various places, later 
being chief clerk in liability underwrit- 
ing division. He spent a year abroad; 
and returning when the World War 
broke out he joined the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, remaining with that 
company until 1917 when he went into 
insurance for himself, the firm name 
being Beach, Forman & Co. In 1929 the 
company name was changed to J. Wat- 
son Beach, Inc., of which he became 
president and treasurer. When the U. S. 
entered the war he became a second 
class gunner’s mate in the Naval Re- 
serve. He is a member of the Hartford 
Golf Club, St. Anthony Club of New 
York, Country Club of Petersburg, Va., 
General Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ants, Society of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and he is a Mason. A 
Republican in politics he served as a 
member of the old High School commit- 
tee of Hartford, and as first president 
of the new board of education from 1926 
to 1931. His principal recreations are 
golf and yachting. Mr. Beach was presi- 
dent of the Automobile Leaders Club of 
the Leaders & Producers Clubs of the 
Travelers in 1926, 1927 and 1928. 

* * ¥ 


Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life, has been re-elected 
president of the Fort Wayne Founda- 
tion, a perpetual trust for the purpose 
of accepting bequests and gifts to be 
used for civic betterment in that city. 
Mr. Hall was recently elected chairman 
of the advisory committee of the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association 
there, of which Samuel M. Foster, chair- 
man of the board of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, is a new member. 

* * x 


Miss Mary McMillen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford L. McMillen, New 
York City, made her debut in society at 
a tea-dance given at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York City, on December 1. Her 
father is general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual Life, New York City, and was 
formerly home office general agent in 
Milwaukee. Among those who attended 
the debut were Dr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Albright of Milwaukee. Dr. Albright is 
the leading producer for Northwestern 
Mutual. 








WILFRED E. 


JONES 


Wilfred E. Jones, associate editor and 
advertising manager of Life Association 
News, official organ of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, joined 
that association in April, 1929, after an 
interesting career which has taken him 
into more than a score of foreign coun- 
tries. Born in London, educated there 
and at the Sorbonne, Paris, his studies 
were interrupted in 1917 when he enlisted 
for service in France with the British 
Air Force, but were continued after the 
war. Following the signing of the 
Armistice he received an appointment on 
the staff of the British Delegation to 
the Peace Conference at the conclusion 
of which he remained in Paris serving 
as an attache of the British Embassy 
there, but devoting most of his time to 
traveling in connection with the winding 
up of the various commissions set up as 
a result of the signing of the German, 
Austrian, Hungarian and Turkish peace 
treaties, and the taking over of the job 
of treaty supervision by the League of 
Nations. Later, his duties were con- 
fined to diplomatic and secretarial routine 
work in the embassies at Paris and 
Madrid; and in political and economic 
research. He:came here in 1926, and 
for a year was associated with the Na- 
tional Conference Board doing editorial 
work. He was one of those responsible 
for the first research study made of the 
Five Day Week in American industry. 


* * * 


Miss Elizabeth Morgan Cresthwaite, 
daughter of Burwell M. Cresthwaite, one 
of the best known agents in the insur- 
ance district of New York, and Gerard 
Platt Tameling, Jr., were married Satur- 
day in Hewlet, Long Island. The bride 
attended the Spence School and Miss 
Porter’s School in Farmington. Mr. 
Tameling, now with Lamborn & Co., 
went to Choate School and to the Hun 
School of Princeton. 


es « 


James A. Hoyt, formerly with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life here, as a 
member of the Clifford McMillen agency, 
now holds an important position with the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., Washington. 
His early career was spent in South 
Carolina where he was active in public 
life and in newspaper circles. 

* * ok 


Joseph Froggatt, of Joseph Froggatt 
& Co., New York accountants, and Mrs. 
Froggatt are planning to go to Californ. 
later in the season. They have spent 
several winters at Beverly Hills. Mr. 
and Mrs. Froggatt reside in East Or- 
ange, N. 
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Canadian Dominion Superintendent 
of Insurance 


In another section of this paper are 
stories of the Provincial superintendents 
of Canada. The Dominion Superintend- 
ent of Insurance is George Daniel Fin- 
layson, B.A., A.LA 

Mr. Finlayson has been in the Domin- 
ion Insurance Department a quarter of a 
century, early picked up a fine knowledge 
of insurance, and is an able public man. 

He was born in Nova Scotia; and was 
educated at country school in Merigo- 
mish and in Pictou Academy after which 
he went through Dalhousie University. 

It was in 1907 that he joined the In- 
surance a ge at Ottawa; and on 
September 1, 1914, he was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. He married 
Isabel M. Grant, daughter of A. M. 
Grant, Moncton, N. B., in 1914; has two 
daughters and a son. His clubs are the 
Canadian and Rivermead Golf. His rec- 
reations are tennis, walking and golf. 
He is a member of the United Church 
of Canada. 

x * * 


Cleveland’s Troop A 


In a story about Vincent Cullen, the 
new president of the National Surety 
Corporation, published elsewhere in this 
paper, mention is made of his member- 
ship in Troop A, a Cleveland body of 
cavalry, while he was living in Cleveland. 
This troop was organized by some of the 
most prominent men of Cleveland in 1875 
as a cavalry unit of the Ohio National 
Guard and has always maintained a very 
exclusive membership. One of the oldest 
and most prominent military organiza- 
tions in the Middle West it acted as per- 
sonal escort at the inaugurations of Pres- 
‘dents Garfield, Hayes, McKinley and 
Taft. 

It has sometimes been referred to as 
‘The Millionaires’ Cavalry,” and an 
amusing incident took place at the in- 
auguration of President Taft. A promi- 
nent Washington woman asked one of 
the members of Troop A if it were a 
fact that all of its members were actu- 
ally millionaires. The trooper replied 
that it was, with one exception, and in 
that case the other members of the troop 
gave him enough money to make him a 
millionaire so that he could continue his 
membership. 

* * 
Those Trusty Insurance Department 


Lieutenants 


We hear a lot about the insurance 
commissioners and the newspapers print 
their careers, but there is a large army 
of division heads or deputy commission- 
ers in the various departments whose 
light is often hidden under a bushel al- 
thouzh some of them are men of un- 
usual ability. A few of them follow, with 
a brief mention of what they were doing 
before they entered the Departments. 

In Massachusetts E vate S. Cogswell, 
first deputy commissioner of insurance, 
was a consulting actuary prior to his In- 
surance Department entrance. Edgar P. 
Dougherty, second deputy commissioner, 


























was connected with manufacturing con- 


cerns, instaling efficiency and manufac- 
turing production systems. Also, he was 
a traveling auditor and accountant. 
Thomas H. O’Connell, third deputy com- 
missioner, was connected with the Regis- 
try of Motor Vehicles. Arthur B. Lines, 
the Department’s actuary, was formerly 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
its actuarial department. Katherine M. 
O’Leary, chief insurance examiner, was 
an accountant. 


In Oklahoma John H. McElroy has 
been with the Department thirty-four 
years. For twelve years before that he 


was with the Chicago office of the North- 
ern Assurance and the Western Depart- 
ment of the Home. Arriving in Okla- 
homa he worked with the Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory Inspection Bureau, C. 

Ingalls, present state manager of the 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau, being at 
that time his manager. In 1906 he was 
transferred to Muskogee and placed in 
charge of the Indian Territory Inspec- 
tion and Rating Bureau. Following state- 
hood in 1907 he became deputy insur- 
ance commissioner under T. J. McComb, 
being in charge of fire companies. As 
deputy commissioner he was_ instru- 
menta! in passing insurance legislation 
in the first and second ‘legislature after 
statehood. In 1920 he became actuary to 
the State Insurance Board which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

In Nebraska the chief clerk of the 
Insurance Department is Mrs. Mary A. 
Fairchild who has contributed much to 
its efficiency. From 1913 to 1916 she 
served as a clerk; from 1916 to 1923 as 
chief clerk; from 1923 to 1925 as chief 
of the bureau; from 1925 to 1930 as 
deputy; and since 1930 has been chief 
clerk. B. B. Gribble is actuary of the 
Department; Caroline Leland is book- 
keeper; and Helen Tuttle is license clerk. 


Hazelton A. Joyce, Jr., is deputy in- 
surance commissioner of the state of 
Maryland. He was born January 25, 
1878, in Cambridge, Md., and was edu- 
cated at the high school and the West- 
ern Maryland College where he received 
\.B. and M.A. degrees. At the Univer- 
sity of Maryland he received the LL.B. 
degree. Since 1901 Mr. Joyce has been 
an attorney at law and served as city 
attorney for Cambridge, Md., for eight 
years. From 1910 to 1922 he was super- 
intendent of the surety claims depart- 
ment of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, and in June, 1927, was ap- 
pointed deputy insurance commissioner 
for the state of Maryland. He belongs 
to the Masons and is a Shriner. 

Three of the principal lieutenants of 
Commissioner Palmer of Illinois are Ray- 
mond T. Nelson, Raymond R. Haffner 
and Chase S. Conover. 

Mr. Nelson as special deputy is gen- 
eral assistant to Mr. Palmer, whose cor- 
reet title is Director of Insurance. Mr. 


Nelson gives special attention to the su+ 


pervision of fire and casualty insurance 
companies. Prior to Mr. Nelson’s seven 
years’ experience with the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters he had practical experi- 


ence in the field and in home office or 
ganization work, and also has for some 
years taught insurance subjects at Ar- 
mour Institute and Northwestern Univer 
sity School of Commerce. He graduated 
from the Engineering School of North- 
western University in 1915. 

Mr. Haffner, chief actuary, has been 
with the department since June, 1930. He 
handles all actuarial work of the depart- 
ment and is in charge of the life branch. 
He is a graduate of Indiana University 
and received a master’s degree in actua- 
rial science at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1921. 

Mr. Conover, chief examiner, has been 
in the employ of the department since 
January, 1924. He is in charge of the 
corps of examiners of the department, 
twenty-five in number, and directs the 
revision and compilation of their reports. 
He also assists the director in formulat- 
ing plans and policies in the handling of 
insolvent companies. 

x * x 


Former Commissioner Tarver Is on 
New U. S. Liquor Central Board 


Judge W. Tarver, formerly one of 
the Texas insurance commissioners and 
for a time a well-known figure in the 
convention of insurance commissioners, 
has been made a member of the Federal 
Alcohol Central Administration by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. The chairman of the 
F.A.C.A. is Joseph H. Choate, Jr. a 
New York lawyer, whose father was the 
late Joseph H. Choate, once Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 

When Judge Tarver left the Texas In- 
surance Department, which he did after 
the triumph of the “Ma Ferguson 
forces, he went with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., receiving the ap- 
pointment through Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the R.F.C. board. He then 
went with the Prohibition unit and was 
eventually made chief counsel for the 
Prohibition unit of the division of in- 
vestigation. He will be the member of 
the new Federal liquor board for the 
Department of Justice. 

Judge Tarver quickly attracted atten- 
tion among the insurance commissioners. 
He is a giant in stature, and an orator 
of the old school. Frequently he talked, 
always in rounded periods, using many 
figures of speech and not forgetting sen- 
timent. His most discussed forensic 
achievement was at a convention of in- 
surance commissioners in Hartford when, 
responding to a topic of “investments,” 
he spoke for half an hour or so without 
touching his topic. Most of his address 
had to do with the hospitality of Hart- 
ford insurance men, and his explanation 
—delivered with a smile up his sleeve— 
was that he thought it carrying coals 
to Newcastle for him to discuss finance 
and investments with such past masters 
at the game as his hosts, the executives 
of the insurance capital of Connecticut, 
and one of the great insurance centers 


of the world. 
* x 


75 Years With Dutch Co. 

J. Timmermans, general manager of 
the Dutch life company Noord Braband, 
has been head of that company for 
seventy-five years, starting at the age 
of 24. He is now 99. The company is 
small and the stock is chiefly held by 
one family. 

* oa * 


Big Italian Group 

The Italian artificial silk manufactur- 
ing company Snia Viscosa has recently 
taken out a group life policy for its 
10,000 workmen, amounting to 16,000,000 
lire. Of the premium the assured pays 
one-fifth, the employer four-fifths. 
Where the employe is a married man 
with a family the premium he has to 

pay is further reduced. % 

* * * 


Hartford Notes 


In November the call of the road lured 
Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, and 
his travels took him to many territories, 
including Minnesota, Fargo, Winnipeg, 





is no better be- 
human 
that 


Texas. Probably there 
loved president, one with more 
qualities, more democratic and for 
matter more cultured. 

\mong other Aetna Life affiliated offi- 
cers who hit the rails were Vice-Presi- 
dents James Brewster and _ Stillman 
Westbrook, who among other places 
visited Texas; and Alfred Stinson and 
Clarence T. Hubbard of the Automobile 
Insurance Co., who went to Utah, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Minnesota and Texas. 


One of the best story tellers in the 
business is Fred White, vice-president 
of the Hartford Fire—a man with a real 
sense of humor and a touch of cynicism 
in the right place. 





A Western trip was recently taken by 

. W. Huntington, president of the Con- 
et 8 General, and W. R. C. Corson, 
president of Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
surance & Inspection Co. 


Commodore L. Edmund Zacher, presi- 
dent of Travelers, has placed the 
“Comet,” his forty-foot sailing schooner, 
in dry dock at Bristol, R. I. That ves- 
sel has many friends who in the past 
have been guests of the Zacher family 
on many delightful week-end voyages. 

S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
life department of the Aetna Life, re- 
cently found himself in North Dakota 
with a yen to go hunting. After com- 
pleting other arrangements he was told 
that the non-resident hunting license is 
$25. 

“Isn’t that rather expensive?” he 
asked as he was reaching for his pocket 
book. 

“Isn’t it worth $25 not to be a resident 
of North Dakota?” was the reply. 





Rk. R. Stone, assistant secretary of the 
Automobile Insurance Co., has now com- 
pleted an attractive stone summer home 
in Cranby, surrounded by many acres of 
woodland. 


George Jones, vice-president of the 
Rossia fleet, is now a member of the 
school board of West Hartford, while 
Oliver Beckwith, counsel for the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies, heads the 
committee which is to survey the Gov- 
ernmental costs of West Hartford. 


One prophet having honor in her own 
country is Katherine Hepburn, the mov- 
ing picture star, who a year or so ago 
started flashing across the film heavens, 
and whose latest picture, “Little Wo- 
men,” has the endorsement of the church 
and the schools. Several daughters of 
Hartford insurance men went to school 
with her here. Her father is a Hartford 
physician. 


A Hartford insurance executive return- 
ing recently from a long tour of the 
country, informs me that Utah and Texas 
are likely soon to require all mutual fire 
insurance companies to follow the same 
rates as those asked by the stock com- 
panies and to have their daily reports 
stamped. 


Chest means some- 


The Community 
thing in Hartford. The whole town goes 


in to make it a success and none is 
more enthusiastic than the insurance 
man. Edward Milligan, president of the 


Phoenix Fire group, is one of the active 
directors of the Hartford Community 
Chest. Hartford insurance companies 
have always assumed an important part 
in the support and organization of all 
Hartford charities. 


If a Hartford Fire ad. should appear 


with the headline, “Look Out for Half 
Baked Drivers,” it will be the copy 
of J. W. Longnecker, advertising mana- 


ger. Mr. Longnecker was bumped, and 
good and bumped, by a drunken baker 
and his load of buns in Thomaston, 
Conn. The idea was not to transform 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Ralph G. Potter Dies; 
Was Beloved by Many 


FORMER SECRETARY OF E. U. A. 





Best Known For ‘Seancestel Training of 
Men While With Underwriters 
Association of New York 

Ralph Goddard Potter, retired secre- 
tary of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and beloved by a large number 
of fire insurance company executives, 
fieldmen and rating organization officers, 
died Sunday evening at his home at the 
Hotel Edgemere in East Orange, N. J., 
from pneumonia. He had been ill only 
a few days. Less than a month ago he 





POTTER 


RALPH G. 


visited the E. U. A. headquarters in New 
York to see some of his old friends and 
he appeared in fair health then, although 
he was rather frail for several years. Mr. 
Potter, who was 70 years of age last 
August, had a peculiar susceptibility for 
colds and a year ago was dangerously 
ill for awhile. He retired from active 
work about a year ago. 

Even though he achieved distinction 
from 1922 to 1933 as secretary of the old 
Eastern Union and as secretary of 
the E. U. A., which succeeded the Union, 
Mr. Potter will be remembered best as 
secretary of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State at Syracuse from 
1912 to about 1920. During that period 
Mr. Potter became known throughout 
this part of the country as one of the 
best pickers of capable men. Many suc- 
cessful company executives and men oc- 
cupying prominent positions in rating 
organizations will attest to his unusual 
ability to choose and train men. About 
four years ago more than forty of his 
“boys” gave Mr. Potter a_ testimonial 
dinner and the large majority of those 
at the banquet today hold positions of 
responsibility. In September Mr. Potter 
attended the fiftieth anniversary at Syra- 
cuse of the Underwriters Association of 
New York State and about thirty of 
those there said they were among those 
who had worked under Mr. Potter in 
other years. 


Some of Mr. Potter’s “Boys” 


Potter’s 


Frank E 


Some of those known as Mr. 
“boys” include the following: 
Jenkins, Queen; Lawrence Daw, New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion; Howard S. Jarvis, Travelers Fire; 
F. S. Lindsay, American of Newark: ( 
W. Johnson, North America; Arthur W. 
Padden, National Fire; Douglas Erskine, 
Insurance Executives Association: Ken 

(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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Chubb & Son Starts 
Fire Insurance Dep’t 


WITTHOHN GETS ASSISTANTS 





A. W. Taylor and F. W. Wrenn, Both 
Formerly With Globe & Rutgers, 
Members of New Department 





A. W. Witthohn, who resigned as vice- 
president of the Globe & Rutgers to or- 
vanize a fire insurance department for 
Chubb & Son, prominent marine under- 
writers, started to work at his new con- 
nection on December 1. He has brought 
with him to Chubb & Son two experi- 
enced fire underwriters who worked with 
Mr. Witthohn for many years in the 
Globe & Rutgers. A. W. Taylor, who 
was with the G. & R. for about twenty- 
five years and was local secretary at the 
time the company was taken over by the 
New York Insurance Department for re- 
habilitation purposes, is now city fire un- 
derwriter for Chubb & Son. F. W. 
Wrenn, who had about s‘xteen years’ ex- 
perience with the G. & R. before resign- 
ing earlier this year after the company 
became inactive, will be assistant to Mr. 
Witthohn. For the last few months Mr. 
Wrenn has been connected with the New 
York office of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. 

For the time being at 
insurance business written by Chubb & 
Son will be placed with the Federal, of 
which Hendon Chubb is president and of 
which it is generally expected Mr. Witt- 
hohn will be elected a_ vice-president. 
The company has applied for membership 
in the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, but it is not known whether it 
will join any of the regional fire insur- 
ance associations although Mr. Chubb 
was president of the Inland Marine Un- 
derwriters Association for two years. 
Last year the Federal had a premium in- 
come of $2,700,161 and practically all of 
this was derived from the writing of au- 
tomobile, inland marine and ocean ma- 
rine risks. The company writes a large 
volume of choice business and enjoys an 
enviable financial position. At the close 
of last year it had assets of over $16,- 
000,000, capital of $2,000,000 and net sur- 
plus of more than $8,430,000. 

At the present time the new fire de- 
partment is securing some good New 
York brokerage business. The Federal 
expects to make a statement in a few 
days as to its plans fire insurancewise. 


least the fire 


MRS. C. W. BAILEY KILLED 
Fire insurance leaders were grieved to 
learn of the tragic death last Friday of 


Mrs. Sarah Armour Bailey, wife of 
President C. Weston Bailey of the 
American of Newark. Mrs. Bailey, who 


was 70 years of age, was severely in- 
jured when her automobile was in col- 
lision with two others in East Orange. 
She died a few hours afterwards at the 
Orange Memorial Hospital. Mr. Bailey 
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was called from his office in the Ameri- 
can of Newark Building and reached his 


wife’s bedside before her death. Sur- 
viving, besides Mr. Bailey, are an 
adopted son, William Bailey, two sisters 
and three brothers. Kenneth Bailey, 
the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Bailey, 
was killed in the World War. Mrs. 
3ailey had been active in social and 


church work for years in Glen Ridge. 





DEATH OF JOHN HANKIN 

John Hankin, well-known fire insur- 
ance appraiser, died at his home in Pas- 
saic, N. J., last Thursday after an illness 
of ten was 68 
Born in Farnsworth, England, Mr. Han- 
United States in 1874 
and lived first in Rome, N. Y., and then 
in Watertown, N. Y. He came to New 
York about fifty years ago and was 
graduated from the Cooper Union me- 
chanical engineering course. Forty years 
ago he founded the firm of John Han- 
kin & Bro., consulting engineers, with 
which he was associated as president 
until the time of his death. His brother, 
Richard Hankin, died early in November. 


weeks. He years old. 


kin come to the 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass‘t General Agent 





U. S.— Statement June 30th, 1933 


PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS , 

*TOTAL ASSETS 


$1,815,387.12 
725,570.91 
1,499,673.56 
9,867,713.63 
13,908,345.22 


*New York Insurance Department Valustion Basis 








Brown to Retire as 
Caledonian Ass’t Mer. 


SWEENEY WILL SUCCEED HIM 





Charles J. Bauerle to Become General 
Agent When Changes Go into 
Effect January 1 





William L. Brown, assistant United 
States manager of the Caledonian of 
Scotland, is retiring on December 31 af- 
ter having been with the 
nearly twenty-five years. He will be suc- 
Agent A. T. Sweeney 
will become general 
1, assuming jurisdic- 


company for 


ceeded by General 
Charles J. 
agent on January 
tion over the Eastern department. He 
will also assist United States Manager 
Clark and also the new as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Brown has served the Caledonian 
capacity 
of the Western depart- 
As he has 
reached the he will re- 
ceive an annuity from the management 
which extends to him also best wishes 
for years of health and happiness. 

Mr. Sweeney joined the C Caledonian as 
assistant special agent in New England 
Then he was special agent for several 
years in Tennessee and Kentucky, being 
called to the head office on January 1, 
1929, to become general agent in charge 
of underwriting in the Western, South- 
ern and automobile departments. Pre- 
viously to his connection with the com- 
pany he was associated with two well- 
known local agencies in Boston. 

Mr. Bauerle secured his early insur- 


3auerle 


Robert R. 


in an underwriting as general 
agent in charge 
ment and assistant manager. 


retirement age 


ance training with a local agency m 
North Adams, Mass. Subsequently he 


joined the National Fire, which he 
served as field man, department super- 
visor and general adjuster for several 
years. 
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W. Ross MCCAIN: 


New President 


Fire 


of AAtna 


For Career After Attending Four Universities, 


Two of Which Are In Europe 


When he was elected president of the 
Aetna (Fire) some weeks ago, W. Ross 
McCain, a judicially minded fire insur- 
ance executive who in his youth had at- 
tended four colleges as well as having 
had the advantage during that forma- 
tive period of his life of acquiring the 
breadth of view and knowledge of the 
world that comes with residence abroad 
and foreign travel, stepped into one of 
the outstanding positions in the insur- 
ance world. To rise to leadership of a 
company with the traditions and back- 
ground of the Aetna was an achievement 
which he did not dream a_ possibility 
when he entered upon his fire insurance 
career in an obscure post in the South- 
west many years ago. 

Company Formed in 1819 

The Aetna is a member of that lim- 
ited and envied circle of companies which 
had their beginnings more than a cen- 
tury ago. It was formed in 1819. Its 
founders were influential members of the 
Connecticut community and its birthplace 
was in the hotel of Joseph Morgan, 
great-grandfather of the present J. P. 
Morgan. For four generations there has 
been a Morgan on the board of the 
Aetna. One of the first companies to 
appoint agents—some say the first—it 
was Joseph Morgan who appointed a 
number of them. As was the case with 
some other directors of the company he 
would go out in the field when time per- 
mitted, see some merchants or others 
who had formerly lived in Hartford and 
whom he personally knew but were now 
well established in other cities, and to 
them would give the Aetna’s supplies. 
The Morgan family line began in 1636 
with Miles Morgan. In the second dec- 
ade of the nineteenth century Joseph 
Morgan bought a farm near Hartford, 
moved there, later sold his farm and in- 
vested his money in the transportation 
business, his stages running in all di- 
rections out of and to the city. The 
railroad came sounding the death knell of 
the stage coach. Morgan sold his ve- 
hicles and opened a large hotel in Hart- 
ford. When the Aetna was formed its 
capital was $150,000, but its resources 
consisted mainly of notes of from $5,000 
to $10,000 pledged by leading residents 
of the city, among them the most prom- 
inent being Joseph Morgan. A _ dis- 
astrous fire which swept New York City 
proved the turning point for the com- 
pany. The question before the board was 
whether the Aetna could weather the 
Shock. Under the leadership of Mor- 
gan it was decided by the holders of the 
Aetna’s notes that all losses should be 
paid promptly, and they would guarantee 
this. It was done, thus giving the com- 
pany its first great prestige. From that 
tme the Aetna started on its way to 
the front. 

Ancestry and Youth 

To return to Mr. McCain. His an- 
cestors in Scotland had become seceding 
Presbyterians and moved to this coun- 
try where they lived the hard working 
and courageous life of pioneers for many 


By Clarence Axman 


decades. Their first residence was in 
Pennsylvania; then North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
When the Civil War started the father 
of W. Ross McCain was living on a 
Tennessee farm, a boy of 13, the farm 
being worked with brothers and sisters 
and servants. One sister had married a 
Presbyterian preacher who was living in 
Monticello, Ark., and after the war W. 
R. McCain’s father went to live with 
her and her husband. Ambitious, he took 
up Latin, Greek, mathematics and other 
subjects and started reading law and 
later practicing in the office of Judge 
Wells, a prominent member of the legal 
fraternity in Monticello. Opportunities 
in Monticello were limited and so he 
moved to Pine Bluff. On a visit of his 
mother to Monticello W. Ross McCain 
was born; and brought to Pine Bluff 
where he lived for a few years; also 
lived for a time in Paris, Ky., his par- 
ents then returning to Arkansas where 
his father hung out his shingle in Little 
Rock. 

W. Ross McCain went to the public 
school and to a private school in Little 
Rock. For two years he attended Wash- 
ington and Lee. His health not being 
good he returned to Arkansas and then 
went to the University of Arkansas at 
Fayetteville. At the time Washington 
and Lee had an elective course and the 
University of Arkansas a_ prescribed 
course. He did so well in his studies 
that he got both the M.A. and A.B. de- 
grees, which was unprecedented at the 
time. 


European Experience 


Mr. McCain’s father had very positive 
opinions about the bringing up, educa- 
tion and training of sons. He wanted 
W. Ross to be a lawyer and believed 
that foreign travel and education would 
prove a most desirable assistance in pav- 
ing the way for such a career. It would 
wear off rough edges, give polish, and 
aid in comprehension of the great world 
and its people. 

Arriving in Europe W. Ross McCain 
went to Germany and for six months 
studied at the University of Bonn, a 
town in Germany in the Russian Rhine 
Province. The university, which occu- 
pies a large part of the Southern front- 
age of the town, was established in 1818, 
and owes its existence to King Frederick 
William III. of Prussia. In Bonn there 
was plenty of atmosphere. Beethoven 
was born there. Originally a Roman 
settlement, in A.D. 70 Bonn was the 
scene of a battle between Romans and 
Bavarians. Young McCain lived in the 
home of one of the old professors who 
took an interest in him. Studies were 
not difficult or compulsory; there was 
plenty of time for leisure; and getting 
a bicycle he rode many miles through 
Germany, visiting places of historic and 
current interest. He knew the language 
and got to know the people. 

From Germany Mr. McCain went to 
Paris where he entered the famous Sor- 
bonne for a semester. This is the name 
given to a college founded in Paris by 
Robert de Sorbon in the’ thirteenth cen- 
tury, originally founded as a theological 
institution. The new Sorbonne, one of 


the finest university edifices in the 
world, is the chief French center of 
learning. Mr. McCain was in Paris at 
the time of the Paris Exposition (World’s 
Fair) of 1900. A neighbor of the Mc- 
Cains in Arkansas had married the sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts commission 
in charge of the Massachusetts exhibit 
at the fair, and W. Ross McCain became 
his assistant for a time. 

In Furniture Business for Two Years 

When the exposition closed he came 
back to Arkansas. There he went into 
his father’s law office and also had ex- 
perience as a deputy clerk in the civil 
division of a court. Then, through a 
chain of circumstances, he teamed up 
with a friend in the furniture business 
for two years, agreeing to pay $2,500. 
This did not please his father who 
wanted him to continue in the law. The 
man from whom he had obtained the 
$2,500, a friend of his father, one day 
unexpectedly asked him for repayment 
of the loan, and when told he did not 
have the money the creditor said: “Well, 
you will have to get it. One of the 
things all young men must learn is that 
if they have obligations they must meet 
them.” McCain recognized and acknowl- 
edged the truth of this observation and 
managed to raise the money. He learned 
afterwards that his father had something 
to do with the preaching of this sermon 
as he had asked the creditor to press 
for payment. 

The moral of the obligation was driven 
home, but W. Ross McCain did not re- 
turn to the law. Instead he entered the 
lumber business and in this way: 

Becomes an Insurance Man 

Charles S. McCain, his brother (now 
chairman of the Chase National Bank of 
New York), had become a banker in the 
town of Prescott, Ark. One of the di- 
rectors of the bank was in the lumber 
business. Both thought it was a good 
time to buy timber. It was suggested 
to W. Ross McCain that he travel about 
the state and see what timber lands 
could be picked up. After C. S. McCain 
had purchased one 48 acre tract an eco- 
nomic panic came on, and further tim- 
ber land acquisitions were discontinued 
In the meantime, Charles S. had tempor- 
arily quit the banking field and had be- 
come associated with A. B. Banks & 
Co. of Fordyce, Ark., which outfit at the 
time was running three insurance com- 
panies in Fordyce—the Home Fire, Home 
Life and Home Accident & Indemnity of 
Fordyce. C. S. McCain was vice-presi- 
dent of the Home companies. The out- 
fit had only one special agent—W. S. 
(Sam) Leake, a cousin of Wirt Leake, 
the latter a well-known Texas field man. 
Sam became ill and W. Ross took up his 
duties. The company had recently en- 
tered Texas and he went there. That 
was in 1908. He did all right, but the 
A. B. Banks office decided it had ex- 
panded too much and that it would quit 
the state. This news did not please W. 
Ross McCain, who liked his job; had 
made numerous friends; thought Texas 
was great; wanted to stay. 

One of the best special agents in the 
territory was E. B. (Uncle Ebe) Keeling, 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, and the tip 


Picked Insurance Instead of Law 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


in the field was that Keeling wanted an 
assistant. He saw Keeling who took a 
fancy to him and asked him to go to 
Hartford to see President Milligan. Mc- 
Cain said he would go, but there would 
be no obligation. 


First Visit to Hartford 


Arriving in Hartford he finally saw Mr. 
Milligan who said to him: 

“T like you all right, but I do not think 
you have had enough experience for the 
position.” 

This was a shock to the young spe- 
cial who countered with this: “Mr. Mil- 
ligan, I thought I was asked to come 
here to see you and to satisfy myself 
whether I liked you. I did not know | 
was here to see whether I was to make 
a favorable impression on you.” 

Anyway, they understood each other 
and soon McCain went to work for the 
Phoenix, remaining with that company 
about two years. 

Joins the Aetna 

As a ficld man Mr. McCain got along 
well not only with the agents but with 
the other specials. There was a pretty 
close relationship between the field men, 
a comraderie which resulted in lifelong 
friendships. They saw more of each 
other than do the present generation of 
specials, and this was especially true in 
the Southwest where distances were 
long, with a lot of territory between 
towns. The field men stayed at the 
same hotels, were many times compan- 
ions in loss adjustments and inspection, 
as well as on railroad trains 

When Vice-President Henry E. Rees, 
who had charge of the South for the 
Aetna, wanted a new special agent in 
Arkansas he began to hear good reports 
about McCain and decided that he was 
the man the Aetna wanted. One day Cy 
Wright, a field man, called him up and 
asked him if he would not see Rees 
McCain said he was perfectly satisfied 
with the Phoenix and with his job. Fi- 
nally, after some more telephoning he 
was asked by Pat Tucker, state agent 
of the Aetna, to fill in an application 
for the job. This Mr. McCain would not 
do. Finally, however, he went to Hart- 
ford and returned to Arkansas in the 
service of the Aetna as state agent. And 
there is no state where a young field 
man can get a more rounded experience, 
one which will better qualify him for fu 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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law at Kankakee as a member of the 
firm of Granger, Dougherty & Nourie. 
Afterward he formed the law partnership 
of Dougherty & Dougherty at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. He served as a first lieu- 
tenant in the World War. 


E. B. Swultz 


E. B. Swultz, as special assistant to 
the board, is known to most of the in- 
surance people who have had dealings 
with R.F.C. He was financial advisor to 
the Chinese government and later finan- 
cial advisor to the governor general of 
the Philippines 

Guernsey T. Cross 

Guernsey T. Cross, attorney charge 
of Public Act 35 on preferred stock 
transactions, is best remembered as sec- 
retary to President Roosevelt during his 
entire term as governor of New York. 

Heavy Responsibilities of the Board 


How the six members of the R.F.C. 
board manage to assimilate such a di- 
verse and voluminous mass of informa- 
tion necessary to action in their seem- 
ingly limitless field is one of the Wash- 
ington wonders. That they are thorough- 
ly posted is vouched for by those who 
have appeared before the board. While 
in practice cases of a similar kind come 
up to the board through certain members 
each director is thoroughly informed. 
The board meets frequently, as needed, 
and on short notice. It is responsible 
only to the President and Congress and 
its reports are made direct to Congress. 

The type of men in the key positions 
of the emergency organizations are not 
laboring in Washington these days for 
the remuneration involved. The maxi- 
mum salaries allowed are, for many of 
them, nominal and would not cover their 
customary expenses. They are regarded 
as drafted for emergency service in the 
government. A couple of visitors from 
New York recently called on one of 
these key men whose O.K. is required 
on many of the biggest transactions of 
the recovery activities. His desk was 
covered with documents and schedules 
The callers announced that their busi- 
ness would take two minutes. “Sit 
down,” he said, “and visit awhile.” He 
wanted to relax. 

How R.F.C. Functions 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has a score of different kinds of 
activities in connection with which it 
makes loans or direct payments under 
the federal government emergency legis- 
lation. As the paymaster of the recov- 
ery program R.F.C. has advanced up to 
October 31 a total of $3,234,762,187. Re- 
payments as of the same date amount to 
$935,481,296. Since R.F.C. began opera- 
tions, February 2, 1932, its powers have 
been increased and the scope of its op- 
erations greatly extended by subsequent 
legislation. The result is that the rami- 
fications of this unprecedented govern- 
ment organization are not easy to com- 
prehend and touch almost all recovery 
activities involving the allotment of 
funds. In addition to specific appropria- 
tions in recovery legislation R.F.C. has 
been brought into new activities of the 
administration under the broad general 
powers conferred upon it. A recent illus- 


tration of this is the gold buying opera- 
tions which are done through R.F.C. 
Chairman Jesse H. Jones is one of a 


committee of three which fixes the gold 
buying price daily. The Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is another. 

The corporation functions through its 
head office at Washington occupying an 
entire office building at 1825 H Street, 
N.W., and loan agencies in thirty-two 
cities throughout this country with a spe- 
cial representative at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. The procedure is to make appli- 
— on prepared forms through one 
of : local offices. A local examining 
committee gets these papers in proper 


which like that of Arkansas is unique 


which have 
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form before they are sent to Washing- chase of capital notes. Some $66,000,000 
ton where they pass through an examin- was advanced by the corporation to 
ing committee at the head office. banks and trust companies under these 


The Federal Reserve banks act as de- three classifications up to October 31. 
positories and fiscal agents for the cor- The total amount made available under 
poration and proceeds of loans are dis- the Act for insurance company preferred 


stock purchases or loans is $50,000,000. 


Varied Recovery Activities 


bursed by the R.F.C. through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and their branches. 
The Federal Reserve banks also hold the 
primary obligations of borrowers evi- 
dencing indebtedness to the corporation terest for insurance companies in many 
as well as the collateral pledged as se- of the varied R.F.C. activities, particu- 
curity. The funds of the corporation are’ larly in payments made on account of 
kept on deposit with the United States the several recovery undertakings of the 
Treasury. Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
which improve the situation of mort- 
gagors. These involve several kinds of 
direct loans to farmers as well as pay- 
ments for crop purchase and benefit pay- 
ments to those co-operating with the 
Government in its reduction of acreage 
plans. These activities of the A.A.A. are 
discussed in a separate story in this is- 
have sue of The Eastern Underwriter. 

Still other functions of R.F.C. are the 
advances the corporation makes for the 
purchase of Home Owners Loan Corpor- 
ation stock and Home Land Bank stock. 
Some idea of the extent of these opera- 
tions is seen in the plans of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation to clear up 
$1,000,000,000 of such frozen loans in 

Another of the functions of R.F.C., closed banks in ten states and release 
authorized under Public Act No. 35 and the money to depositors. John H. 
approved June 10, 1933, is that covering Fahey is the new chairman of this or- 
subscriptions for preferred stock or pur- ganization. It is hoped to make these 
chase of capital notes of insurance com- bonds attractive for investment and to 
panies. The corporation’s statement as set up open market operations for their 


There is both direct and indirect in- 


Insurance Tie-Ups in Many Activities 


The insurance business has a direct or 
indirect interest in several of the many 
activities of R.F.C. The most familiar 
of these are the operations of R.F.C. 
under Section 5 of the act creating the 
corporation. It is under this Section 
that loans on approved security 
been made to insurance companies as 
well as a dozen other classes of busi- 
ness organizations. The latest statement 
of R.F.C. shows that since organization 
it has loaned to insurance companies 
under Section 5 of the act $86,936,641 and 
has received repayments amounting to 


$19,340,543. 


of October 31 does not report any dis- purchase and sale. 

bursements for this purpose. One of the newest undertakings of 
It is known that there have been ap-_ R.F.C. is the purchase of $50,000,000 of 

proved by the board advances to two capital notes of the Savings Banks 


Trust Co. of New York formed as a kind 
of bank reserve for the 125 mutual sav- 
ings banks of New York state. In the 
same connection R.F.C. has authorized 
loans on mortgages to the amount of 
$100,000,000 to the Institutional Securi- 
ties Corporation, formed by the mutual 
savings banks of New York state. This 


insurance companies for a total of ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. One was a pur- 
chase of preferred stock and the other 
a loan with preferred stock as collateral 
made to a borrowing corporation formed 
for the purpose. These are two of the 
three forms this particular type of oper- 
ation may take. The other is the pur- 

s 


W. ROSS MCCAIN 


(Continued from Page 61) 


present chairman of the West Virginia 
Committee is Percy Ling of the North 
British & Mercantile. 

McCain followed Paul L. Haid as 
chairman of the Interstate Underwriters 


Joard. He served in that office for two 
years, but then declined re-election. 


ture advancement in a fire insurance 
career, if he has abilities and judgment, 
than Arkansas which is a fire insurance 
domain in itself. It is one of those Mr. 
states which has no alliance with other 
company supervisory organization juris- 
dictions. Its problems are its own and 
of considerable variety, and its compa- An Estimate of Mr. McCain 
nies’ supervision is by a company com- 
mittee the chairman of which for four In speaking of Mr. McCain one of 
years has been Mr. McCain. the company executives who has known 
96.5. an Gliese of Mates — for years said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter : 

In 1919 he had demonstrated that he “He is an ‘organization man’ by be- 
possessed the talent and other qualifi- lief and practice, always ready and will- 
cations wanted by head offices and he ing to do his share of the work and one 
was called to Hartford to be assistant of the best co-operators I know in the 
secretary of the Aetna. Promotions in fire insurance business. He has definite 
the succeeding years to secretary, vice- opinions; is not afraid to discuss them; 
president and president followed. He _ nor to fight for them, but he believes 
succeeded Vice-President Rees in super- in regularity and teamwork and if he has 
vision of the South for the Aetna. his way they will prevail.” 

After arriving in Hartford Mr. McCain About three years ago Mr. McCain 
became one of the most respected and _ visited the Washington and Lee campus. 
sound of company executives. He has He had been elected to the Phi Beta 
served on many committees and has been Kappa and went there to get his key. 
active in organization work. When Mr. McCain attended Washing- 

One of the most difficult positions he ton and Lee it had no Phi Beta Kappa 
filled was that of chairman of the Su-_ chapter. 
pervisory Committee of the West Vir- Mr. McCain is a member of the Hart- 
ginia Uniformity Association, a job ford Board of Fire Commissioners and 
of the metropolitan district of Hartford 
which has supervision of water works. 
His recreations are outdoor sports and 
bowling. He is president of the Hart- 
ford Golf Club and is a director of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 


West Virginia not being under any 
other jurisdiction than the committee’s 
There the problems are of considerable 
complication with numerous angles 
produced headaches. The 
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will make available to the mutual 
savings banks of the state $150,000,000, 
These transactions were worked oyt 
through A. A. Berle, Jr., as representa. 
tive of R.F.C. 

Among the biggest operations of 
R.F.C. from the standpoint of volume of 
funds involved are emergency public 
works undertakings and expenditures on 
account of relief paid out to states and 
other political divisions. This latter ac. 
tivity has received more than half a bil- 
lion of R.F.C. funds. 


Broad Powers Under Section 5 


The broad powers conveyed by Section 
5 as amended are shown in the opening 
paragraph of the Section which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 5. To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry, including 
facilitating the exportation of agricul- 
tural and other products, the corpora- 
tion is authorized and empowered to 
make loans, upon such terms and con- 
ditions not inconsistent with this Act 
as it may determine, to any bank, say- 
ings bank, trust company, building and 
loan association, insurance company, 
mortgage-loan company, credit union, 
Federal land bank, joint-stock land 
bank, Federal intermediate credit bank, 
agricultural credit corporation, _live- 
stock credit corporation, organized 
under the laws of any State or of the 
United States, including loans secured 
by the assets of any bank, savings 
bank, or building and loan association 
that is closed, or in process of liquida- 
tion to aid in the reorganization or 
liquidation of such hanks or building 
and loan associations, upon application 
of the receiver or liquidating agent of 
such bank or building and loan asso- 
ciation, and any receiver of any na- 
tional bank is hereby authorized to 
contract for such loans and to pledge 
any assets of the bank for securing the 
same. 

The text of Public Act 35 authorizing 
subscription to the preferred stock of in- 
surance companies is reproduced else- 
where in this issue. 


FRED N. EMERSON DEAD 


Fred N. Emerson, claim adjuster for 
many insurance companies in Water- 
town, N. Y., died recently in his home 
in that up-state city following a seven 
months’ illness with heart disease. He 
was the son of the late Joseph B. Emer- 
son, for many years a claim adjuster in 
Syracuse. 





LICENSES REVOKED 


Superintendent Van Schaick has re- 
voked the general brokers’ licenses of 
Thomas F. Torello, Brooklyn, William 
R. Jettelson and Louis Landau, New 
York City. Jettelson was charged with 
aiding an unlicensed indwidual in the 
transaction of an insurance brokerage 
business. 





CLOSING BRICK WALLS 

Permanent closings of openings in 
brick walls so that the wall can be rec- 
ognized as an unbroken separation be- 
tween two buildings has been a trouble- 
some problem for many building owners. 
The schedule engineering department of 
the Great American has prepared illus- 
trated directions entitled “Standard for 
Bricking Up Openings and Bonding.” 





TAKE OVER WAVERLY AGENCY 


3art Scanlon and Joseph Boyle have 
organized a partnership to take over the 
general insurance agency of Philip Ker- 
rigan in Waverly, N. Y. All lines in- 
cluding life will be carried by the new 
agency. 





FLEMING TALKS IN BUFFALO 


T. Alfred Fleming, supervisor of the 
conservation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, spoke at a 
largely attended meeting of western New 
York credit men in Buffalo on Novem- 
ber 17, discussing the relation of fire in- 
surance to credit stability. 
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i The Christmas mail rush 
1a ’ will again show regular 
shippers the advantages 
of our Parcel Post Policy. 


No post office waits, lower 
cost, higher coverage and 
quick loss adjustments. 


Shippers need it - you 
can sell it. 
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of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 6°, @ BERNARD M. CULVER, President 


New York ,N.Y. 
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NADIAN Provincial Superintendents 
Turn BIOGRAPHERS 


It is conceded by all who have had contacts with them that there is no more 
intelligent, hard working or honest set of public officials on this side of the ocean 
than the supervising officials of the Dominion of Canada insurance world. Their 


conventions are business-like, their attitude towards guests who represent the 
public could not be more fair, they are conservative and sound, and conventions of 
this body are well worth attending, some of them being decidedly educational. In 
cases of controversies the convention is pretty apt to be turned into a round-table 
forum, with the audience (insurance men) having a chance to present viewpoints, all 
of which are heard with courtesy and attention. 
better with the 


Dominion than the Canadian superintendents themselves; and The Eastern Under- 


No one is acquainted insurance superintendents of the 
writer has asked them to tell about each other. 
The provinces of the Canadian supervising officials and their titles follow: 
British Columbia: H. G. Garrett, superintendent of insurance; Alberta: Henry 
Brace, superintendent of insurance; Saskatchewan: A. E. Fisher, superintendent of 
Manitoba: 
Foster, K.C., superintendent of 
New Brunswick: 
Arthur S 


R. Stewart, superintendent of insurance. 


Charles Heath, superintendent of insurance; Ontario: R. 
insurance; Quebec: B. Arthur 
Ralph P. Hartley, K.C., 


Barnstead, LI.B., deputy provincial secre- 


insurance ; 
Leighton Dugal, 


superintendent of insurance; deputy 
attorney general; Nova Scotia: 


tary; Prince Edward Island: H 


Ralph P. Hartley 


By H. G. Garrett, 


Superintendent, British Columbia 


Ralph Hartley is a recent accession to 
the ranks of the Superintendents of In- 
surance for the Provinces of Canada—a 
better description, as I surmise that time 
will show, is “reinforcement,” as we rec- 
ognized on his first appearance amongst 
from a small 
Without 


cannot 


us that we had gained 
province a powerful coadjutor 
knowing his habitat one really 
know a man, and a short acquaintance is 
hardly enough to extract the man from 
his atmosphere and environment. A ju- 
judicial blend—so, | 
and habit. A 


strong flavour of the 


dicious and 


g£ucss, 


by nature student with a 
sportsman, or v'ce 


versa, as you will. Capable and fond 
alike of hard work and good fun, all in 
without 


due s@ason and 


Has he 


I would say ves: 


ex Travaganza 


found his proper walk in life ? 


and cannot picture him 
as good a doctor, editor, business man 
(what you like), as lawyer, or, shall we 
add, as an occupant of the bench. Pei 


haps one can conceive of him as raking 


RALPH P. HARTLEY, K.C. 


an opponent from the floor of the 


House, but not from the platform. H¢ lege of Law (B.A., B.C.L.). He married 
will be welcomed and appreciated whet in 1914: has one son and one daughter 
ever he be found, and no man can act Since 1930 he has been a member of the 
more than that. May he long be with Commission on Uniformity of Legisla- 

- wit tion in Canada. He was appointed dep- 
us. Over 3,000 miles away I feel safe in uty attorney general and registrar of the 
hazarding these comments and hope to Supreme Court in March, 1931, and in the 


same year was appointed by the New 
Brunswick Government as sole commis 
»o much for the i 

ae ‘oner to examine into alleged irregular- 
ere , : . 

<alph Hartl \nd now to sum up with — ities in the payrolls of road superintend- 


sef « | i 
a brief sketch of his careet in several counties in the province, 


meet him smiling in 1934 


personal estimate of 





Born in Woodstock, N. B.. he was ed and sole commissioner to examine into 
N ated at the high school there and at conditions in the Children’s Home in 
Mount Allison University, King’s Col- Moncton, N. B. Sittings were held for 





thirty-seven days in the first inquiry and 
for fourteen days in the second inquiry. 
He was appointed acting superintendent 
of insurance in 1932; appointed King’s 
Counsel on special recommendation of 
the chief justice of New Brunswick in 
March, 1933. He was elected president 


of the Association of Insurance Superin- 
tendents in Canada last September. Mr. 
Hartley has acted as counsel in a num- 
ber of important cases before the courts 
of New Brunswick and the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

A career of distinction! 


R. Leighton Foster 


By Arthur S. Barnstead, 


Deputy Provincial Secretary, Nova Scotia 


[ am asked to describe R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., B.A., F.C.A.S., Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for Ontario. 

In order really to know a man, one 
should have some knowledge of his an- 
cestry. Well, we are told that the Fos- 
ters away back in the dim and distant 
past were woodsmen or foresters. One 
can believe that. Woodsmen are gen- 
crally shrewd, observant people; careful, 
diligent, trustworthy, and know which 
way the wind blows. 

We are told further that the original 
Foster came over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. That particular 
Foster was, as we can believe, a shrewd 
judge of men. In other words, he sized 
up William and decided to stick around. 


A Vigorous and Untiring Worker 


Now, don’t let me create the impres- 
sion that Leighton is one of those bores 
who likes to boast about their ancestry. 
Not at all. As he himself would say, 
“The man who boasts only of his an- 
cestors confesses that he belongs to a 
family that is better dead than alive.” 

All we know about Leighton’s child- 
hood is that he was a mischievous boy 
and determined to have his own way. 
Today, he is known as a vigorous and 
untiring worker, respected for his sin- 
cerity, who performs the multifarious 
duties of his office as Superintendent 
with diligent care and marked ability. 
He has been in the very forefront in: 
the battle for Provincial “rights” in the 
insurance field, and has succeeded where 
many another might have failed. He was 
educated in the University of Toronto 
schools, McMaster University, Osgood 
Hall and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He is a Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society and was engaged overseas from 
1915 to 1919. 

From 1920 to 1924 he was engaged in 
the general practice of law, and since 
1924 has occupied and adorned his pres- 
ent position. He belongs to the Granite 
Club and York Downs Golf and Country 


Charles 


By Arthur 


Superintendent, 


Perhaps you know him only in his of- 
ficial capacity as Mr. Charles Heath, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba and as president of the 
Insurance Conference this year. Perhaps 








R. LEIGHTON FOSTER, K.C. 


Club and his favorite hobbies are squash 
rackets and golf. 


A Delightful Host 


There is a good deal of fine human 
nature in Leighton Foster. He is a de- 
lightful host, and one can imagine that 
reverses to himself or to his friends 
would not shake his confidence either in 
himself or in them. He is young, and 
in the wide prospect which opens be- 
fore him there is more than one possible 
goal revealed. In company with all vir- 
ile men he does not close his eyes to 
the vision of wider fields, but so far as 
his future is concerned, we would re- 
mind him of Oscar Wilde’s dictum about 
the arrangement of furniture in a room: 

“Do not arrange it; let it occur.” 


Heath 


E. Fisher, 


Saskatchewan 


having met him and tapped the rich vein 
of friendliness which he possesses you 
may know him as “Charlie.” But if you 
are among the fortunates who have been 
admitted to intimacy with him, played 2 
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round or two of golf with him and sat 
with him in councils of the association, 
you will call him “Dad.” As “Daddy 
Heath” he has won for himself a place 
of popularity and affection among his 
colleagues, seldom equalled and never 
surpassed. 

Charles Heath was born July 4, 1868, 
at Whakahara, Wairoa, Kaipara, Prov- 
ince of Auckland, New Zealand. He is 
somewhat diffident about that birthplace 
for if you question him he will produce 
a venerable blue certificate to prove that 
actually he was born and that he really 
came into the world at such a mouthful. 
Six years was all he could stand of prac- 
ticing his juvenile jaws upon the pro- 
nunciation for history records that he 
reached England in 1874, then an ad- 
yenturous six months’ journey by sailing 
vessel. 

Ranchman and Miner 


In England he went to school and his 
first introduction to the three R’s was 
at Harborne Vicarage (a dame school) 
near Birmingham, since noted for that 
fact and as being the traditional fief of 
the Chamberlains. Graduating beyond 
the “dame” stage Charlie went to Rep- 
ton School near Derby, where he made 
friends, got sufficient grounding to give 
him a vision of life, and learned the 
gentle arts of cricket, boxing, shooting— 
and mild profanity. 

On a lucky day for Canada (and sub- 
sequently the association) “Charlie” set 
sail for the Dominion in May, 1887, to 
visit a school friend on a ranch in the 
Riding Mountains, 30 miles north of 
Neepawa, Manitoba. Liking the country 
he determined to stay and in the same 
year made application for a homestead, 
paying the necessary $20 fee. Hearing 
nothing about his application for a year 
he went farming and applied for the re- 
turn of the fee. To his lasting surprise— 
and he declares it to be the most surpris- 
ing incident in an eventful life—he got his 
money back. As an embryo farmer he 
learned to drive an ox team and it is said 
of him that the mastery of “language” he 
acquired in the course of this proceeding 
won the admiration even of the young 
Salvationist, his hired man at the time. 

He started in the real estate and in- 














CHARLES HEATH 


surance business in 1891, but about 1897 
he felt a call of the Yukon, but having 
taken unto himself a wife in the mean- 
time he found himself no longer a free 
agent. To preserve conjugal peace a 
compromise was effected and we next 
learn of the Heath partnership in the 
Kootenay, where, between dodging griz- 
zlies, “Charlie” managed to do some pros- 
pecting and mining near Kitchener, B. C., 
during the summers of 1897, 1898 and 
1900. 

Tiring of the mountains and the tall 
timbers and yearning again for the wide 
open spaces of the prairie country, the 
Heaths returned to Portage La Prairie, 
Manitoba, where Charlie wrote all kinds 
of insurance and took an interest in the 
business and studied its many angles. 
This occupied his time and attention un- 
til June 15, 1918, on which date he was 
appointed Superintendent of Insurance 
for Manitoba, a position which he still 
retains and a position which his many 
well wishers hope he will continue to oc- 
cupy for many a day more. 


Arthur E. Fisher 


By Charles Heath, 


Manitoba Superintendent 


Arthur E. Fisher—familiarly known as 
“Art” from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Arctic Circle to the Gulf of 
Mexico—it matters not when or where— 
is of uncertain age, but the girls still 
think he is wonderful. 

He is big and he is blonde; and I con- 
ceive that he would have graced the 
quarter-deck of Lief Ericsson’s celebrat- 
ed Cruiser with long golden hair and 
beard, a two-handed broadsword dan- 
glng from his girdle and his buckler 
draped over the gunwale, better than a 
lady’s boudoir. 

He claims to have attended university 
—was it Toronto University ?—but if he 
did with all his other claimed activities 
he must be at least 75 years of age. 

He consorted with prizefighters, sour- 
doughs and what not in the Yukon in 
1897 or thereabouts; subsequently he 
drifted down to Saskatchewan, probably 
broke. He narrowly missed becoming “a 
Mountie”; did a bit of school teaching 
and represented the New York Life. He 
became Superintendent of Insurance 
after Saskatchewan became a province, 
Since when he has taken a deep interest 
In insurance matters, particularly fire in- 
surance, with more or less success, and 
during the hail season he has endeavored 
“to stand in loco parentis” to all the 
farmers in Saskatchewan. 

_ The oldest Superintendent in Canada 
I years of service, he was the first sec- 
retary of the Association of Provincial 
Superintendents of Insurance, and when 
he takes his coat off, which he does at 
every opportunity, and he can be per- 
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ARTHUR E. 


suaded not to wander further afield, he 
is a valuable member of any insurance 
committee. 

He has a most retentive memory for 
facts, insurance case law,: section num- 
bers of the Saskatchewan Insurance Act, 
and the ladies. 

He claims to be a golfer of recent per- 








suasion and he hits a golf ball with the 
viciousness of Jack Dempsey preparing 
for a K.O. 

Alas! he is developing a stoop, a pon- 
derous tread and the suspicion of a cor- 
poration, which hints that old age is 
creeping on him; but his confreres will 
continue to say “Vive I’ Art!” 
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To sum up, here is my estimate of him: 
He has a prediliction for calmly pass- 
ing up engagements without explana- 


tions, probably acquired by side-stepping 
dates with ladies; but by and large, and 
in spite of his idiosyncrasies, I would 
I have known 


rate him “Al at Lloyds.” 
him intimately since 1918. 


B. Arthur Dugal 


By R. Leighton Foster, 


Ontario Superintendent 


“Daddy” Dugal, as he is affectionately 
known by his colleagues in the Canadian 
Insurance Conference, 
has been Superintendent of Insurance 
for the Province of Quebec since 1929. 
For the five preceding years he had been 
the chief inspector in the Department. 
He is also inspector of trust companies 
for the Province. 

An accountant by profession, he served 
the Banque Canadien Nationale in the 
city of Sherbrooke, Quebec, for nineteen 
years prior to 1908. Subsequently he 
joined the finance department of the city 
of Sherbrooke whence he resigned to 
enter the service of the Quebec Provin- 
cial government in 1924. For several 
years he has been a distinguished direc- 
tor of the Canadian Society of Cost Ac- 
countants, Montreal. Altogether, he is 
apparently that “rara avis” among insur- 
ance commissioners—a thoroughly expe- 
rienced and professionally qualified ac- 
countant. He is just sixty-one years of 
age. 


Superintendents 


Ancestry 


The name “Dugal” indicates his un- 
usual ancestry. He is part Scotch-Cana- 
dian and part French-Canadian. His 
father was a merchant in Quebec city, 
named Ephrem Dugal. The name “Du- 
gal” is an abbreviation of the Scotch 
“Dugald” or “Dougall.” He loves to ex- 
plain how certain communities in Quebec 
were settled more than a century ago by 
demobilized Scotch soldiers of the King 
who married French Canadian girls and 
brought up fair-headed, blue-eyed chil- 
dren by name Macintosh, McKay, Petti- 
grew, etc., who could not, and many of 
whose descendants today do not, speak 
or understand a word of English. 
“Daddy” did not know a word of English 
until he went as a boy to Ottawa, Ont., 
where he entered the bank and there 
learned, as he says, “parlour English” 





B. ARTHUR DUGAL 
from English Canadian girls. But that 
is another story. 

Superintendent Dugal is today a tower 
of strength among the Canadian insur- 
ance superintendents. Two years ago he 
was president of their association. His 
province is the headquarters of the fire 
and casualty insurance business in the 
Dominion, by virtue of the large number 
of company head offices located in 
Montreal. He calls his Ontario colleague 
Leighton Foster his “boy” and Superin- 
tendent Foster is proud of it. They jour- 
neyed together to the U. S. commission- 
ers’ convention in Texas a year ago, and 
returned home partly by plane by night. 
So somebody nick-named them the “fly- 
by-night insurance commissioners.” 


H. G. Garrett 


By R. P. 


Hartley, 


Deputy Attorney General, New Brunswick 


When one thinks of “Garry,” as he is 
familiarly known to us, one thinks of 
that beautiful City of Victoria, on the 
Pacific Coast, which boasts of delightful 
English homes, exquisite English gar- 
dens and wonderful English atmosphere. 
Since “Garry” grew up in such charm- 
ing surroundings it is not to be won- 
dered at that we find the “finished prod- 
uct” consists of that altogether too rare 
combination, so seldom found elsewhere, 
than in the perfect type of Englishman, 
a well-endowed and balanced mind, a 
studious nature, a taste for industry, 
and a most engaging personality, the 
true type of English gentleman. 

H. G. Garrett is a large asset to the 
Association of Insurance Superintend- 
ents in Canada and gives unstintingly of 
his industry and ability to assist in pro- 
moting uniformity in the Insurance Laws 
of Canada, as well as to assist the In- 
surance Fraternity in solving the vari- 
ous problems presented to the Associa- 
tion from time to time for solution. 

Oxford Graduate 

“Garry” is chairman of nearly every 

important committee connected with the 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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H. R. Stewart 


By R. Leighton Foster, 


Ontario Superintendent 


“Ronnie” Stewart of Prince Edward 


Island is the junior in appointment of 
the Canadian superintendents and misses 
by less than ten weeks being the junior 
in age. He received his appointment as 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
Prince Edward Island ef- 
fective October 1, 1933. 
have served the Province of Ontario for 


May 1 next 


Province of 
The writer will 


a full term of ten years by 
Although they have not seen each other 
f-equently they are apparently great pals 
and have no end of admiration for each 


other. 


Prince Edward Island is the smallest 
province of the Dominion, with a popu- 
lation of only some 100,000. Nevertheless, 
no province has made a greater contri- 
bution towards the upbuilding of the Do- 
minion of Canada than our island city of 
vrand- 


Charlottetown, where “Ronnic’s” 


father, the Hon. William H. Pope, played 
such an important role. Anyone visiting 
Charlottetown can win “Ronnie’s” friend- 
ship and interest by showing a genuine 
appreciation of the numerous documents 
and other relics of the Confederation era, 
which are shown to such splendid advan- 
tage in the “Confederation Room.” The 
Canadian Parliamentary Guide lists his 
hobbies as stamp and coin collecting. 
Those who know him best would testify 
that the history and achievements of his 
home province and the collection of data 
relating thereto are really his chief 
hobbies 

The Great 
under twenty 
as a signaller of the 


War found “Ronnie” well 
years of age. He enlisted 
First Canadian Di 


vision in August, 1914 He reached 
France before his nineteenth birthday 
and was scarcely twenty when he was 


commissioned in the Royal Flying Corps. 
No better evidence of his distinguished 
war service could be offered than his ap- 
pointment to R. C. A. F. Headquarters 
at Ottawa as a staff officer between 1922 
and 1924. In the latter year he was 
appointed Deputy Provincial Secretary, 
Deputy Provincial Treasurer and Clerk 
of the Executive Council of the Province 


H. R. STEWART 


of Prince Edward Island. It is in that 
capacity that Canadian insurance men 
have come to know and admire him dur- 
ing the past ten years. Last session the 
Province of Prince Edward Island enact- 
ed the uniform provincial insurance stat- 
ute already in force in all other prov- 
inces except New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Quebec, and last month “Ronnie” 
Stewart was formally appointed Super- 
intendent of Insurance. The appointment 
was a singularly popular one. His col- 
leagues in other provinces look forward 
to the close association they will be priv- 
ileged to have with him in the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada. 

Mr. Stewart is married; has one son 
and one daughter. His residence is Gart- 
ney Lodge, Spring Park, Charlottetown, 
P. E. I. Insurance men who visit Prince 
Edward Island and do not make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of “Ronnie” Stewart 
have missed meeting a delightful gentle- 
man and the “kingpin” of the provincial 
government 


Henry Brace 
By B. Arthur Dugal, 


Quebec Superintendent 


foot of Canadian 


At the 


Rockies lie 


our unique 


thousands of square miles 
of undulating prairies of the Province of 
Alberta. The Saskatchewan River, hav- 
ing its source in the mountains, winds its 
way and flows its gray-green cool water 
through the prairie, down through Ed- 
monton, and so on. At davbreak a cav- 
alcade is leaving Edmonton—one man, 
one woman, and two children—all mount- 
ed on prairie ponies, with rifles strapped 
to the saddles, and several packed ponies 
following. The cavalcade, which is head- 
ing toward the mountains, stops on the 


hore of the river hundreds of miles from 
Edmonton The man, six feet three 
inches in stature, and having the broad 


est shoulders ever seen on a grandson of 
\dam, makes a big log raft and on it 
erects a tent. He puts up a sail and a 
long, coarse oar to act as a rudder, and 
places all the camping outfit on the raft 


The ponies are given a good kick; h 
knows they will find their wav back to 
Edmonton. The raft is pushed away and 
the gentle current starts it on its way 
home 

Let us have pity on the vame and fish 
it will meet. The man is standing like 
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the captain of a ship at the oar. He is 
responsible for the lives, comforts and 
pleasures of his dear family. He drinks 
in the beauties of nature and the crisp 
invigorating air of the north country. 
The big man is none other than Henry 
Brace, superintendent of insurance of the 
Province of Alberta. His companions on 
the raft are his wife and two children. 
To his love for kin and nature must be 
added the love he has for what is right 


December & 1933 


and his hatred for what is wrong—two 
sentiments he became soaked with dur. 
ing the fifteen years he dispensed justice 
in the name of His Majesty the King 
as an officer of the Northwest Mounted 
Police. 

You now have a description of Henry 
Brace in his private and family life, 
now visualize him in his business life. 4 
man in business is what he is in privat 
or family life. 


Arthur S. Barnstead 


By R. Leighton Foster, 


Ontario Superintendent 


The Province of Nova Scotia has not 
established a separate department of gov- 
ernment known as the Department of In- 
surance. One of the princ‘pal reasons 
for not having done so is undoubtedly 
Arthur Stanley Barnstead, B.A., LL.G., 
member of the Nova Scotia 


finds it possible to discharge the respon- 


bar, who 
sibilities of an insurance supervising of- 
ficial in his capacity of Deputy Provin- 
Nova Scotians are tradi- 
They make splen- 


cial Secretary. 
tionally conservative. 
did bankers and insurance exccutives. 
Probably Nova Scotia has sent more of 
her sons to assume positions of responsi- 
bility in Canadian banking and insurance, 
in proportion to her population, than any 
other province. So long as the province 
is so fortunate as to have a Deputy Pro- 
vincial Secretary of the capacity and cx- 
perience of Arthur S. Barnstead, why 
create a new department and a new job? 


like to see Nova 
Scotia enact the uniform consolidated in 


Insurance men would 


surance statute now in force in all the 
other provinces except Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, an enact 
ment which would involve appointing a 
Superintendent of Insurance in chars« 
of a Department of Insurance, but they 
hope that upon so doing Nova Scotia 
would follow the example of Prince Ed- 
ward Island and appoint Mr. Barnstead 
Superintendent of Insurance to carry on 
under a new title the work he has dis 
charged so efficiently for so many year 
in his capacity of Deputy Provincial Sec- 
retary. 

It has been said that Arthur Barnstead 
is the backbone of Nova Scotia’s perma- 
nent administrative staff; i. e., its civil 
service. He has held the key position of 
deputy provincial secretary and clerk of 
the executive council for more than fif- 
teen years after a steady climb up the 
ladder commencing in 1897, only two 
years after his call to the bar. When 
it is appreciated that his duties include 
those of registrar of joint stock com- 
panies, registrar under the security 
frauds prevention act, and that he is re- 
sponsible for matters relating to succes- 
sion duty, municipal administration, ap- 
pointment of public officials, etc., along 
with oversight over all insurance mat 
ters, the nature of his influential posi- 
tion in the government of Nova Scotia 
can be fully understood. 


Other Achievements and Honors 


Mr. Barnstead’s activities have not 
been confined to government circles. In 
the broader field of national service he 
has distinguished himself. A few years 
ago he prepared the formal submission of 
the government of Nova Scotia for the 
Duncan Royal Commission investigating 
Maritime Rights. At the beginning of 
the Great War he acted as secretary 
of the Belgian Relief Committee for the 
Province of Nova Scotia which sent the 
first supplies of relief from America to 
reach stricken families in Belgium. His 
meritorious service in this great work 
was recognized by the King of the Bel- 
gians, by whom he was created Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown. The Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund is known to every 





BARNSTEAD 


ARTHUR S. 


Canadian for its magnificent work during 
and after the war. Mr. Barnstead was 
secretary of the Nova Scotia fund from 
1914 to 1920, during which period almost 
$2,000,000 was raised and expended for 
the benefit of families of soldiers sery- 
ing in the Great War. In the field of ed- 
ucation Mr. Barnstead has made impor- 
tant contributions over a period of more 
than a quarter of a century. He was 
chairman of the school board of Halifax 
from 1905 to 1907. He is presently gov- 
ernor and vice-chairman of the board of 
the Halifax Ladies College and Conserva- 
tory of Music and member of the gov- 
erning board of Pine Hill Divinity Hall 
He has served as president of the Hali- 
fax Y. M. C. A. and the Halifax Boy 
Scouts Association, also the Rotary Club 
of the City of Halifax and the Halifax 
Curling Club. 

Here is indeed a man who may well 
be proud of the tremendous accomplish- 
ments he has packed into less than sixty 
vears. Canadian insurance is well served 
in government circles in Nova Scotia. 





H. G. Garrett 
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work of the association. His work as 
chairman of the committee on the uni- 
form life insurance act has been note- 
worthy. After several years of struggle 
with proposed amendments to this act, 
which by the way has survived for nine 
years without amendment, and which it 
seems impossible to Mhend without be- 
coming involved in serious difficulties, the 
culmination of his efforts in this behalt 
will likely be seen next year. He is an 
Oxford University graduate with the de- 
yeree of B. \. A 

“Garry” takes his recreation as sefl- 
ously as he takes his work. He has the 
advantage of playing golf all the year 
round at Victoria and consequently his 
score is usually in the low eighties. | 

The “far East” greets the “far West. 
Hats off to H. G. Garrett, a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a very wonderful friend. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-P 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, , Vice-Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. is W. W. POTTER, 2d Vies-Pres. - 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Vv. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


























JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. > KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, ies we E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d ie T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R,. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLA EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, Byrn Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. WOL LAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
E WALTER de SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President some e. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. anaes A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d tie LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN N BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. ear: Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. W OLLAE! GER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOL LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. Hunt. 3rd Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres, F.J.ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres. S.K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, — 

Ms NERRERT A ai. mses, Pa EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
H, M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E, G, POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
TAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W, SULLIVAN, Secretary 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dalles, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
BEN = > i TON, Res, Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers . MEEKER, Secretary 
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THE 1933 GOVERNING COMMITTEE 
Or LLoyYp’s UNDERWRITERS 


By A. CG. Blackall 


London 


committee is Arthur Reginald Mountain, 
who has been an underwriting member 
of Lloyd’s since 1903. He first served 
on the committee in 1921, becoming dep- 
uty-chairman in 1926 and chairman in 
1929. Mr. Mountain heads several bu- 
reaus and is also associated with several 
of C. E. Heath’s syndicates. He is a LIE! 
prominent member of the City of Lon- ap 
don Club. 


Through the courtesy of the secretary 
of Lloyd’s of London The Eastern Un- 
derwriter is able to present to its read- 
ers pictures of the 1933 committee which 
governs Lloyd’s. It is the first publi- 
cation in any periodical any place in the 
world of a Lloyd’s governing commit- 
tec The men whose pictures are run 
in this article are serving until the end 
f the year after which Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert Walker Roylance, Frederic 
James Leonard Fish and Eustace Ralph 
Pulbrook will retire. Four new members 
of the committee will be Philip D’ a 
brumenil, Montaguc Evans, H 
Chester and L. H. Tufnell 





Street, Aubrey and Roylanc2 


Austin Wilfrid Street has been a mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s Committee since 1927, 
serving as deputy-chairman in 193] and 
1932. He is a coming chairman. Mr. 
Street is a member of the committee of 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping and of the 
committee of the Salvage Association. 
Ile is prominent in the marine world and 
heads his own underwriting bureau. 

A prominent non-marine underwriter 
on the committee is Stanicy James Au- 
brey, who has a large American business. 
Mr. Aubrey has been a member of the 
committee since 1927. He was chairman 
of Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Fire & Non- 
Marine Association in 1925 and 1926, and 


Chairman MacKinnon 


Careers in brief of the members of th¢ 
1933 committee follow: 
Sir Percy Graham MacKinnon, chair- 
‘ man of Lloyd’s, heads the committee. Sit 
Percy has now been chairman five times 
-in 1925, 1927, 1928, 1932 and 1933. He 
was deputy-chairman in 1924 and is nov 
the senior member of the committee of 
Lloyd’s. He has achieved great distinc 
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a poh = sig ee ek reek ; a eee eee - Int. Rotogravure—London deputy-chairman of the association in 
+ en 1920 Sir Perey MacKinnon has "=! R PERCY GRAHAM MacKINNON NEVILLE DIXEY 1924. 
been a member of the committee of : 5 ; 7 2 , , Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Walker 
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GEORGE 


Republic Aims to Promote 


Improved Service in East 
The new department to be established 
by the Republic of Texas in New York 
on January 1, with A. B. Roome as East- 
ern manager, will aim to serve agents in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
more promptly and efficiently than has 
been possible through the office at Chi- 
cago which will be discontinued. Mr. 
Roome will bring to New York practi- 
cally the same underwriting and field 
force, thereby insuring no interruption 
nor lack of service to agents. Agents 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio will re- 
port direct to the home office at Dallas. 
Waldo Hansen, examiner for several 
years in the Western department at 
Chicago, will continue with the company 
as well as B. B. Winkler, special agent 
with headquarters at Peoria, Ill. Harold 
O'Brien and Frederick O’Brien, West- 
etm managers at Chicago, who have 
heretofore supervised the business of the 
Republic in the states mentioned, are 
severing their connections with the com- 
pany to devote their time to the O’Brien 
renee and their private interests in 
hicavo 


_HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
t the Fireman’s Fund group have de- 
clared the regular dividend of 50 cents 
a share to stockholders of record De- 
cember 5. The dividend will be payable 
December 15, 








since 1931. He is a prominent marine 
underwriter and specializes in specie 
risks. Mr. Valentine is very musical and 
has a close association with Lloyd’s Or- 
chestra. To the general public, however, 
his son is more celebrated than is Mr. 
Valentine senior, being a famous cricke- 
ter playing for Kent in first-class 
matches. 

Another member who was elected in 
1931 is David Eric Wilson Gibb. He is 
a director of Bray, Gibb & Co., Ltd., a 
prominent firm of Lloyd’s - insurance 
brokers. 


Stamp and Poland 


G. R. Stamp, a director of the well- 
known underwriting and broking fitm of 
Willis, Faber & Dumas, Ltd., first be- 
came a member of Lloyd’s Committee 
in 1922. He has been connected with 
Lloyd’s since 1892 and was elected a 
member in 1906. Since first being elected 
to the committee Mr. Stamp has served 
continuously thereon, with the statutory 
intervals of one year in five. He was 
a member of the committee of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping in 1928 and 1929. 

Mr. Stamp is also a director of the 
Canadian and Continental companies af- 
filiated with Willis, Faber & Dumas, 





DAVID ERIC WILSON GIBB 


Meeting in Chicago On 
Farm Fire Prevention 
The agricultural committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council held a meet- 
ing in Chicago on Wednesday with the 
farm fire protection committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 
These committees are taking joint co- 
operative action to reduce fires on farms 
and in rural communities. Several re- 
ports were submitted at the 
Wednesday and a number of rufal fire 
prevention subjects discussed. Particular 
attention was given to improving plans 
for dissemination of information that is 
available on the prevention of farm fires 
through such agencies as fire prevention 
committees of local chambers of com- 
merce, farm journals, schools in rural 
communities and 4-H clubs. 


Ira D. Goss of Chicago is chairman 
of the agricultural committee and Dr. 
David J. Price of Washington chairman 
of the farm fire protection committee. 


meeting 


A. N. BUTLER VICE-PRESIDENT 


Albert N. Butler, who joined the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds group a couple of 
months ago, has been elected a_ vice- 
president and director of -the American 
Equitable. .He is also a vice-president 
and director of several other companies 
in the C. & R. fleet. 
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Ltd., and of the Cornhill Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 

Finally, there is Kenneth Gordon Po- 
land, the youngest member of the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s. Mr. Poland is a ma- 
rine and non-marine underwriter. He 
specializes in automobile insurance, head- 
ing his own bureaus. Mr. Poland is a 
keen sportsman and has been master of 
the Guildford and Shere Beagles for the 
past fourteen years. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Valen- 
tine’s cricketing son has established him- 
self as one of the greatest exponents of 
Britain’s time-honored game. He has 
been playing as captain of Kent County 
team and is being generally picked by 
the sporting critics as the next captain of 
the All-England Test Team to play Aus- 
tralia. The England-Australia Test 
Matches correspond to the World Series 
in baseball, and the captain of the team 
automatically becomes the outstanding 
figure in British sport for the time being. 
Valentine should prove as popular a 


cricket captain as Lord Burghley did 
when he captained Britain’s Olympic 
Games team at Los Angeles. It is a 


matter for satisfaction that both these, 


should be associated 


great sportsmen 
with insurance. 


G. R. STAMP 


HOME OWNERS LOAN PROTEST 


The Associated Fire & Casualty Un- 
derwriters of Oklahoma City has official- 
ly voiced protest against the federal gov- 
ernment's insurance policy relative to the 
Home Owners Loan Corp., alleging that 
government officials themselves were 
violating the N.R.A. A telegram was sent 
to federal authorities at Washington pro- 
testing the fact that the national govern- 
ment agency had written a blanket bond 
on all its agents, thereby depriving local 
agents of the commissions on contracts 
in their respective districts and central- 
izing the commissions in the eastern 
territory. 


B. N. CARVALHO ANNIVERSARY 


Bertram N. Carvalho, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Rossia of Hartford, last Fri- 
day observed his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company. He holds simi- 
lar positions with the Rossia Interna- 
tional and the Transatlantic Securities 
Co. and is president of the Metropolitan 
Fire of New York and a director of all 
the companies. Likewise he is a director 
of the First Reinsurance of Hartford 


PEARL OFFICERS IN U. S. 


H. Hosking Taylor, actuary at the 
head office of the Pearl Assurance in 
London, and F. A. Thompson, controller 
of the investment department of the 
company, have been in New York study- 
ing the investment situation in this 
country. 
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New Booklet on Early 


Days of Fire Insurance 

The Church Properties Fire, which op- 
erates for insuring the fire risks of Prot- 
estant Episcopal buildings and has more 
than 2,000 churches and church-owned 
institutions on its books, has issued a 
booklet on the history of fire insurance, 
dating back to the time of the London 
fire in 1666 and the formation after that 
of the first insurance companies. 

“At the time,” says the pamphlet, 
“reat rivalry and even animosity existed 
between the different fire insurance com 
panies, and extended from the Governor 
of the Court of Directors down to the 
latest recruit in each company’s fire bri 
gade. The fire-fighters of the ‘Hand in 
Hand’ company, for example, would not 
dream of extinguishing the blaze in a 
building insured by the Royal Exchang: 
Insurance. Nor would the R. E. A. con 
pany assist the ‘Hand in Hand.’ Its in 
structions to this effect were precise and 
explicit. A good fire allowed to blaze 
merrily on, if unextinguished, might it 
self extinguish a formidable competitor! 

“But woe to the householder who had 
no ‘fire mark’ nailed over the lintel of 
his burning home. He was uninsured! 
At a glance the fire chief saw it, and he 
saw also opportunity. Very quietly and 
very calmly, while the building blazed, he 
made a private bargain with the un- 
fortunate and distracted individual, and 
a hard one it was. Then he ordered his 
men to extinguish the fire, if by that 
time it was not too late.” 
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I. M. U. A. Promotes Stability In 


Many 


(Eprror’s Note: As this article was 
being prepared by Mr. Eager, who is an 
associate editor of The Eastern Under- 
writer, one of the leading fire companies 
gave notice of intention to withdraw from 


the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation 
Lhis has created a “situation.’ 
However, “situations” and “crises” are 


not novelties with the I. M. U. A., as 
there have been others during its exist- 
ence. It ts hoped the present situation 
will tron itself out.) 


Belonging to the Inland Marine Under- 
writers Association are some 150 of the 
writing 


fire and marine insurance com- 





BENJAMIN RUSH 


panies. Founded three three and one-half 
years ago, but in actual operation less 


than three years, the I.M.U.A. has up to 
the present assumed jurisdiction over 
more than twenty of the principal so- 
called inland marine lines of coverage and 
achieved a creditable degree of stabiliza- 
tion in a branch of insurance which by 
virtue of its rapid development in the 
last decade was a ready target for un- 
regulated competitive practices. 

Inland marine underwriting has played 
an increasingly prominent role in the in- 
surance field since the period of national 
industrial expansion that came after the 


close of the Vorld War. With the 
American public growing more _ insur- 
ance-minded and with property values 
mounting steadily, insurance companies 
were called uy to furnish protection 
against many f hazards that could 
not be insured under the regular 


fire and casualty insurance policies avail- 
able, due principally to the injection of 
the element of transportation risks 

sy the time the great American busi- 
ness and stock market boom reached its 
height in 1929, fire companies were writ- 
ing millions of dollars of inland marine 
premiums. Intensive competition arose 
for this type of business. Whereas fire 
insurance underwriting was subject to 
numerous regulations, either self-imposed 
or drafted by state governments, the in- 


By Edwin N. Eager 


land marine field was not so encumbered. 
In addition, experience data was limited 
as many of these inland marine lines 
were not written by a large number of 
companies so that decisions on rates, 
commissions and other factors were of- 
‘ten influenced not only by past experi- 
ence, but by personal judgment and a 
strong desire to “get the business.” 


Lack of Co-operation Deplored 


Long before the early part of 1930 
there was much criticism of the lack of 
proper working co-operation among in- 
land marine underwriters which was op- 
erating to the detriment of all. Numer- 
ous underwriters stated that there was 
a “crying need for greater co-operation” 
to prevent unregulated competition from 
removing all possible profit from what 
was generally recognized as highly de- 
sirable business. With reference to one 
particular form of inland marine busi- 


ness a prominent underwriter said in 
1930: 
“The —— policy provides an extremely 


liberal ‘all-risks’ protection at a modest 
advance over the contents fire rate, but 
when business is offered using as a basis 
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the building fire rate and some slips are 
actually placed on such an improper rate 
structure it is about time that under- 
writers get together and do something 
to remedy the situation.” Some attempts 
to regulate particular inland marine lines 
had been made but these efforts were 
not as successful as desired because of 
a lack of complete coordination. 

It was in December, 1929, that work 
on the formation of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association was really 
launched. At that time a committee was 
appointed to undertake the task of unit- 
ing underwriters handling inland marine 
business in the same way that central- 
ized self-regulation existed in the fire 
and automobile fields. This committee 
consisted of the following: J. C. Keegan, 
Providence Washington ; C. Lewis, 
Insurance Co. of North America; C. Cur- 


tis Macy, Appleton & Cox, Inc.; Hawley 
T. Chester, Chubb & Son; Jay Zorn, 
Home of New York; Vincent L. Gal- 
lagher, America Fore Companies; F. W. 
Koeckert, Commercial Union; E. J. Per- 
rin, Jr., Automobile of Hartford, and 
G. C. Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford. 
This committee, composed of execu- 
tives of known ability from the leading 
marine writing companies and agencies, 
considered the suggestion of consolidat- 
ing into one organization the few asso- 
ciations which were then operating, hav- 
ing rules and regulations designed to 


create stability and reasonable rates and 
acquisition costs. 


It was generally rec- 





FRED W. KOECKERT 
ognized that their powers were limited 
and their multiplicity also was somewhat 
of a handicap as the same underwriters 
were in many cases members of each of 
these independent bodies. 


I. M. U. A. Formed in April, 1930 


Late in April, 1930, the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association was formed 
with the whole-hearted backing of a 
limited number of companies. At the or- 
ganization meeting the impression pre- 
vailed that this new and more inclusive 
association would be launched success- 
fully. Nevertheless, those who spon- 
sored the I. M. U. A. would not imme- 
diately place the organization in opera- 
tion until a sufficiently large number of 
companies had signified their intention 
to pledge adherence to rules and regu- 
lations designed to set up good practices 
and limit competition. 

_ The officers chosen at this first meet- 
ing of the I. M. U. A. indicated conclu- 
sively that every honest effort would be 
made to prevent inland marine under- 
writing from deteriorating into a chaotic 
condition through the unfortunate results 
of cut-throat competition. Hendon 
Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, prominent 
marine underwriters, was elected as 
president. An executive of the highest 
character and repute and an underwriter 


Inland Marine Lines 


of outstanding ability, Mr. Chubb com- 
manded the confidence of all in the ma- 
rine field. The fact that he consented to 
be the leader undoubtedly facilitated its 
early success. 

Supporting Mr. Chubb were other of.- 
ficers whose very names created support 
and prestige for the infant organization 
which admittedly was an _ experiment. 
William R. Hedge, president of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Co., and Ralph B. Ives, 
then president of the Aetna (Fire), were 
elected vice-presidents and C. Curtis 
Macy of Appleton & Cox, Inc., became 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other members of this committee were 
all well-known insurance personalities, 
First Took Control Over Five Coverages 

At the outset the I. M. U. A. decided 
to assume jurisdiction over five lines of 
inland marine insurance heretofore su- 
pervised by smaller associations. These 
were personal jewelry, jewelry block 
policies, tourist floaters, fur risks and 
parcel post risks. 

During the summer of 1930 the sup- 
port of additional companies was secured 
and late in September the I. M. U. A. 
was launched formally with 114 compa- 
nies as members. It was announced then 
that control would be exercised*only over 
the five lines mentioned but that it was 
planned to extend jurisdiction of the as- 
sociation over other lines as rapidly as 
feasible. It was recognized, however, 
that certain forms of inland marine in- 
surance were not amenable to standard- 
ization and so supervision over certain 
lines of transportation insurance has not 
been assumed. 

New policy forms and minimum rates 
were issued on the coverages under con- 
trol. Changes made by the executive 
committee represented compromises of 
the various suggestions offered by mem- 
bers. Before the close of 1930 the I. M. 
U. A. executive committee employed 
Albert Willcox & Co., of which Ray- 
mond T. Marshall is the president and 
H. L. Wayne vice-president, as a cor- 
porate secretary-manager. The executive 
committee also set January 1, 1931, as 
the date for the association rules to be- 
come effective. At that time the new 
standard forms for personal jewelry, pat- 
cel post, personal effects floaters and 
personal fur policies were to be adopted 
for use. 

However, the effective date was later 
changed to March 1, 1931, so that a large 
number of new company members which 
joined the I. M. U. A. late in 1930 could 
secure the necessary supplies and adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. One 
hundred and forty-nine companies in 
thirty-eight groups were in line by the 
close of 1930, all of them pledged to co- 
operate in the new and far-reaching et- 
fort to secure sensible and practical un- 
derwriting control over various lines 0 
insurance coming within the inland ma- 
rine classification. 

Encouraging Progress Made 

Encouraging progress was registered 
by the I. M. U. A. in the months of its 
infancy. Many were skeptical of its 
ability to check the heretofore unre- 
strained activities of some inland marine 
underwriters but their pessimism prove 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Widening Scope Of Insurance Interest 


By Terence F. Cunneen 


Manager Insurance Department, 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 


Never before in its history has Con- 
yress delegated such vast powers to gov- 
ernmental bureaus and agencies as dur- 
ing its last session. These governmental 
agencies are in effect the law-making 
bodies which Congress left on the job 
when it adjourned the special session last 
spring 

the making of national laws did not 
end when Congress adjourned. The real 
law making did not start until after Con- 
gress went home. It left behind it a 
group of new agencies with power to 
initiate policies and issue regulations hav- 
ing the force and effect of law. Con- 
spicuous among these agencies are the 
National Recovery Administration, the 
\gricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Farm Credit Administration, Home Loan 
Administration, Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Civil Works Administration and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. They 
are, in effect, making laws today and 
every day. 

‘hose who make a living by engaging 
in business well may be interested in 
these developments. It affects them 
rather vitally. Each day regulations are 
being promulgated in fields never before 
touched by the Government more than 
remotely. Many of those regulations are 
of such nature that they influence pro- 
foundly the conditions under which busi- 
ness enterprises are to be conducted. 

Changing Conditions 

There is no occasion to labor the point 
of what this means to the business man 
whatever his particular line may be. It 
means that the conditions under which he 
must do his day’s work, plan his forward 
commitments and make decisions effect- 
ive over long periods of time are chang- 
ing rapidly. 

The manufacturer, for example, with 
a few weeks’ notice at the most, can find 
his labor costs materially changed as a 
result of governmental action. At the 
same time a merchant may find the value 
of his inventory shifted upward or down- 
ward, as a result of a new processing tax 
or a drop in the announced price of gold, 
by a percentage larger than perhaps a 
total season’s fluctuations. The changes 
in banking conditions which have result- 
ed from swift governmental actions are 
too familiar to require detail. 

The foregoing are some of the changes 
in the habits, tempo and effects of na- 
tional action upon major economic ques- 
tions which have recently occurred. They 
are some of the reasons for collective 
business action of the type represented 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Not only because gov- 
ernmental decisions have larger effect 
than ever before in the field of business 
enterprise, but also because all other 
groups and blocks of our national life 
are organizing more compactly for na- 
tional action, business men too are per- 
fecting in the National Chamber their 
means for obtaining more effective ex- 
pression of their opinions and desires 
than in the past they have had occasion 
to require. 

The National Chamber 

Many business men are familiar with, 
and most are at least dimly aware of, 
the purposes, functions and methods of 
the National Chamber. It is a federation 
of more than 1,400 state and local cham- 
bers of commerce and national and state 
trade associations, through which it 
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achieves geographical representation and 
close working relationship with the 600,- 
000 or more members of its constituent 
associations. It determines by a dem- 
ocratic referendum process the opinions 
and desires which it shall express to leg- 
islative or executive authorities of the 
government in behalf of the business en- 
terprises of the country. It constantly is 
at work in Washington, putting forward 
by every proper means what, in the ver- 
nacular, is known as the “business view- 
point.” While the National Chamber 
rightfully concentrates its attention upon 
those great national questions of eco- 
nomic policy which are common to all 
lines of business and are universal in 
their application—such as the involved 
problems growing out of the N.R.A., na- 
tional monetary policy, federal tax pol- 
icy, etc—it also reserves a considerable 
share of its energy for attention to the 
specific problems of the broad major sec- 
tions of the country’s business life, such 
as manufacturing, distribution, natural 
resources, finance, insurance, etc. 

For years the National Chamber’s work 
upon insurance matters was developed 
around undertakings which, for want of 
a better term, we may call “service ac- 
tivities.” Insurance executives recognized 
valuable results in the educational work 
of the Chamber in its fire prevention ac- 
tivities, and have come to know consid- 
erable about the purpose and results of 
the “fire waste contests” conducted an- 
nually among several hundred local 
chambers of commerce. Similarly, life 
companies appreciate the value of the 
“health contests” carried on by the 
Chamber in the interest of improving 
public health. Alongside this work the 
department’s sustained efforts to obtain 
more moderate state taxation of insur- 
ance companies, to bring about more 
nearly uniform insurance regulations, 
etc., have been well known in the insur- 
ance field. 


Growth of Scope 


These established activities continue to 
be a dominant and vigorously prosecuted 
phase of the Insurance Department’s 





work, but recently that work has been 
augmented by what we may call “policy 
activities” growing out of the develop- 
ment of new contacts between the vari- 
ous branches of the insurance business 
and the federal government. 

A few years ago when the word “leg- 
islation” was mentioned in a group of 
insurance men, at Jeast nine out of ten 
of them would have taken for granted 
that “state” legislation was the topic un- 
der discussion. The states were the focal 
point of governmental contacts of insur- 
ance companies. Operating under state 
charters, regulated by state authorities, 
and remitting the big bulk of their tax 
payments to the states, insurance com- 
panies naturally regarded the states as 
the principal object of their interest from 
a legislative standpoint. There were be- 
fore Congress few matters as important 
to insurance companies as the variety of 
insurance questions constantly being 
passed upon by state legislatures or state 
administrative officials. There was little 
in the national picture to offer a counter 
attraction to divert insurance men from 
their primary interest in state actions 
upon insurance taxes, reserve laws, re- 
quirements for doing business, etc. 

R.F.C. Brought New Interest 


The first really important intérest 
which brought insurance men to Wash- 
ington was the collection of problems 
growing out of the enactment of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act 
and its subsequent application to insur- 
ance companies. While here to look after 
their own interests, insurance men noted 
that the Government was enlarging the 
scope of its activities to include the rail- 
road companies in whose securities most 
insurance companies had substantial in- 
vestments. At the same time it became 
apparent that the Government was about 
to take steps with respect to such mat- 
ters as farm mortgages and home mort- 
gaees, both subjects of the most conse- 


In National Affairs 


quential interest to insurance companies 
with their heavy investments in such 
mortgaves. 

Gradually the scope of this insurance 
interest in federal affairs has widened, 
Today a regulation of, say, the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration could do 
much to strengthen or weaken the value 
of farm mortgages in insurance company 
portfolios. The same is true with re- 
spect to home mortgages and railroad 
bonds, to say nothing of bank deposits, 

Many Activities 

A new development affecting the well 
being of insurance companies has re- 
cently risen on the Federal horizon, 
namely, the embarkation of the Federal 
Government upon a program of monetary 
experimentation. The Government is 
making itself the arbiter of the value of 
the premiums which insurance companies 
receive and the payments which they 
disburse. Shall we have a dollar of sta- 
ble gold content and value, or a dollar 
of fluctuating value ? 

Amid these activities with respect to 
money, banking, securities, railroad cred- 
its, farm and home mortgages, and loans 
of capital to private companies, all of 
which are of vital interest to insurance 
men, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U nited States is one of the strongest in- 
stitutions through which insurance men 
can express their views. It represents 
an organized force to bring about ade- 
quate consideration of their interests in 
advance of action on those subjects. 

These are some of the issues on which 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is endeavoring to concentrate the 
greatest source of business opinion that 
it has had occasion to muster except dur- 
ing a period of business mobilization at 
the time of the World War. It is in 
that work that the National Chamber 
seeks not alone the material support, but 
primarily the understanding participation 
of all insurance men. 


Reciprocity Campaign In 
Oklahoma City Successful 


The reciprocity campaign being con- 
ducted by the Associated Fire and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, Inc., of Oklahoma 
City is bringing satighactory results to 
association members, Secretary Mott M. 
Keys states. More than 130 representa- 
tive retail and wholesale organizations 
have placed their names on record as 
being users of stock insurance 100%. 
The number of replies to the question- 
naire sent out by the agents has been 
materially stimulated by the issuance of 
the initial list of 100% stock insurance 
company patrons. This list was sent to 
insurance agents, their families and 
friends with the request that they en- 
close accompanying slips in the envelope 
when they paid their accounts at the 
various business institutions of the city. 

The slips called attention to the an- 
nual buying power of the insurance fra- 
ternity, amounting to $1,662,000, and 
states: “Your sale to me was made pos- 
sible because I am one of the 1,617 per- 
sons depending on the sale of capital 


stock insurance written through Okla- 
homa City agents for a livelihood. When 
you patronize your local insurance agent 
you insure more money for me, which | 
in turn share with you.” This message 
is signed “Stock Insurance Agents of 
Oklahoma City.” 





HAMBURG GENERAL SOLD 

The Nordstern General, leading com- 
pany of the Nordstern group in Berlin, 
Germany, has acquired 40% of the stock 
of the Hamburg General from the bank- 
ing house of Hansmann & von Zimmert- 
mann in Hamburg, and also 20% from 
another large stockholder, so that it now 
controls with 60% stock ownership o! 
the Hamburg General. The purpose o! 
this transaction is to have the Nordstern 
enter the Hamburg market on a larget 
scale than before. The administration 
of the Hamburg General will not be af- 
fected by this step. A rearrangement of 
the capital structure took place at this 
occasion. 
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One of the most widely read and quot- 
ed agency publications in the country is 
Wilson’s Aetnagram, published monthly 
by W. G. Wilson, manager for Ohio of 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies. The man 
largely responsible for the success of 
this newsy four-page paper during its 
long career of fourteen years is Peter 
R. Fahey, an old Associated Press cor- 
respondent whose business career has 
been so packed with activity that it is 
almost hard to believe that it is all true. 

For years a personal friend of New- 
ton D. Baker, Cleveland’s first citizen, 
Mr. Fahey stands out because he is “the 
only insurance editor in captivity who 
once owned the largest stock brokerage 
business in Ohio”; because he was one 
of the organizers of the present Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange; because he had 
courage and strength enough not to be 
mentally knocked out when, in the panic 
of 1901, the stocks carried by his firm 
decreased in \alue $6,000,000 in one day. 
Later Mr. Fahey suffered a loss of $500,- 
000 practically overnight when the head 
of another Cleveland brokerage house 
killed himself in a local hotel after hav- 
ing forged $5,000,000 municipal bonds and 
was owing Mr. Fahey’s firm $300,000. 

It is also noted that the Cleveland City 
directory in the old days carried Mr. 
Fahey’s name as president Of five or six 
local corporations, and as prominent in 
the Chamber of Commerce, American 
Banking Association and Ohio Bankers 
Association, who made the long train 
rides to bankers’ conventions in years 
gone by gay and carefree by the songs 
which he wrote specially for such trips 
One of them, written in connection with 
presents given to the conductors of the 
tour, was regarded so highly by one 
member of the party that he had it 
printed in booklet form and sent it to all 
of the conventioneers with his compli- 


The Missouri statutue which requires 
fire insurance companies to obtain re- 
lease from the county collector before 
paying any fire insurance losses on Mis- 
souri real property has caused a great 
deal of confusion throughout the state 
and also considerable annoyance and ex- 
pense to the companies. The law went 
into effect on July 25 

The statute provides that the unpaid 
taxes on property is attached to and fol- 
lows any insurance on such property, so 
that in the event of an insurance loss 
any claim that the county collector may 
have for unpaid taxes must be settled in 
full before the company can make any 
settlement with the property owner. The 
collector is authorized to demand pay- 
ment direct from the insurance company 
if he regards such a step necessary to 
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Traveling Around With P. R. Fahey 


Veteran Editor of W.G. Wilson’s Monthly AEtnagram and Author 
Of the “Famous Fables” Has Crossed Ocean Four Times, Visited 
Eighteen Foreign Lands; Close Friend of Newton D. Baker 





P. R. Fahey and his two grandsons, 
Charles Jr. and Dick, taken in San Lean- 
dro, Cal., across bay from San Francisco 
after he had flown there from Cleveland 
in 16 hours during July, 1933. 


ments. This happened twenty-five years 
ago and Mr. Fahey is still hearing from 
people who received copies of that book- 
let. 
Has Visited 18 Foreign Lands 

Peter R. Fahey’s ability to keep him- 
self in the limelight was recognized not 
so long ago by Stanley F. Withe, pub- 
licity director of the Aetna Affiliated 


New Missouri Law On 
Loss Payments Confusing 


safeguard the collection of taxes due. 
The unusual law has not yet withstood 
the test of the courts, so its constitu- 
tionality is still a serious legal question. 

The amount of damage to property is 
not a condition of the law and as a result 
the collector in each of the 114 counties 
of the state and the City of St. Louis 
have placed their individual interpreta- 
tion of the tax collection clause. Some 
require a release even if the fire loss 
covers only a few dollars. 


Insurance Written On 


British Bond Drawings 


The possibility of bonds standing at a 
premium being drawn for redemption is 
an insurable risk which holders of such 
securities appreciate in Britain. The 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions, which 
a year ago covered the risk in respect 
of British Victory Bonds, has extended 


Companies, who gave the latest Fahey 
achievement—that of flying to San Lean- 
dro, Cal., in sixteen hours from Cleve- 
land—a column story in the Aetna-izer. 
Incidentally, he brought a Cleveland pa- 
per with him and delivered it the even- 
ing of the same day of publication on 
the Pacific Coast He also called his 
family long distance, greeting them from 
California less than a day after they had 
said good-bye to him at the airport that 
same morning. 

An inveterate traveler, Mr. Fahey has 
visited eighteen foreign lands, has crossed 
the Atlantic four times, traveled through 
all but two states of the Union and is 
in constant correspondence with friends 
as far off as Cape Town, South Africa, 
and Auckland, New Zealand, mostly folks 
whom he met during these*travels. 

He is perhaps more proud of the fact 
that he has twenty-two grandchildren 
than almost anything else; it also tickles 
him that at his age (?) he can dance a 
clog with as much suppleness as a Zieg- 
feld Follies girl and sing old songs al- 
most as good as Al Jolson. 

With all these attributes he is a poet 
and author of the widely quoted “Fa- 
hey’s Famous Fables,” which will be re- 
ferred to later. 

His “Nose” For News 


As a youthful telegraph operator Mr. 
Fahey, a native of Maryland and one of 
eight orphans, spent two years on the 
floor of the Chicago Board of Trade 
when “Old Hutch” engineered his fa- 
mous corner in wheat. Later as head 
of Fahey & Co. his name appeared any- 
where from fifteen to twenty-five times 
daily in the financial columns of Cleve- 
land newspapers and he seemed to get 
his picture published on the slightest 
provocations. Within the past twelve 





this facility to various other classes of 
securities at varying premiums. The list, 
in fact, is already extensive. As conver- 
sion operations by industrial and other 
companies are becoming a feature of the 
new issue market, investors are welcom- 
ing the chance to protect themselves 
against such contingencies by a covering 
policy. 

In the case of Victory Bonds, for ex- 
ample, a premium equivalent to 10 cents 
covers every £1 in excess of par. With 
the price at 109 there is the possibility 
of a loss of £90 in respect of each £1,000 
bond, and a policy to cover risk of re- 
demption up to June, 1934, costs only 
£1 17s. 6d. In the case of other securi- 
ties the premium is higher, but the 
oat is a trifle on the possible capital 
oss. 





Canadian Broker Gets 
Four-Year Term in Jail 


Sentence of four years’ penal servitude 
was passed by the Public Recorder, Sir 


Ernest Wild, at the Central Criminal 
Court, London, on Charles Aubrey 
Steele, 33, described as an insurance 


broker, who pleaded guilty to obtaining 
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months the Cleveland Plain Dealer de- 
voted nearly a page in its Sunday edi- 
tion telling about Mr. Fahey’s close con- 
tacts with many Presidents of the United 
States and other countries, including an 
account of the time when he visited Mex- 
ico City and took the then President 
Diaz out in a White automobile, the first 
“horseless carriage” ever seen in that 
southern capital. Mr. Fahey, in fact, 
owned and operated one of the first fifty 
automobiles ever used in Cleveland, 
which distinction alone gave him more 
or less publicity from time to time. 

Due to his early newspaper training 
Mr. Fahey feels that he has cultivated 
the “smell” for news so that instinctive- 
ly he gets on the scent of a valuable in- 
surance item as an Irish pointer trails a 
rabbit. 

In getting out Wilson’s Aetnagram he 
gives close attention to the daily news- 
papers as well as the weekly insurance 
journals, having in addition the co-op- 
eration of the state-wide agency force of 
the Wilson organization from whom he 
frequently receives clippings of local ac- 
tivities. The claim department furnishes 
him with legal decisions within the Ohio 
territory, underwriters keep him up to 
date on worth-while developments in 
connection with their work, and of con- 
siderable importance, he keeps in close 
touch with the most successful producers 
of the Aetna Affiliated Companies. He 
says: “I usually have every scrap of 
paper or old envelope in my pocket cov- 
ered with penciled notations having to 
do with matters that promise to be use- 
ful either poetically or productively.” 


Aetnagram Helps Sell Business 


During the fourteen years that Wil- 
son’s Aetnagram has appeared its cir- 


(Continued on Page 105) 


sums of money amounting to over £7,000 
by representing that he was a Lloyd’s 
underwriter. 

Counsel Dodson for the prosecution 
said that Steele came to Britain at the 
end of 1925 from Canada. Apparently 
the frauds began in 1931. Steele ob- 
tained money from people on the pretext 
that he could make a profit on short- 
time policies. In most cases he paid a 
small sum as profit, and then when the 
time was suitable took large sums of 
money from those people. In January, 
1933, he went to San Francisco and later 
to British Columbia. He voluntarily re- 
turned to London as soon as he heard 
that there was a warrant out for his 
arrest. His journey of 7,000 miles has 
thus earned him a sentence of four years’ 
imprisonment. 





ROYAL-LIVERPOOL FOLDER 


One of the folders sent out by the 
Royal-Liverpool groups to their agents 
which has gained wide popularity is that 
dealing with increased commodity prices 
and showing the need for adequate addi- 
tional insurance. The folder contains 
charts showing the trend of prices of 
grain, food, textile products and build- 
ing materials since January of this year. 
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Once in a benign mood’ a prominent 
official of an insurance company long 
ago showed me a top with four or five 
sides, marked “cancel,” “re-insure one- 
half,” “pass for survey,” “pass to expi- 
ration” and what-not, which he said, jok- 
ingly, was being used in some offices to 
make final decision on a risk in question. 
This he called “aleatical” underwriting, 
“alea” being Latin for dice. 

* * * 


Taking Due Credit 


An old insurance man, now no longer 
in the underwriting side of business, told 
me that he once cancelled a risk for 
physical reasons, and when the risk 
burned he was complimented. But it 
did not burn from any of the criticized 
physical defects. It was struck by light- 
ning. But as that was not noticed at 
that time, he did not say much. He said 
that as he was blamed in “post-mortems” 
on risks that he had passed, he might as 
well take the credit for saving this loss 
(with the help nature had given him). 

* * x 


An Undertaking Risk 

A story is told of a diplomatic and 
courteous fieldman in New York State 
who had to inspect a furniture store at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. Be it understood 
that in many up-state towns the furni- 
ture dealer usually combines undertaking 
with his “profession” of furniture dealer. 
The special agent in question asked the 
assured’s permission to inspect his prem- 
ises, and was told to help himself, which 
he did. He wandered around the prem- 
ises and entered a darkened room where 
he saw a table with a cover on it, in 
seemingly dishevelled condition. Being 
a thorough and conscientious inspector 
he naturally wanted to see what was un- 
der the cover (and also, as was his habit, 
straighten out the cover) which he did, 
finding a corpse, as he had wandered 
into the morgue department. There is a 
thing like being too conscientious. 

x * 


Homeward Bound? 

Recently at a pause in committee 
work, an interesting point (entirely for- 
eign to insurance) came up, viz., whether 
or not the tendency of the so-called 
Aryans to move westward and further 
westward, which has been going on since 
times immemorial, would not eventually 
land the Aryans back into their ancestral 
home in southwestern Siberia, Thibet 
and the Himalayan and Caucasian High- 
lands, whence they came to overrun Eu- 
rope; then to America, spreading to the 
Pacific Ocean, and perhaps from there 
again into Asia. In 1890 John Hay, states- 
man and philosopher, was told by Henry 
Adams that he, Adams, predicted that 
eventually Siberia and Russia would be 
overrun by the Caucasians (Aryans) and 
that the movement westward but never 
Eastward, was a deep longing or “in- 
stinct” of the white races to get back 
“home.” An interesting idea to play 
with, and there seems to be some truth 
in it, as Alaska is certainly near to Asia, 
and is now populated by Caucasians. 

om < * 
Literature and Mathematics 

Professor Quackenbos of Columbia 
College, with whom I took my course in 
English language and literature in the 
years 1886 and 1887, was “nuts” on what 
he called “word pictures,” meaning the 
description of beautiful scenery. It al- 
most seemed to some of us students that 
he preferred a written description of 
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lovely scenery (like the Narrows of Lake 
George) to seeing the scenery itself. But 
he was liberal minded and encouraged 
independent thinking. Once I was called 
to the platform and asked to speak about 
the beauties of word pictures (of course 
from his point of view, not mine). 

But I surprised him when I refused to 
follow his lead, and pained him no doubt 
when I distinctly said that—and I took 
Fenimore Cooper’s “Last of the Mo- 
hicans” as an illustration and example, 
and I had myself seen the grandeur of 
Lake George, which he describes—no 
writer's word picture could give me the 
same impression of the grandeur of na- 
ture that the actual viewing could of the 
scenery and I[ still maintain that point 
of view. He tried to argue it out with 
me but I stuck to my point, professor or 
no protessor. 

An earnest listener to my diatribe that 
day was my classmate and friend, Frank 
Graves, now Commissioner of Education 
of the State of N. Y., located in the 
State Education building at Albany. I 
went to dinner with him a few weeks 
ago, and, strange as it may seem, our 
memories came back to that episode, af- 
ter 46 years, and he still agreed with me. 
He has been a very successful official for 
more than fifteen years and it is always 
a great treat to meet him. 

\mong other things we discussed the 


origin of the symbol “M” meaning 1000, 
because “mille” in Latin means a thou- 
sand, and the first letter is “M.” This 
has been disputed recently, and the 
origin of symbol M for 1000 is traced 
back to an earlier period, viz., the Greek 
alphabet. There was a letter called 
“sampi,” in the old Greek alphabet, a 
letter combining “S” and “P.” The 
Greeks used letters of their alphabet for 
numerals and the “sampi,” while obso- 
lescent was still retained as a numeral 
for one thousand or nearly so. This 
“sampi” looked something like an “M.” 

We have never learned how the Greeks 
and Romans performed their simple 
arithmetical processes like addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, fraction with 
their numerical symbols. It was not un- 
til the Mohammedans introduced their 
non-Christian civilization into Europe 
that “our” Arabic numeral system made 
arithmetic simple. Some claim that the 
Romans perfected their “abacus” (which 
is something like what the Chinese 
laundrymen use today in figuring your 
change) to a point where they easily 
added, multiplied and divided. I don’t 
believe it, however. 

. * © 


The Golden Rule 

Traveling men, like all other classes of 
business men, have their special “lingo” 
or slang in their daily intercourse with 
members of their “craft.” One of their 
familiar greetings is, “How are they 
treating you?” It is my experience in 
life that you get the same kind of treat- 
ment from others, as a rule, that you 
give to others. You don’t get something 
for nothing. My attitude has been to 
try and treat everybody right according 
to the best there is in me, and if others 
don’t play up to my code why it means 
simply that they are not playing their 
part well. 

Mostly they do play their part, I find, 
but if they don’t it doesn’t worry me— 
rather it amuses me. If I write a letter 
of congratulation to someone who has 
achieved a little success and he doesn’t 
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take the trouble to answer, why that 
simply stamps him as a boor and igno- 
rant of the amenities of life and does 
not hurt me. I did my “part.” [| have 
assisted many men and many have 
showed appreciation, and _ those who 
haven’t remembered are simply imbedded 
in my mind as “oddities,” though they 
may not kow it. Of course there are 
some men who never remember the help 
you give them, but that does not deter 
me from keeping on helping where | 
can. Gratitude is one of the finest things 
in life, but to many it means only (as 
some, or nearly so, noted cynic Said) : 
that gratitude is the appreciation for 
favors to come. 
* * 
Reactions to Unexpected Questions 


Recently I startled my waitress at a 
certain hotel by asking her whether she 
would bring me a hairpin. So startled 
was she by this unusual question that 
by force of habit she started to look 


at the bill of fare, but before she could 
1 told her I knew that hairpins were 
not on the menu, but that I wanted one 
nevertheless. This started a “huddle” 
between her, the head waitress and sey- 
eral others, but I finally obtained the 
hairpin. I wanted it to clean out my 
mechanical lead pencil which had be- 
come clogged. The interest developed 
by the help and some neighboring guests 
amused me a great deal, but when I ac- 
tually proceeded to show them what | 
wanted with a hairpin their curiosity 
over the whole matter was. satisfied, 

Business then proceeded and the world 
moved on, as usual. 

Many people are all upset when they 
are asked an unusual question and strug- 
gle with it before their minds can be 
adjusted. Going through a factory in 
Toronto once and being very much in a 
hurry, I asked a superintendent, while 
he was examining a fire hose, whether 
he knew when a certain train left for 
Buffalo and I kept on Idoking at the 
fire hose, whereupon he also looked at 
it and me, as if the answer to my ques- 
tion was there. I had to explain to 
him fully why I asked the question while 
inspecting the fire hose; I thought | 
would save time. 

* * ® 


Why I Write This Column 


Some of my friends have told others, 
who later told me, that I was conduct- 
ing this column merely to get into print 
and exhibit myself and my picture. Well, 
what of. it? Of course, I derive some 
satisfaction from the fact that I think 
I am able to furnish some amusement 
and entertainment—I would not be 
human if I didn’t—and from a purely 
commercial sense I do advertise myself 
in a way. Again, what of it? And if! 
chose this vehicle for self-expression, 
again what of it? Others have other 
hobbies; this is my hobby and relaxa- 
tion. So what? I don’t apologize for 
anything. 

* * * 
American vs. Foreign Customs 


There is one particular advantage that 
American youth has over German youth, 
among many other advantages, and that 
lies in a linguistic fact. Germans, like 
the French, use the second personal sin- 
gular (equivalent to archaic English 
“thou”) in addressing the Deity, chil- 
dren, servants, “inferiors” and intimate 
friends, and of course close relatives 
It is quite an event when a boy, about 
sixteen, graduates from the “thou” class 
to being addressed in the third person 
plural, viz: “Sie.” When a boy of six- 
teen is addressed as “Sie” in German by 
a stranger or acquaintance it means that 
he is now considered a man. When I 
was a youngster and came into contact 
with many Germans I felt a thrill when 
I got into the “Sie” class, and conversely, 
felt hurt when after being addressed as 
a man I was demoted by someone to the 
“Du” class. Fortunately we don’t have 
to bother with the original distinction 
between “thou” and “you” in modern 
English. 
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A QUOTA? 


MEMBER 


U.S. 





WE DO OUR PART 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1918 


GLoBE & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


ImMporTEeRS & EXPoRTERS INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Organized 1913 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


What thought have you given to your business for 1934 and 
to means of increasing it? It may seem early to think about this 
matter, but it really is not. 


In ordinary times it would not be too soon, so that it is all the 
more important to consider the question now. With the new year 


less than a month away, there is little time to lose. 


Of course you want to increase your business. This may 
sound like a difficult, if not impossible task. Yet some agents are 
actually increasing their business during these times. 


How? The answer varies, but experience indicates that at rock 
bottom, every one who is increasing his business or holding his own 
is following a definite plan. Well in advance he decided just what 
he would do; on whom he would call and what lines he would 
present. Now he is carrying his plan out. 


One good basic idea is to set a quota, and divide it up among 
assured and prospects, including the lines and amounts of insurance 
involved. An agent who does that and seriously works his plan 
generally reaches his quota. He will not sell every line he starts 
out to sell, but he will make his quota. 


Why not try the quota idea in 1934? 





ORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street New York, N. Y. 






























































Pian your work 


and 


The architect plans 
before he builds. 


The modern local agent, too, plans 
before he business-builds—by consulting 
his company’s advertising department. 


And together they prepare plans which 
will increase and diversify his agency busi- 
ness by selling not only Fire, Windstorm, 
Automobile and other staples—but also 
the thirty-nine kindred lines written by 
this company. 

Our agents are urged to consult our 
Advertising Department as to how to di- 
versify their business along modern lines. 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 











In addition to Fire we write: 


Trip Transit and Transportation Floater 20 
‘ Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Dentists’ In- 
3 Earthquake struments and Apparatus: All Risks 21 
4 Registered Mail Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 22 
5 Engagement Ring Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) 23 
6 Wedding Presents Agents’ Contingent Commissions 24 
7 Radium: All Risks Supplemental Contract Cover 25 
8 Salesmen’s Samples Unusual or “Freak” Covers 26 
9 Fine Arts: All Risks Ocean and Inland Marine 27 
10 Rents and Rental Value Windstorm and Tornado 28 
11 Profits and Commissions Errors and Omissions 29 
12 Aircraft Property Damage Use and Occupancy 30 
13 Mail Package (Parcel Post) Bridges: All Risks 31 
14 Jewelry and Furs: All Risks Sprinkler Leakage 32 
15 Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability Smoke & Smudge 33 
16 Furrier’s Custody Policy: All Risks Aviation Hazards 34 
17 Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability Water Damage 35 
18 Valuable Musical Instruments: All Risks Silverware 36 
19 Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment Lightning 37 
Deferred Payment Merchandise (Seller’s Interest Only) 38 
Automobile (Fire, Theft, Collision, Preperty Damage) 39 


1 Rain 
2 Leasehold 























IL M.U.A. Promotes Stability 
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to be unfounded. The I. M. U. A, 
neither then or now attempts to remove 
any individual judgment exercised by un- 
derwriters in passing upon particular 
risks. While the organization does es- 
tablish minimum rates and standard poli- 
cy forms so that no one company mem- 
ber is able to offer unfair competitive 
advantages, it does no actual underwrit- 
ing. That is left entirely, as before, in 
the hands of the members’ inland marine 
departments and the acceptance or re- 
fusal of individual applications for insur- 
ance is of no concern to the I. M. U. A. 
so long as there is no violation of rules 
in effect. Each line of coverage under 
control is regulated by a separate com- 
mittee of company men which meets pe- 
riodically. 

The benefit of uniform policies, mini- 
mum rates and rules among the 150 com- 
panies identified with the I. M. U. A. is 
self-evident. Only a few years ago there 
were nearly as many different forms for 
some policies as there were companies 
engaged in inland marine underwriting. 
Rates likewise fluctuated radically and 
underwriters hardly knew from one day 
to another what changes would come. 
Fortunately in the lines now under con- 
trol of the association a limited number 
of policies, flexible in their application 
to the varying needs of assureds, take 
the place of the countless forms earlier 
in use. 

Progressing, on the whole, in an or- 
derly and efficient manner the I. M. 
U. A. has come to take its place as a 
strong governing body alongside of the 
other major conferences controlling im- 
portant divisions of the insurance busi- 
ness. Even the preliminary steps taken 
by a few companies at one time or an- 
other to withdraw from the association 
because of dissatisfaction with this or 
that rule have in the final analysis 
strengthened the organization as each 
crisis to date has been met successfully 
with the I. M. U. A. emerging with its 
prestige and influence enhanced. AIl- 
though the executive officers of as many 
companies as are represented in the as- 
sociation may not always agree with de- 
cisions of the majority, they do feel that 
the maintenance of co-operation is much 
to be preferred to that so-called liberty 
of action that actually was proving so 
disastrous to inland marine insurance be- 
fore the I. M. U. A. came into existence. 

A few days ago the Home of New 
York group filed notice of intention to 
withdraw from the I. M. U. A. because 
of dissatisfaction with the present fine 
arts rules. Whether the Home group 
will actually resign or whether the dif- 
ferences will be adjusted remains to be 
seen. 

Jurisdiction Extended 

In 1931 the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association also took over control of 
insurance on bridges against multiple 
perils and furriers’ customers risks. 

By August, 1932, the executive com- 
mittee had voted to approve new uniform 
rules, rates and forms covering fine arts 
insurance, effective on and after Novem- 
ber 1 of last year. Also lines under con- 
trol, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, soon included the following: 
transportation policies, open and annual 
(except certain specific classes), motor 
truck cargoes (shippers’ and carriers’ in- 
terests), bailees’ customers, bailees’ lia- 
bility, processors’ risks and deferred pay- 
ment merchandise. 

At the annual meeting of the I. M. 
U. A. in April this year Benjamin Rush, 
president of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Chubb who had served two 
terms with conspicuous success. Mr. 
Rush is another insurance executive of 
the first rank who as head of the I. M. 
U. A. lends great strength to it. The 
vice-presidents elected this year were 
Fred. W. Koeckert, United States man- 
ager of the Commercial Union, and 
Frederick B. McBride, manager of the 
Atlantic marine department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. Edward J. Perrin, Jr., vice- 





president of the Automobile of Hart. 
ford, is now chairman of the executive 
committee which passes upon the recom. 
mendations submitted to it by those 
committees having particular charge of 
various inland marine lines. 

At this annual meeting retiring Pregj. 
dent Chubb commented upon the suc- 
cessful work of the I. M. U. A. in bring. 
ing uniformity and stability in a field of 
insurance which for years had suffered 
from uncontrolled competition. He said 
that the permanency of these achieye- 
ments depends in large measure upon an 
uncompromising attitude toward willfy] 
violations of the rules and regulations 
which members of the organization have 
approved. 

Only a few weeks ago the association 
further broadened its field of responsi- 
bilities by assuming control over gar- 
ment contractors’ floaters. It has also 
this year extended jurisdiction over 
camera floaters, wedding present float- 
ers, theatrical floaters, horse and wagon 
floaters, stamp collection floaters and ra- 
dium insurance. It is expected that con- 
trol over musical instruments covers will 
be taken shortly. 

Brief comment on the work of the 
I. M. U. A. and the need for control 
over these comparatively new lines of 
insurance put on the market to meet the 
public demand was made by Archibald 
J. Smith of the well-known New York 
City local agency of Zweig, Smith & 
Co. in the course of an address he made 
in Chicago in October before the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Mr. Smith then 
said: 

“We would not be alive to our oppor- 
tunities and faithful to our trust if we 
did not accept the tendencies and de- 
mands dictated by the needs of the in- 
suring public. So, the insuring public 
has demanded and developed a need for 
a more liberal cover on goods shipped on 
consignment and goods shipped not on 
consignment. A more liberal cover for 
the personal effects of an _ individual 
while traveling. A more liberal cover 
for furs and jewelry. A more liberal 
cover for fine arts, musical instruments, 
radium, films, salesmen’s samples, mer- 
chandise in transit, while awaiting or 
undergoing processing, property the sub- 
ject of instalment sales contracts, bailee 
customers insurance and personal prop- 
erty floater risks, too numerous to men- 
tion. All of these have built up a class 
of insurance commonly denoted as in- 
land marine insurance. 

“You are familiar in a way with the 
recent growth and development of this 
class of business. These covers serve 
the insuring public well. Most of them 
are written against all risks. The rates 
are dictated by competition and experi- 
ence with a growing regulation of the 
same through the activities of the In- 
land Marine Underwriters Association.” 


LICENSES REVOKED 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses 
of James I. Hipwell, 76 William Street, 
New York City, and of Thomas J. Cer- 
niglia, 101 Westchester Avenue, Port 
Chester, N. Y. Hipwell, licensed as a 
general insurance broker, as an agent of 
two fire insurance companies and as an 
agent under Section 137 of the Insurance 
Law, which permits the placing of fire 
insurance with unauthorized insurers 1n 
certain excepted cases, was found to 
have made material misstatements in his 
applications for renewal of his broker's 
licenses for 1932 and 1933 and to have 
violated Section 50 of the Insurance Law 
in that he aided Lloyds of London, un- 
authorized insurers, in the transporta- 
tion in this state of insurance business 
other than that permitted under Section 
137. 

Cerniglia, licensed as a general insur- 
ance broker and as an agent of a cas- 
ualty and three fire insurance companics, 
was charged with failure to account 
properly for premiums collected. 
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sub: The Travelers approaches worry for widow and children. 
rop- a life insurance prospect he can But one of the superior advan- 
say, IF you have trouble at times tages of the Hundred a Month 
fuss in making ends meet, how much Plan is that it provides a means 
the more difficult it would be for by which a man can leave a Hun- 
erve your widow to do so, when de- dred a Month for 12, 24, 36, 48 
ates prived of your regular salary or 60 months to wife, mother, 
the check! The Travelers Hundred a father, child or other relative or 
Month Plan will assure her a de- dependent. 

pendable monthly check to meet Here is a plan that provides 
eS. the monthly bills.” the foundation of a definite in- 
nor A Hundred a Month may not surance program and that the 
seem like a lot of money to some more months of protection pur- 
vf prospects but it would mean chased, the less they cost. 


s in The Travelers Insurance Company 
: his ne R The Travelers Indemnity Company 
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Proper Securing Of Releases 


Important In Loss Adjustments 
Candidates for Waldemar J. Nichols’ Award Treat This Sub- 


ject in Essays Now Published by Insurance Society of 
New York in Howe Readings 


In connection with checking proofs of 
loss and paying fire claims, the item 
of securing proper releases from inter- 
ested parties is important. The subject 
was treated by three fire insurance men, 
writing essays for the Waldemar J. 
Nichols’ Award for 1932 and the essays 
have been published by the Insurance 
Society of New York as No. 15 in the 
Howe Readings in Insurance. Thomas 
McInerney of the committee on losses 
and adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters says that releases 
should be secured generally from the in- 
terests named in the policy, from third 
party interests, and those received in 
the case of fiduciaries. Continuing Mr. 
McInerney writes: 

The parties from whom releases’ must 
be obtained are those who have an in- 
surable interest covered undef the policy. 
The general rule is to secure a release 
from everyone mentioned in connection 
with the case either as owner, insured, 
mortgagee or third parties filing legal 
restraining orders. While this is the 
safest method, it is not necessary to go 
to this extreme in every case. 

Business Organizations 

Keleases which must be secured from 
the different types of business organi- 
zations may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

In the case of a sole proprietorship, 
of course, there is only one person who 
may release the company and that is the 
proprietor. In the case of partnerships, 
the partner authorized by the other part- 
ners may release the company and gen- 
erally, unless the company has notice 
otherwise, the signature of one of the 
partners is sufficient. In the case of 
joint owners, the signature of both own- 
ers should be secured although where 
it has been determined that but one of 
the owners is involved, as in the case of 
policies containing the words “and/or,” 
the signature of the one whose interest 
was affected is sufficient. Caution should 
be exercised here, for if it later develops 
the other co-owner’s insurable interest 
was affected, he may present a claim in 
his own right. The principal officers of 
corporations are now by custom able to 
release the company although in some 
sections it was necessary to attach a 
copy of the board of director’s resolu- 
tion so authorizing the officer to sign 
the release. Releases secured from 
agents depend upon the powers given in 
their power of attorney. Fire claims are 
not usually anticipated, and unless the 
agent’s powers are very broad, it is 
usually necessary to secure specific au- 
thority from the owner. 

In the case of third parties where the 
party is named in the policy as payee, 
as in the case of mortgagees, their names 
should be included in the loss draft. 
Where notices of assignment after a loss 
have been filed with the company, the 
assignee must be included in the loss 
draft. When third party orders are filed 
on the company, payment cannot be 
made without securing a release from the 
court or a stipulation from the party 
who causes the third party order to be 
served. These are sometimes taken care 
of by including them in the loss draft. 
Litigated Claims 

of litigated claims or those 
involving the use of attorneys, there are 
three broad general groups. First—those 
which are compromised out of court by 
attorneys; second—those which are de- 
cided in favor of the insured; and third 
those which are decided in favor of the 
companies. Where the claim is compro- 
mised, it is usual to general re- 
leases covering not only claims under 


In the as¢ 


secure 


the policy itself, but also any right of 
action arising out of the litigation. 
Where the insured obtains judgment 
general releases should also be secured, 
particularly where the case was tried in 
the lower court, consideration for this 
release being. the waiver of the com- 
pany’s right of appeal. Where the judg- 
ment is in favor of the company, re- 
leases usually cannot be secured. How- 
ever, a copy of the clerk's certificate of 
the entry of judgment in favor of the 
defendant insurance company can be se- 
cured for the records. 

In some cases, stipulations discontinu- 
ing the action are secured and often re- 
leases are contingent on surrender of 
policies, return of unexpired premiums 
or cancellation. 

In respect to fiduciaries, we have es- 
tates, bankruptcies, trustees and _ re- 
ceiverships. Release to be obtained de- 
pends usually in these cases on the or- 
der issued by the court empowering the 
trustee or receiver or administrator to 
act. 

Title under the bankruptcy law vests 
in the trustee as of the date of his ap- 
pointment, the receiver having no author- 
ity to release the companies without spe- 
cific power from the court. 

Generally speaking, the same principles 
apply to the signatures required in the 
proofs of loss. Often, however, it is found 
expedient to accept a defective or incom- 
plete signature on the proof of loss and 
depend on the endorsements on the loss 
draft to effect a proper release. 


Subject Discussed by George T. Trayes 


Expressing his views upon the same 
subject George A. Trayes of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters wrote 
as follows: 

In order that proper release may be 
obtained from all persons having a le- 
gal interest in the moneys due from the 
insurer in the event of a loss, care should 
be taken to ascertain exactly the payee 
under a given policy. One rule should 
be followed though there are exceptions 
to be discussed at length further on. 
Consider first, “With whom has the com- 
pany contracted?” Identify these several 
interests as follows: 

First—The assured as stated on the 
face of the daily report and possibly as 
altered by the several endorsements. 

Second—The mortgagee as shown or 
the “loss payee” so-called in clauses at- 
tached. 

Third—The 


dorsements appended 


assignee named in en- 


Release From Several Distinct Interests 

For instance: A dwelling is owned by 
Tohn Doe and is insured by him in the 
“Z” Insurance Co. The policy will show 
the assured to be “John Doe” but at his 
death and upon settlement of his estate, 
this property, we will assume, is left to 
the widow and to minor offspring for 
whom she is trustee. The policy is en- 
dorsed to show this change of interest 
and the assured under this endorsement 
is now shown to he: “Jane Doe and Jane 
Doe as trustee for John Doe, Jr., and 
Mary Doe, minors, as their interest may 
appear.” A mortgage clause will prob- 
ably be attached showing “X” Realty 
Co. mortgagee. Then the draft is to be 
drawn in such a way that proper release 
of all interests’ will be made when it is 
endorsed and cashed and it should in- 
clude each name representing an interest 
in exactly the same way in which that 
interest is shown in the contract and in 
its endorsements, to wit: “Pay to the 
order of Tane Doe, Jane Doe, trustee for 
Iohn Doe, Jr... and Mary Doe, and J 
Realty Co.” 

Many times an interest will be shown 
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as follows: “John and/or Mary Doe” or 
it will be “Richard Roe and/or John Doe, 
as their interest may appear.” To secure 
a release covering the interest of each 
individual and a release of the joint in- 
terest, the draft should read “John Doe 
and Mary Doe” or, in the second in- 
stance, “Richard Roe and John Doe.” 
The word “or” should be dropped. It 
may never be used safely unless a writ- 
ten release has been previously secured 
from each and every interest or will be 
secured in exchange for the draft when 
it is tendered by a competent company 
representative. 

It may be that an agent or attorney 
has paid a loss while acting as the com- 
pany representative or it may be that 
money is to be paid into court to be 
disbursed by court order. Then the com- 
pany may, and in fact usually will, of 
necessity, draw the draft with the con- 
junction “and/or” as, “Richard Roe and 
John Doe and/or John Smith, Clerk of 
the United States Circuit Court for the 
Nth District,” or it may read, “John and 
Mary Doe and/or John Smith,” (the lat- 
ter the agent for the company or their 
attorney). 

Contractual Interests 

Again, I wish to stress, first, that the 
contract be carefully conned for con- 
tractual interests and the name in each 
case be stated in the draft exactly as 
shown in the contract. Second, that each 
named interest be given equal value. 
Draft should not be drawn in such a 
manner that the endorsement by one or 
more persons will be sufficient to release 
the funds properly belonging to and sub- 
ject to the control of all concerned. 

It is also to be remembered that it is 
not the duty of the insurer to divide the 
amount payable among several persons, 
and it may be and usually is the case, 
that the fund in the insurer’s hands is 
not divisible but is the joint property 
of all and cannot be divided without 
weakening the interest of each or several 
of the persons at interest. 


Release—From Interests Arising After 
Loss 


After a loss, a class of interests not 
previously referred to in this paper will 
arise with a proper claim on moneys pay- 
able by the insurer, and they will not 
necessarily, be parties to the contract. 
Liens may have been filed against the 
property involved, creditors will appear 
with attachments against the funds in the 
insurer’s hands, heirs will claim an in- 
terest, attorneys and public adjusters will 
file assignments and attorneys’ liens, and 
in fact in certain states, notably Rhode 
Island, the law specifically protects the 
attorneys’ interest. All of these inter- 
ests can be ignored only at the insurer’s 
peril. 

The first type of interest, that of cred- 
itors, or others who have legally attached 
funds, may be dealt with somewhat as 
follows: 

Through the assured or his attorney 
who possibly can satisfy them as to the 
security of their position and procure 
a release from each creditor of the gar- 
nishment suit, or 

Through a committee of all creditors 
who may appoint an attorney or repre- 
sentative of a local credit men’s associa- 
tion to receive the disputed funds, and 
that representative’s name may be in- 
cluded in the draft in order that his 
endorsement may be required prior to 
the release of cash to the assured, or 
to others. 

It is strictly within the province of 
one checking a Proof of Loss to ascer- 
tain whether or not proper release of 
garnishment suit has or will be procured 
and if funds are garnished he should not 
cause a draft to be issued or honored un- 
til he has satisfied himself that the pres- 
entation of the draft by the company’s 
representative to the assured has been or 
will only be made upon receipt of proper 
releases from all the creditor interests 
who have brought such suit against the 
company. He must see that the company 
representative in the field has knowl- 
edge of each claim made against the 
funds and it may well be a letter should 
go forward stating precisely that the 
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Hull Underwriting 

Improving in U.§. 
INCOME INCREASES 
S. D. McComb Briefly Reviews Events 


of Last 12 Months; Classification 
of Hull Losses 





PREMIUM 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is also one of 
the few Americans associated with the 
International Union of Marine Insurance. 
In the current issue of the Union’s pub. 
lication, “The Marine Underwriter,” My; 
McComb gives the following brief sum. 
mary of conditions in this country: 

The year 1932-33 was a rather unevent- 
ful one from the point of view of ma- 
rine underwriters in the United States. 
Always hoping for better times to ap- 
pear, they have gone through another 
year of depression with fairly satisfac- 
tory results, but of course with a greatly 
reduced volume. Probably the bright 
spot in our otherwise somewhat somber 
picture is the ocean hull business. 

The premium income showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year, 
There are two reasons for this, one that 
a larger percentage of hull insurance on 
American fleets was placed in the home 
market and the other the number of 
large passenger steamers which were 
completed and placed in commission. 

Underwriters abroad may be interested 
in seeing the classification of the hull 
losses for the past three years and the 
percentage of the losses in each class, 
The following table shows this. 

A classification of paid and estimated 
losses on navigating time policies (ex- 
cluding disbursement) by the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates, 1930, 1931, 
1932. 








— 
—v av c > 
co fa ss x 
2 & 3 25 Total Total 
S% fa he Loss 
o % Ne % % 
Stranding .....+ 6.21 18.34 8.37 32.92 
Fire (including ex- 
plosives) ..... 2.33 4.82 ..... 8.44 15.59 
Collision done... .... ae SRS wae Dee 
Collision 
sustained .... 0.57 6.00 ..... 1.91 8.48 
Heavy weather... 0.95 12.2 1.09 14.28 
Striking objects. 0.62 8.55 0.32 9.49 
Negligence ..... 0.16 1.57 1.73 
Latent defects.. 0.20 1.42 1.62 
Miscellaneous .. 0.20 1.02 1.74 
Total ...... 11.24 53.96 14.15 20.65 100.00 


OKLA. SCHOOL INSURANCE 


Fire and tornado insurance to the 
amount of $1,790,854 has been placed 
through local agents on Oklahoma City 
schools by the city school board. The 
largest amount given to any one firm 
was $83,650. This amount was written 
by four firms—Gum-Breeding, Blakeney 
Co., Dave Woodson and Robert M. 
Langston. 


REVOKES LICENSE 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Frank A. Vander Wryst, 198 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


draft or drafts will not be honored when 
presented for acceptance unless accom- 
panied or preceded by proper releases 
from all plaintiffs bearing the signature 
of the Clerk of the Court having juris- 
diction. 
Disputing Claimants 

In the event of a disputed claim among 
heirs of an estate, the company can pe- 
tition the court to receive and distribute 
the funds. If the court so orders the 
payment can be made to the clerk, or 
other designated officer of the court. 

In the case where the assured has as- 
signed, after a loss, an interest in the 
proceeds of a policy, or where an attor- 
nev or an appraiser for the assured has 
a lien, the draft should include that as- 
signee’s name or a release in writing 
from him, procured prior to or upon pre- 
sentation of the draft to the assured. 
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fairness in loss adjustments— promptness of settlements— these, 
no less than the Queen’s sound resources, have earned the con- 
fidence and esteem of the insuring public as well as the good 
will of agents. Although the Queen has paid out over one hun- 


dred and five million dollars net losses, no catastrophe has ever 
affected the Queen’s ability to settle every claim fairly—equitably. 
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H. J. ROBINSON’S NEW POST 


Leaves Phoenix of London to Become 
Secretary of Interstate Insurance 
Service Office in New York 
Henry J. Robinson has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the United States 
branch of the Phoenix of London group 
to become secretary of the Interstate 
Insurance Service Office with headquar- 
ters in New York City, it was announced 
last week. Mr. Robinson has had many 
years’ experience in insurance both in 

the field and in home offices. 

The Interstate Insurance Service Of- 
fice services the business of the various 
fre insurance companies writing country- 
wide petroleum lines. ‘the functions of 
this office are to stabilize the writing of 
mineral oil coverages, particularly with 
respect to forms, schedules and correct 
practices on interstate contracts. Mr. 
Robinson will be in charge of the Inter- 
state Insurance Service Office and will 
have the co-operation of John R. Du- 
mont, manager of the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, in perfecting the opera- 
tions of this office. The I. U. B., how- 
ever, will have no direct connection with 
or jurisdiction over the activities of the 
Interstate Insurance Service Office, Mr. 
Dumont continuing his present duties as 
manager of the I. U. B. 

Mr. Robinson began his insurance ca- 
reer as special agent of the Newark Fire 
in western Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. Later he joined the 
London & Lancashire fleet with super- 
vision over the same territory. Af- 
terwards he was transferred to Hartford 
to become agency superintendent of the 
London & Lancashire and assistant sec- 
retary of the Orient. When the Queens- 
land entered the United States in 1924 
he joined the United States branch, re- 
maining with the company until it re- 
insured its business here. In 1931 he be- 
came affiliated with the Phoenix of Lon- 
don as assistant secretary. 

Hall Succeeds Donahue 
As Auto Ass’n Actuary 

William D. Hall, for the last five 
years in charge of statistical and rating 
matters for the Managing Underwriters’ 
Association in Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed actuary of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association to suc- 
ceed A. J. Donahue, who is resigning 
January 1 to go with a general agency 
here. Mr. Hall will take up his new 
duties on December 18. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Michigan, where he spe- 
cialized in actuarial work, Mr. Hall was 
connected for several years with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters as an assistant in the actuarial 
department. He left the Bureau to join 
the Western Insurance Co. of Fort 
Scott, Kan. His next post was with the 
Managing Underwriters’ Association. He 
comes to New York well equipped to 
handle automobile statistical and rating 
operations. 


HEADS KENTUCKY FIELD CLUB 
J. W. Bethel, Kentucky state agent for 
the Fireman’s Fund, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Association at the fortieth annual meet- 
ing, held at the Brown Hotel, in Louis- 
ville last week, with Colonel W. P. 
Swope, of the American Eagle as vice- 
President and Paul C. Grider of the 
North British & Mercantile group as 
secretary-treasurer. 





ROCHESTER BOARD OFFICERS 

Thomas A. Sharp was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Underwriters Board of 
Rochester at a meeting on Monday 
Other officers re-elected were: vice- 
President, Louis C. Hock, and seeretary 
treasurer, Louis Hawes. New directors 
elected were: James H. Farrell, Charles 
R. Mowris, Robert M. Markin, Follett 
L. Greeno, Wellington Potter, Henry E. 
eisenbeck and Howard R. Bacon. 








Gather “Round 


at 





Golden Hill 


At Fulton and William Streets 





TOP IN some noon at Childs Golden Hill 


and meet your friends—for Childs Fulton- 


and-William is the favorite dining rendezvous 
for the whole downtown insurance district! 
...a pleasant, friendly, cozy spot... where 
you can leisurely eat of the best... drink of 
the best. 

In addition to the Lunch Counter, many 
insurance men like the Colonial Dining Room 
for small informal gatherings, and the semi- 
private rooms for larger groups. Try Childs 


Golden Hill today! 


THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 








Supt. Van Schaick On 
Connecticut Program 


INSURANCE DAY DECEMBER 14 


Commissioner Dunham Also a Feature 
Speaker; S. S. Huebner Will 
Conduct a Forum 
The ninth annual celebration of Con- 
necticut Insurance Day will be held in 
Hartford next Thursday, December 14, 
it is announced by George E. Turner, 
president of the First Reinsurance and 
general chairman of the Connecticut In- 
surance Day Committee. The meeting, 
which is eagerly looked forward to each 
year by Connecticut insurance agents, 
field men and company officials as an 
opportunity to exchange views on their 
common problems, will be held in the 

\etna Life building. 

The program for the meeting which 
has been prepared by James L. Case of 
Norwich, past president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in- 
cludes a number of notable speakers, 
among them Connecticut Commissioner 
Howard P. Dunham, Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick of New York, 
Professor S. S. Huebner of Wharton 
School of Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania and Don Adams of New 
Haven, past president of Rotary Inter- 
national. The morning session will be 
called to order at 11:00 o’clock by Chair- 
man Turner and will conclude at one 
o'clock, at which time lunch will be 
served in the West Cafeteria of the 
\etna Life building, after which there 
will be brief talks by representatives of 
the state and city governments and the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 

Open Forum in Afternoon 

The afternoon session will reconvene 
at 2:30 and will be devoted to an open 
forum to be conducted by Dr. Huebner, 
whose opening address will be devoted 
to a discussion of present day insurance 
problems to be followed by a general 
liscussion in which those present will 
have an opportunity to ask Dr. Huebner 
questions bearing on their individual 
production problems as well as on some 
of the questions now before the insur- 
ance business. This was such an inter- 
esting feature of last year’s insurance 
day meeting and there was so much in- 
terest in Dr. Huebner’s address before 
the life section that the committee de- 
cided to make it possible for all those 
present, regardless of whether they rep- 
resent the life, fire or casualty business 
to have the opportunity of participating 
in these informal discussions with Dr 
Huebner. The afternoon session will 
conclude promptly at 4:30. Following 
the practice of last year there will be no 
banquet. Registration for the meeting 
including the luncheon will be $2.00 


F. A. Keller Opens Inland 
Marine Office in N.Y.C. 


Frederick A. Keller, an experienced in- 
land marine underwriter who resigned 
recently as an officer of William H. Mc- 
Gee & Co., has opened his own under- 
writing office at 116 John Street for in- 
land marine, transportation and all risks 
business. The Potomac has transferred 
its inland marine department to Mr. Kel 
ler’s office and he will act as inland ma 
rine manager for this company, which is 
affiliated with the General Accident. He 
will also represent the Northwestern Na 
tional and the New York Fire Befor« 
going with Mr. McGee's office Mr. Kelle 
was connected for many vears with the 
Insurance Co. of North America. 


WESTERN N. Y. FIELD CLUB 

The Western New York Field Club 
with headquarters at Rochester, will 
have as its speaker for tomorrow’s meet 
ing Lieutenant Burke of the Rochest« 
Police Department. He is a Bertillon 
expert. The meeting will be held at noon 
at the Hotel Powers It is expe cted that 
Douglas Van Duser, well-known insur 
ance attorney and a member of the field 
club, will speak at a future meeting 
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JAMES ROOSEVELT, INSURANCE MAN 


President’s Son Intends Making Insurance His Lifelong Work; His Association 
With John Sargent and Douglas Lawson 
By Ralph Sanborn, Boston 


lames Kk ‘ t, eldest n of Presi 
let Roo ‘ s an insurance broker 
| , rs. and uublings to th 
con i ( vithout subsiantiat l | 
fact or foundation. The insurance busi 
ness 1s his choscn vocation He think 
insurance talks insuran s Insult 
ance The record speaks for itself 


In June, 1930, he was graduat 


Harvard College and the following fall 
nt the Law Sch at Boston Un 
ersity He buckled down to an inten 
sive a ciation ith tor briefs and 
Blackstone seriously intendin » folloy 
father’s footsteps into the nation’s 
cour f la H | liligent 
1 l egal licht i erted dur 
1 t st ea H narried li 
B Cushing, charming daughter of the 
country’s foremost  cerebra surgeon, 


Dr. Harvey Cushing 


How He Entered Insurance 








\ll outgo and no income was no for 
mula for a well-ordered household. With 
the acumen and industry which is s 
characteristic of his family, he went t 
the Dean of the Law School for advic 
Vhat could he do in his spare time to 
carn some money? “Sell insurance” was 
the prompt and pertinent reply. Minds 

et and the die was cast at that moment 
The Dean fitted action to words. He it 
tr luced the biti us Roosevelt to nt 

f his young graduates who was success 
tully pursuing the brokerage of insur 
ince Thus transpired the partnershiy 
f Jame Roosevelt and Victor Di 
Gerard with a place of business hard by 
f mn 
chedule 
hich one 
the umbi 
nersistent 
lornir 
Afternoon 
cit f 
T in ~ 1? 1 
t uw the Mazdas in preparation 
I th ( | T the f Ile T n 
Round an und it went n betwee 
t tl} Mrs. Roosevelt caugl 
fl { f her agil ea 
/ t ted upon a cinema r t i 

Cia i But, the three rine cir¢ 
coul on forever Soon 
later one must capitulate to the predor 
nant attraction and concentrate all at 
tenti 1 t James Roosevelt wa 
no exceptior He could be the dutiful 
hu bar | nd stud law He could be the 
dutiful husband and sell insurance. But 
he could . % +} dutiful husband 
tu l I anc In June, 
1931. he thdrew from Boston Unive 
it ind = ned cor tent] | 
fath n b I e-hearted ippl 
cation to hi nsurance interest and to 
his family 

In and abou | he pr ded 
1 tect n against | b nre accident 
bt il breal 1 leath Guided 
carefully by the astute De Gerard he a 
quired a sound elementary knowledge of 
the business and an adequate income. A 


the son of New York’s Governor he had 


International News 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 


nevitably easy access to many prospects 
But then, as now, he refused to capi- 
talize upon his’ enviable _ situation. 
“There’s not one penny of government 
premiums on my books. No Federal, 


tate or municipal insurance favor has 


be iccepted. And please under- 

ne tl tate nt.” That is his terse 

ind phatic reply to the ubiquitous 

ind competitive busy-body who doubts 

his integrity or his immunity from 
itronace 


Must Stand on His Own 


The son of th 
York state or of these 
has a decided advantage 


chief executive of New 
United States 
which nobody 


nay den He may be dumb, brilliant or 
just so-so He may go whither he 
pleases He too, however, may wear 
W elcome from mats even as you and 
I He may “get in,” but does it profit 
him anything after he is there Of 
course, there is the inconsequential idol 
ator who takes great delight in “name” 
associations and who would rush at the 
chance to say that “James Roosevelt 


handles all of my insurance.” But, the 
hard-boiled business man gets quickly 


down to cases and demands intelligent 


and efficient service for any commission 
vhich accrues on his premiums. Roose- 
It has discovered that he is no ex- 


ception 
The elaborate and extended plans of 





the De Gerard organization faced cur 
tailment as the rosy hue faded from the 
ommercial sky in 1931 Geared on a 
e scale, the verhead became ele- 
nhantine So, for reasons of economy, 
1 consolidation was effected with the 


m of John Paulding Meade of Boston 
and N« York Roosevelt went along 
continued to 


H he broker his busi 
ness and to give some time to the as 
cendine political fortunes of his father 
Here he kn George K. Briggs who 


took turns at the tiller during the Presi 
dent’s New England cruises of 1932 and 


1933. And, here he first knew John AI- 





bert Sargent who plays such an impor- 
tant if not conspicuous part in Roose- 
velt’s insurance scheme of things. 


John Sargent 


The Meade association was but an in- 
terlude. Beyond providing valuable ex- 
perience and very valuable associates, it 

ay readily be forgotten. In January, 
1933, Obrion, Russell & Co. took over 
. major portion of the assets of the 
Meade outfit. Much to their advantag« 
“nd satisfaction, the included 
lames Roosevelt and John Sargent who 
‘ad by this time formed a fast friend- 
ship. 


assets 


Sargent was graduated from Harvard 
in 1917, entered the service immediately 
and went into life insurance as soon as 
e was discharged from the Navy in 
1970. His apprenticeship was served 

ith the Boston agency of the Berkshire 
Lif For the better part of six years 
he concentrated his attention on life in 
surance. He then came by some general 
insurance accounts which could not be 
disregarded and specialization was dis 
continued. He became a general broker 
‘ith offices at Meade’s where James 
Roosevelt caught up with him. 

Ever since his baptismal of insurance 
fire, Sargent has been a profound stu- 
dent of actuarial and underwriting prob- 
lems. He is widely known on the insur 
ance streets of Boston as one of the 
cutstanding mentalities. He is a direct 
salesman who relies substantially upon 
his comprehensive knowledge of risks, 
nolicies, rates and companies. Facts and 
ficures do his selling. There is little 
if any vsychological subtlety or silver- 
tongzued persuasion. He makes a per- 
fect team-mate for the less experienced 
vet equally ambitious Roosevelt. 


1 


Brokers 


There are no articles of partnership 
existing between these two. They ari 
“inst in business together.” They solicit 
jointly or separately as the occasion de- 
mands, although they prepare cases 
jointly. They are both brokers. 

It is pertinent to quote a remark by 
Tames Roosevelt. “We are part and par- 
cel of the broker agency system. We 
helieve in it completely. We endorse it 
heartily. It fits our needs and require- 
ments admirably. As brokers we are 
free to represent our clients in whatever 
wov best serves their interests. We con 
sider our association with Obrion, Rus 
sell as fortunate, efficient and profitable. 
We make our headquarters here at their 

ffices and thus avail ourselves of their 
experienced staff of specialists and ex- 
perts. We have no intention of alter- 
ing or forsaking such a valuable affilia 
tion 


A Busy Man 


To talk with Roosevelt about his meth 
ods. his plans and his propositions is to 
gather the immediate and conclusive im 
pression that his vocation.is insurance 
He is a director of the local Metropol 
tan Theatres Corp. He broadcasts reeu 
larly over a local network. He is an in 
tellicent and capable son who is trusted 
with a healthy portion of his father’s 
confidences and for that reason he is 
called upon to contribute his share to 


local political serenity and = supervision 
gut, here are his own words in reph 
to a que stion, as to the comparative jm- 
portance of insurance in his daily lif, 
“The bulk of my present income is de- 
rived from commissions on insurance 
premiums. Need I say anything mor 
than that?” 

The idea is rampant that James Roose- 
velt is an animate calling card. Mam 
wiseacres snort in derision when it js 
stated or inferred that he sells his own 
business; that he contributes to the so- 
lution of underwriting problems: and 
that he is a vital factor in the actual 
ales. To these contentions he gives def- 
nite and blunt denial. He insists and 
proves that he is thoroughly and ef- 
fectively immersed in the insurance 
nmiaelstrom It is well known that he 
was an active participant in the solicita- 
tion of the large line of life insurance 
which was recently placed on George W 
Hill, president of the American Tobace 
Co. However, it is not generally know 
that he did practically all of the researel 
work preliminary to the acquisition 
the substantial general insurance account 
of the National Distillers Corp. by him- 
self and Sargent. The valuable informa- 
tion on liquor risks which he garnered 
while on this case has served to attract 
similar business to his desk 

Both of these brokers are confining 
themselves largely to the insurance prol 
lems of business organizations rather 
than to those of the individual. Th 
sive the impression of studious consid 
eration of future markets for their acti 
ties and the necessary contribution whict 
they must make to progress. 


The Lawson Agency 


Their life insurance is placed through 
their own general agency for the Trave- 
lers Shortly after their removal 
Obrion, Russell & Co. Roosevelt and 
Sargent secured this contract and estab- 
lished the Lawson Agency. The n 
name is that of Douglas Lawson. 
is another Harvard man of the class 0! 
1913 and he is the verv colorful son 
an equally colorful father, the lat 
Thomas W. Lawson After college h 
ranched in the West until the War. H: 
has coached college football and dab- 
bled in various diversions. He settled 
down to life insurance in 1926 and is no\ 
the managing executive of the Lawson 
office which constitutes a distinctly sep- 
arate entitv. It is no part of Obrion 
Russell & Co. nor has it any part in th 
eeneral insurance interests of its two 
original partners. It is solely an outlet 
for their own life insurance together with 
such business as the general agency ma} 
secure from its own full-time force and 
other brokers. The friendship of Roose- 
velt and Lawson dates back to the tim 
when the latter sold the former his firs 
life insurance policy Just another cas 
of fickle Fate and her fancy frolics 

Thus you have the maturing, person 
able and efficient insurance broker, James 
Roosevelt, whose business is placed om 
its merits. Around him he has gathered 
a coterie of enthusiastic and proficient 
associates who serve his interests an¢ 
their own most successfully. The tal! 
does not wag the dog nor does the dog 
chew the tail. 
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LOCAL AGENTS’ COMMITTEES 





Personne! of Publicity, Legislative, Fire 
Prevention, Automatic Cancelation 
and Finance Committees 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents announces the appointment of the 
following committees which, in addition 
to the membership and local board com- 
mittees already announced, complete the 
committee roster for 1933-3#: 

Publicity and education: Albert Dodge, 


Buffalo, chairman; P. S. W. Ramsden, 
Oakland, f calif.; Scott Nixon, Augusta, 
Ga.; J. Stewart Pearce, Tulsa, Okla.; 


J. Alden Tifft, Philadelphia, and George 
R. Roberts, Chicago. 

Legislative: Wm. A. Reisert, Louis- 
ville, chairman; Philip B. Hosmer, Chi- 
cago; C. T. Monk, Philadelphia; 'H. J. 


Thielen, Sacramento; Holmes Meade, 
Topeka; P. H. Ware, Minneapolis; 
Charles E. Freese, Detroit : A. M. Mead, 


romery, Ala.; A. L. McCormack, 
St. Louis; Archibald J. Smith, New York 
City, and Harvey Wells, Portland, Ore. 

Fire and accident prevention: W. P. 


Fischer, West Palm: Beach, chairman; 
William G. Hurtzig, Morristown, N. J.; 
Louis F. Fuelbier, Quincy, Ill.; J. C. 
Nicholson, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Fran- 
cis C. Tardy, Dallas; Homer Lipps, Lew- 
iston, Idaho; J. W. Oliphant, Chatta- 
nooga, and Thomas C. Cheney, Morris- 
ville, Vt. 


\utomatic cancelation: James L. Case, 
Norwich, Conn., chairman; G. Mabry 
Seay, Dallas, and Clyde B. Smith, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Finance: 
Kan., chairman; 
land, and E. E. 


Frank T. Priest, Wichita, 
Fred B. Ayer, Cleve- 
Goodwyn, Emporia, Va. 


Executive Comsalence 


Members of E. U. A. Named 


President Harold V. Smith of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association this 
week announced the members of the 
governing committee for the coming 


year. Mr. Smith, who is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Home, and Vice-Presidents 
R. P .Barbour, United States manager 


of the Northern, and George G. Bulkley, 
president of the Springfield, are ex- 
officio members of the committee. The 
other members are: 

R. M. Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; B. ro 
Culver, president, America Fore Cos.; C. 
Hannah, manager, Eastern department, Fire. 
man’s Fund; John Kremer, vice-president, In- 
surance Co. of North America; O. E. Lane, 
president, Fire Association; F. D. Layton, presi- 
dent, National Fire; Ronald R. Martin, United 
States manager, Atlas; W. Ross McCain, presi- 
dent, Aetna; Edward Milligan, president, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford; J. Lester Parsons, president, 
United States Fire; A. R. Phillips, vice-president, 
Great American; C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile: Paul B. 
Sommers, vice-president, American or Newark; 
Harold Warner, United States manager, Royal- 
Liverpool groups, and R. H. Williams, vice- 
president, Travelers Fire 


WILL HONOR A. J. DONAHUE 

Alfred J. Donahue, actuary of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion, who is resigning at the close of 
the year to go into the general agency 
business in New York, will be guest of 
honor at a dinner to be given for him 
by the Automobile Superintendents Club 
of New York at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel next Thursday, December 14. It 
is rumored that the automobile under- 
writers plan to “get even” with Donahue 
for the rating discipline he has enforced 
for years and he is not making any 
definite plans for reporting back to the 
office for a couple of days. 

WM. D. MILNE IN NEW YORK 


William D. Milne, who was recently 


elected assistant manager of the Eastern 
Underwriters Inspection Bureau, took 
over his new post in New York this week 
He will assist Manager H. Belden Slv. 
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21 States Require Reports 
On Agents’ Overdue Balances 


The committee on conservation of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners meeting in New York this 
week made the following report with re- 
gard to overdue agency balances: 

“Your committee on conservation re- 
spectfully reports in regard to the reso- 
lution adopted last June in connection 
with overdue balances that twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia re- 
quired from the companies a list of all 
agents and brokers within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions who were in arrears 
more than 90 days in the payment of 
balances. These states were Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“The committee recommends that the 
supervisory insurance officials of each 
state require these reports to the end 
that complete data may be made avail- 
able to enable the commissioners to 
adopt such further measures as may be 
necessary to protect the policyholders 
from unnecessary indefensible costs aris- 
ing out of such practice. 

“Your committee further recommends 
that the various state departments make 
representative test checks of the data 
filed, these tests involving an examina- 
tion into the occasion for the overdue 
condition of accounts. Should the exam- 
ination disclose the misuse of premium 
collections there should follow such dis- 
ciplinary action as is not in conflict with 
state statutes. Should the examination 
disclose the improper extension of credit 
and that premiums are not properly col- 
lected from agents, brokers or assured, 
when due, the persons responsible should 
be called upon for an explanation and 
definitely advised that such practices are 
inconsistent with supervision properly 
administered and cannot be tolerated.” 


Late R. B. Mellon Was a 
V.-P. of National Union 


Richard B. Mellon of Pittsburgh, mul- 
ti-millionaire banker and philanthropist 
and younger brother of the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who died on De- 
cember 1, was a vice-president and a 
director of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh. He was 75 years of age. 
Mr. Mellon was president of the Mellon 
National Bank and held many other im- 
portant financial positions. He did not 
take an active part in the business of 
the National Union but was an impor- 
tant stockholder. For years the Nation- 
al Union has been known as a Mellon 
company. 


I. U. B. GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


The Interstate Underwriters Board 
announced this week that the following 
appointive members, together with the 
presidents or chairmen of the executive 
committees of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, the W. U. A., the S. E. U. A. 
and the Board of Underwriters of the 
Pacific constitute the new governing 
committee : 

R. M. Bissell, president, Hartford Fire; George 
G. Bulkley, president, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; B. M. Culver, president, America Fore 
companies; Esmond Ewing, secretary, Travelers 
Fire; Ronald R. Martin, United States manager, 
Atlas; W. Ross McCain, president, Aetna; J. 
Lester Parsons, president, United States Fire; 
Benjamin Rush, president, Insurance Co. o 
North America; C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile; Paul B. 
Sommers, vice-president, American of Newark; 
Alfred Stinson, vice-president, Automobile, and 
Harold Warner, United States manager, Royal- 
Liverpool groups, 
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Commissioners’ Meeting 
Additional news of the meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will be found on Pages 


37, 41, 90 and 91 of this issue. 








Eagle, Star to Move 
Western Dep’t to N. Y. 


The Western department of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions and the Lin- 
coln Fire will move from Chicago early 
next year and be combined with the 
United States management office of these 
companies at 90 John Street, New York 
City. W. A. Blodgett and O. F. Wallin 
will continue as United States managers 
and Harry G. Casper, who has had su- 
pervision of the Western department at 
Chicago for the last six years, will come 
to New York as assistant United States 
manager. He will continue supervision 
of central western business in addition to 
other duties. A Cook County and 
brokerage service office will be estab- 
lished in the insurance Exchange Build- 
ing in Chicago and be equipped to ren- 
der service to producers who have here- 
tofore done business with the Western 
department. 

Certain extra help will be needed in 
the New York office and such employes 
as can be employed there and who de- 
sire to make the move will be offered the 
opportunity to do so. Generous provi- 
sion will be made for those whose serv- 
ices must be discontinued. 


Ralph G. Potter Dies 


(Continued from Page 60) 


Erskine, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; Walter J. Gaughan, Continental; 
William Boyd, Travelers Fire. The list 
of graduates of “Potter University” could 
be extended indefinitely. Sumner Rhoades, 
manager of the E. U , lived next to 
Mr. Potter for years in Syracuse and 
also had desk room with him there when 
both were special agents, but not for the 
same company. 

E. H. Hornbostel, New York State 
agent of the Firemen’s of Newark, in an 
article about Mr. Potter, written for The 
Eastern Underwriter a year ago, said of 
him: “Ralph Potter has always been a 
kindly, conscientious, big-souled person 
who is the best kind of a taskmaster in 
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that he is able to recognize talent and 
bring it to the surface. He could correct 
mistakes without hurting feelings and he 
brought out the best things in the per- 
sonalities of those associated with him. 
* * * There are few men with whom I 
have been more closely associated in my 
business life than with Ralph Potter, or 
whom I hold in higher esteem.” These 
same sentiments are shared by many who 
knew Mr. Potter during his long career 
in fire insurance and who are deeply 
grieved by his passing. 

Born in Providence, R. I., on August 
29, 1863, Mr. Potter attended Brown Uni- 
versity and was a member of Alpha Delta 
Phi fraternity. His first job was with the 
Sanborn Map Co., after which he went 
with the old Mutual Fire of New York. 
Later he was with the Middle States In- 
spection Bureau and in 1902 joined the 
German-American, now the Great Amer- 
ican, as special agent in central and west- 
ern New York. He resigned to become 
secretary of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York. After holding that 
position for eight years he left to become 
executive special agent of the Tokio. He 
was with that company about three years, 
leaving in 1922 to become secretary of 
the Eastern Union. In 1913 Mr. Potter 
established the engineering department 
of the Underwriters Association of New 
York State for the purpose of providing 
the proper rate differential for public 
protection in both a scientific and a prac- 
tical manner. 


Surviving Mr. Potter are his widow, 


Mrs. Johanna Potter; two daughters, 
Mrs. Robert C. France of Cobleskill, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Kenneth Shedd of 


Chatham, N. J.; a granddaughter, Joan 
Darby, and a sister. 
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Agents to Fight C.C.C. 
Cotton Arrangements 


NATION-WIDE APPEAL IS MADE 


Southern Producers Ask That Agent Be 
Named as Broker to Handle Huge 
Government Business 


Members of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents interested in cotton 
underwriting are strongly opposed to the 
action taken by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in Washington in naming 
three brokers to handle the insurance on 
he baled cotton on which the C.C.C. is 
making loans. This insurance will be 
underwritten by companies belonging to 
the Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters. 
A central committee of agents appointed 
by the state associations in the cotton 
states is now urging all agents in the 
country to appeal to their Senators and 
Congressmen in Washington for “forth- 
right action in demanding our rights and 
correcting this gross injustice which is 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of the 
entire recovery program now being un- 
dertaken by the Federal Government.” 

This central committee, consisting of 
H. C. Arnall, president of the Georgia 
association; John Sharp Williams 3rd, 
manager of the Mississippi association, 
and Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., a 
member of the National Association’s ex- 
ecutive committee, also advises agents in 
the corn, wheat and live stock territories 
that “unless prompt and co-operative ac- 
tion on their part is now instituted the 
loss of large amounts of insurance nat- 
urally and properly belonging to them 
may be expected to follow and such in- 
surance arbitrarily concentrated in one 
or two brokers’ hands, as revealed by 
our own experience.” In a statement is- 
sued this week the agents’ committee 
also says that it does not propose to sub- 
mit to the loss of this cotton insurance 
until it has exhausted every legitimate 
method of resistance and will appeal to 
the highest sources of authority in the 
government. 

Later this week it appeared probable 
that the local agents will get some of 
this cotton business from the three 
brokers. 

Agents Appealed to C.C.C. 

The operation of the C.C.C. in making 
cotton loans is removing from regular 
local agency channels much cotton insur- 
ance and transferring it to a centralized 
source, the agents’ committee says. Be- 
fore the C.C.C. named the brokers to 
handle this coverage the agents’ com- 
mittee went to Washington and present- 
ed a plan by which one agent-broker 
would handle the account and distribute 
the commissions to the various state as- 
sociations committed for distribution by 
them to the local agents. 

To this proposal the C.C.C. committee 
replied that there was -apparently no 
agent qualified to handle this large and 
complicated account as broker of record. 
The agents maintained that W. Eugene 
Harrington of Atlanta, Ga., former pres- 
ident of the National Association, was 
fully qualified to act as agent-broker for 
the C.C 

The agents’ committee was considera- 
bly surprised when it learned that three 
brokers had been named instead of just 
one. When asked by the C.C.C. to con- 
tact these brokers in an effort to obtain 
some of the cotton insurance the agents’ 
committee sent the following telegram to 
the spokesman for the C.C.C. 

“On behalf of the agents in ‘the South 
we consider that the cotton insurance 
account of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has been placed with brokers in 
preference to agents of the cotton pro- 
ducing section as represented by this 
committee and as such we accept your 
decision. The agents of the South do 
not subscribe to this decision and there- 
fore respectfully decline to be a partici- 
Pant therein or a party thereto.” The 
telegram was signed by Mr. Arnall as 
President of the recently organized 
Southern Agents’ Conference. 


Government Cotton Coverage 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ter where it may be, either in this coun- 
try or abroad. 

Full cotton insurance covers are essen- 
tially different from specific insurance 
where a fixed amount of insurance is ef- 
fected at a definite premium regardless 
of the values protected. For example: 
a warehouse with a capacity of 1,000 
bales would require at $50 a bale, (as- 
suming there were no increase in the 
market value), a specific policy for 
$50,000, although 12,000 or more bales 
might pass through the warehouse in the 
course of a year, and it is also manifest 
that there is a greater hazard in a ware- 
house handling 12,000 bales than in one 
in which 1,000 bales were placed and 
left for a year. Yet under a specific 
policy no more insurance or premium 
would be charged in the one case than in 
the other. Under a full cotton cover, the 
rate is assessed upon the value of each 
bale handled, enabling the cotton man 
to know in advance the insurance cost 
per bale, no matter how large or how 
small his handlings. While under spe- 
cific insurance, the cost per bale in- 
creases in inverse ratio to the quantity 
of cotton handled. Furthermore, under 
specific insurance it is necessary for the 
assured to keep track of market fluctua- 
tions and other changes in value which 
would make him a co-insurer. It is only 
under a full cotton cover that a shipper 
can be protected at all times regardless 


of market fluctuations or other changes 
in value, which is essential in financing 
his business. 

As far as is known cotton is the only 
commodity in America today which uni- 
formly and automatically is protected 
against flood risks. Collision, derailment, 
theft and other risks are covered. 

There have been various stories print- 
ed as to size of the C.C.C. line. It is esti- 
mated by the C.C.C. that from 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 bales may eventually be cov- 
ered. The amounts which have been 
printed in newspaper stories—such as the 
$200,000,000 figure—are guess work. The 
facts are that the values under this pol- 
icy may run to $300,000,000, but under 
full cotton covers there is no amount of 
insurance named. The amount of insur- 
ance is the value of the commodity com- 
ing under the cover during the life of the 
policy. 


Edwin G. Seibels 


Edwin G. Seibels, who is the salaried 
manager of the Cotton Fire & Marine 
Underwriters Department, is generally 
regarded as an outstanding cotton insur- 
ance expert in America, and he became 
that expert while a local agent in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., a city which had only 16,- 
000 population when he started in the 
insurance business there. The Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters Department, 
by the way, is the cotton department 
office of the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 











“Do Unto 


(/~ His will be the lappiest Christmas for 
C many people. Laughter will have a new 
ring, voices a new confidence. Share some of 
your joy by using Christmas Seals on your 
letters, packages, gifts, and cards. The gay 
little stamps will brighten your message. The 
funds they provide will help prevent, find, 


and cure tuberculosis throughout the year. 
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The Eastern Underwriter Co.) 


Home of New York, American of New- 
ark, Hanover, Springfield F. & M., Glens 
Falls and North British & Mercantile. 

In the old days Mr. Seibels ran his 
own cotton office as combination broker 
and underwriter in Columbia, being gen- 
eral agent for the United States Lloyds 
and Royal Exchange. After the war 
when certain powerful American com- 
panies got interested in the marine busi- 
ness they decided to enter the cotton 
business with all its coverages and they 
made him a proposition to become man- 
ager of that end of their business whi ch 
became known as the Cotton Fire & Ma- 
rine Underwriters Department. Mr. Sei- 
bels gave up his personal business in Co- 
lumbia and came to New York as man- 
ager of the Cotton Fire & Marine Un- 
derwriters Department where the execu- 
tive office of the Department is main- 
tained. The operating office of the De- 
partment, however, is in Columbia, S. C., 
with branch offices at various points in 
the South. 

Seibels, Bruce & Co. are managers at 
Columbia of the Southern Departments 
of the Glens Falls, Royal Exchange As- 
surance, Colonial Fire Underwriters, 
Franklin National and South Carolina In- 
surance Co. They also do a large fire 
insurance business at Columbia. Seibels, 
Bruce & Co. are operated by John J. 
Seibels, a brother of E. G., and R. Means 
Davis. The office of Seibels, Bruce & 


Co. has no connection with the Cotton 
Fire & Marine Underwriters Depart- 
ment. 


Control of Cotton Lines 

Mr. Seibels was asked this week by 
The Eastern Underwriter if he cared to 
make any comment on protests which 
have been made by Southern agents with 
respect to the C.C.C. line going to brok- 
ers. He said: 

“The most incomprehensible thing to 
me which I have encountered in my en- 


tire insurance n the larg- 
est premiun iodity in- 
digenous to the country, 


local agents et an infini- 


Te Su nal pa 





“It is not that the New York broker 








has come into that field offering some 
fancy or tricky service, because as a mat- 
ter of fact the cost of irance under 
the covers handled |} the New York 
brokers is two or three times the cost 
on the specific insurance. The explana- 
tion is that the New York broker has 


studied the needs of the cotton mer- 
chant and the cotton shipper, and has 
assisted the companies in devising forms 
to fit those needs. And it is a fact that 
although those forms have been in op- 
eration for more than three decades, are 
accessible to anybody and there are also 
printed uniform rate sheets applicable 
to the business which anybody can have 
as well for the asking, yet I seriously 
doubt if there are a dozen agents in the 
South who have had enough interest to 
obtain copies of the documents in ques- 
tion in order that they might study them 
An Example of Indifference 

“That is the reason why the average 
Southern agent cannot explain the con- 
tract or calculate the rates on a cotton 
shipment, and in a nutshell explains why 
they have lost the cotton business.” 

As an example of the indifference and 
lethargy which he was discussing Mr. 
Seibels ‘cited the case of an agent in Mis- 
sissippi who wrote to the Seibels office 
in Columbia, S. C., that he could get 
certain cotton shippers’ insurance, add- 
ing that he needed some assistance. The 
Seibels office made an appointment for 
the agent to see a special agent from 
the Columbia office on a certain day and 
at a specified time. When the special 
arrived he found the agent had gone fish- 
ing for the week. 

Continuing, Mr. Seibels said the fact 
that the broker holds no preferred posi- 
tion has been demonstrated by the suc- 
cess a few Southern agents have had 
with cotton. His own experience while 
nt in Columbia demonstrated 


} 


a local age 
that a Southern agent could not only hold 
his own with cotton insurance, but could 
control and place a tremendous amount 
of it. 
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STREET Now Center of 


ew York’s Marine Insurance District 


Late one afternoon a few days ago the 
vriter stood on a street corner in lower 
Manhattan gazing at a number of office 
buildings within which only a few years 
ago more than 90% of all the ocean 
insurance business in New York 
City was transacted. Darkness approach- 
ed and lights began to shine through 
many windows in the neighborhood. But 
not from the majority of those behind 
vhich marine underwriters used to sit 
passing on the insurance applications 
ubmitted by long lines of brokers. Five 
clock Immediately the streets 
were filled with employes homeward 
bound after a day’s work. Still no signs 
of life were apparent in those old insur- 
ance headquarters. The doors are locked 
and “To Let” or “For Sale” signs greet 
the inquisitive visitor. 

Beaver and South William Streets are 
rapidly being deserted by the New York 
agencies and compan- 


cai 


marine insurance 
ies. To be sure several leading offices 
are still located in that district but prac- 
tically all of them are planning to move 
north a few blocks to the general in- 


urance district of the city as soon as 
their present expire. In a few 
ears only memories will remain of that 

all territory where for more than half 
marine insurance was transact- 


leases 


1 contur 
d almost exclusively 
Some other lines of business activity 
| doubtless occupy those buildings now 


tandine or more modern structures to 


be erected in the future on the same 
sites. Today, however, on account of the 
business depression, there is little spac« 
demand for these empty insurance offices 
and they serve largely as reminders 
if a glorious and honorable past full of 
nany intensely dramatic incidents. Gaunt 
nonuments to an era when marine un- 
derwriting was distinctly separate from 
all other lines of insurance in New York 


and hen multiple-line offices offering 
nsurance facilities against all types of 
sks were unknown 


Change Not Realized 10 Years Ago 


\s recently as ten years ago few in- 
leaders would believe that the 
marine underwriting offices would be 
compelled in such a short time to locate 
the fire and casualty district which 
as then beginning to expand northward 
Fulton Street and eastward toward 
Pearl and Gold Streets from the old 
iter at William Street and Maiden 
lane. Marine underwriting reached its 
in this country, from the point of 
v of premium income, during and im- 
ediately after the World War 
» confident were some of the out- 
ocean marine office executives 
nerica’s foreign trade would con- 
would have been consider- 


nue at what 
| in 1914 an abnormally high level that 
| proceeded with the enlargment of 
ld |} Iquarters or the erection of new 
their staffs and to 
re expansions. Within 
ears the whole picture was to 
ne by one the marine offices 


are 1 to or near John Street. 
Unfors elopments in improving 
\mericas ince practices to meet a 
public d ind for broader protection 
have sealed fate of the marine dis 
trict 

Down in th d district Appleton & 
( Inc., Talbot, Bird & Co., the British 


Foreign office, the North British & 
! Commercial Union 


ce, Carpinter & Baker, the Thames 


& Mersey-Liverpool & London & Globe 
office and the Switzerland General are 
about the only ones left and most of 
these already have branch offices or 
marine connections in the main insurance 
district. The imposing buildings which 
formerly housed Chubb & Son and Wm. 
H. McGee & Co. on South William 
Street are empty. So also the old homes 
of the Marine Office of America, the 
Insurance Co. of North America and the 
Importers & Exporters on Beaver Street. 
Some of the space occupied in yester- 
years by marine underwriters is now 
used by concerns in other lines of busi- 
ness, particularly financial houses. But 
South William Street below Beaver Street 
has deteriorated decidedly in appearance 
and occupancy. Garish neon lights ad- 
vertising restaurants and various retail 
stores have supplanted the conservative 
metal name plates of well-known insur- 
ance companies. 


Atlantic Mutual Still on Wall Street 


On Wall Street at William Street the 
\tlantic Mutual, one of the largest Am- 
erican marine writing companies, still 
maintains its headquarters in the fine 
looking building which the company 
erected at the opening of the present 
century. On part of this same plot of 
ground the Atlantic Mutual had its home 
office as far back as seventy-five years 
ago. 

Marine insurance was one of the first 
forms of insurance written in New York 
City and many early policies were signed 
in the old Tontine Coffee House on the 
northwest corner of Wall and Water 
Streets. There owners of sailing vessels 
and shippers of cargo came direct to ob- 
tain marine insurance protection from 
individual underwriters. Marine insur- 
ance was not handled by companies in 
those early days before the Revolution. 
As years passed and the United States 
came into existence and developed into 
world power greater insurance facilities 
were required. 

During the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century many insurance compa- 
nies were organized and most of them 
had their home offices on Wall Street 
between Nassau and Water Streets. To 
the West on Wall Street were financial 
houses and along the East River front 
the slips where ocean traveling vessels 
tied up. Thus insurance, commerce and 
finance were centered in the same part of 
the city. As there were no telephones, 
subways, street cars or automobiles in 
those days insurance company offices had 
to be situated conveniently for customers. 

Many of these insurance companies 
wrote fire insurance also while others 
were either exclusively fire or marine. 
The Atlantic Mutual was one of the 
latter and the only company to remain 
on Wall Street to the present time, 
Johnson & Higgins and Frank B. Hall 
& Co., Inc., insurance brokerage houses 
controlling a large volume of marine in- 
surance, today have offices on Wall Street 
but they moved there in recent years. 


Marine District Went Down From 
Wall Street 


After the Civil War when the United 
States again passed through another pe- 
riod of enormous business expansion the 
financial district of New York City out- 
grew its old territory and sought addi- 
tional space eastward on Wall Street as 
well as in other directions. This forced 
the insurance companies to find other 
quarters. Fire insurers turned northward 


to Pine and Cedar Streets and Maiden 
Lane while the marine companies, in ord- 
er to maintain close contacts with both 
their natural allies, banking and shipping 
concerns, moved south to Beaver Street, 
South William Street and adjoining 
streets. In the lower New York district, 
from South Ferry to Exchange Place, 
scores of steamship companies had their 
offices. 

While more and more fire insurance 
companies organized marine insurance 
departments or made underwriting con- 
nections with established marine agencies 
no marked changes in the district oc- 
curred until the World War suddenly 
boomed American foreign trade to record 
heights. Values of ships and cargoes 
doubled overnight. Submarine activities 
by the Germans against transatlantic 
vessels brought an overwhelming demand 
for war risk insurance and the existing 
facilities of the marine insurance market 
here were taxed far beyond capacity. As 
the war risk business brought high pre- 
miums, huge profits were made quickly 
despite submarine sinkings. 

This situation naturally came to the 
attention of fire insurance companies 
which had not featured marine under- 
writing and many decided to abandon 
their conservative positions and go after 
marine premiums on a wholesale basis. 
Besides, business men outside of insur- 
ance who learned of this field for sud- 
den profits formed marine insurance 
companies. With the large number of 
new employes required to handle cleri- 
cal details and with scores of brokers 
and placers from brokerage offices crowd- 
ing into small underwriting headquarters, 
the marine agencies and companies had 
promptly to find additional office space. 


New Buildings Erected 


Even though the end of the World 
War and the depression of 1920 brought 
a severe contraction of foreign trade and 
created a top-heavy surplus of marine 
underwriting facilities in New York the 
work of expanding the district contin- 
ued. At the same time disastrous compe- 
tition for existing insurance accounts 
brought about the demise of most of the 
war-born marine insurance companies. 
Nevertheless so confident were many 
marine underwriters that this unfortu- 
nate condition was just a passing phase 
and that the marine insurance center 
would remain permanently around the 
“five corners,” where Beaver, William 
and South William Streets converge, that 
they not only erected new office buildings 
for themselves but also helped finance the 
construction of a handsome club house, 
Block Hall, on South William Street as 
a meeting place for insurance and ship- 
ping men and representatives of other 
lines of- business in the general section 
of the city. Block Hall is still operating 
as a club but one part of the building 
has been leased to the marine depart- 
ment of the North British & Mercantile 
group. 

Why, then, has this apparently well- 
established marine insurance district be- 
come more than two-thirds abandoned ? 
Geographically it is now obsolete. There 
no longer remain particular reasons why 
marine insurance headquarters should be 
located adjacent to the shipping offices 
of lower Manhattan while on the other 
hand it has become virtually imperative 
that underwriting offices be maintained 
in what is known as the New York in- 
surance district in order to secure a sat- 
isfactory volume of business. There are 


now too many marine agents and com- 
pany production offices bidding for ac- 
counts for brokers to have to go out of 
the John Street neighborhood to get 
business placed. A buyer’s market pre- 
vails in insurance today. 


Growth of Inland Marine 


While the strictly ocean marine dis- 
trict was endeavoring a few years ago 
to adapt itself to the surplus of office 
space and shortage of new business, the 
old rigid lines of demarkation separating 
fire, casualty and marine coverage were 
being gradually but surely broken down 
by the writing of new policies of insur- 
ance against various risks from all three 
classifications. Many of these new forms 
were brought together under the general 
name of inland marine insurance. With 
property values skyrocketing, with crime 
on the increase and with the public gen- 
erally having far more money to spend 
during the years of the “new era” boom, 
inland marine insurance changed from a 
minor side-line of fire and marine com- 
panies to a major source of premium in- 
come as the public sought protection 
against new and increased hazards. 

So great was the impetus developed 
from 1924 to 1929 that even the present 
depression has failed to dim the import- 
ance of inland marine coverage. It has 
come to remain as an essential division 
of the insurance business for the reason 
that the wide varicty of coverages com- 
ing under this general head meet a genu- 
ine demand of the insuring public for 
broader coverage. 

With profits from ocean marine under- 
writing being comparatively small even 
during this latest era of prosperity be- 
cause of the excessively low rates pre- 
vailing and with an increasing number 
of fire insurance offices in the John 
Street and Maiden Lane district estab- 
lishing inland marine departments there 
to accommodate brokers, it was not long 
before the marine underwriting offices 
below Wall Street realized their growing 
isolation. They found themselves in a 
dilemma. Would they adhere to tradition 
—and tradition played an important role 
in such an old-established and highly re- 
garded business as marine insurance—or 
would they break with the past and par- 
tially submerge the individuality of the 
ocean marine insurance business by es- 
tablishing headquarters in a part of the 
city where other lines of insurance pre- 
dominated ? 


Chubb & Son Lead Exodus 


Tradition was sidetracked and by 1930 
plans for the exodus were well developed. 
Chubb & Son bought property on Gold 
Street between John and Platt Streets 
and planned to erect a moderate-sized 
building on this advantageous site. Short- 
ly afterwards, because of a big demand 
for real estate along John Street upon 
which to erect tall office buildings, Chubb 
& Son sold their recently acquired hold- 
ings and took several floors in the pres- 
ent twenty-nine story building at 90 John 
Street. A real note of sadness prevailed 
throughout the old marine insurance dis- 
trict when Chubb & Son moved out of 
5 South William Street in June, 1931. 

Soon afterwards the Marine Office of 
America, of which Samuel D. McComb 
is head, left Beaver Street to occupy 
several of the upper floors at 116 John 
Street, another new insurance building. 
The Fireman’s Fund marine department 
moved out ‘of Beaver Street to share 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Motor Vehicle Cargo Insurance 
By D. C. Bowersock ' 


© stlowing is the concluding instalment 
f the lecture on the underwriting prob- 
lems of motor vehicle cargo tmsurance 
which was delivered recently in New York 
by D. C 
Iashington before the Insurance Society 


Bowersock of the Providence 


nurse in inland marine underwriting : 
Other Underwriting Factors 


In addition to regular inspection ser- 
vice, one must also consider :— 

The type, nature and values of car- 
goes to be carried. Haulers special- 
izing in cargoes of manufactured to- 
bacco, cigarettes, cigars, silks, furs, 
alcohol, etc., in fact any commodity 
ef concentrated value not easily 
identifiable, are poor risks from a 
theft standpoint. Other cargo con- 
siderations are those of salvage value 
in case of loss, susceptibility to loss 
from perils insured, ete. 


2, The limit of liability per load is im- 
portant, as the lower the average 
spread of actual liability, the better 
the risk if all other factors are equal. 

3. The coverage required at terminals 


must be analyzed. In this connection 
I would like to warn against the alto- 
gether too frequent habit of “throw- 
ing such coverage in.” With terminal 
fire contents rates averaging around 
1% to 2%, it is asinine to give limits 
of $10,000 to $50,000 at unnamed ter- 
minals for no charge. There is a 
tendency to correct this habit now, 
but the cure is coming very slowly. 

Terrains to be traversed. This is a 
very important consideration, as is 
demonstrated by the serious disasters 
in mountainous country, such as 
Western Pennsylvania. In such ter- 
ritory men, motors and equipment are 


4 


strained to the breaking point, and 
the slightest error of judgment or 
failure of machinery results in a heavy 
loss. 

5. Some thought should be given to the 
question of whether the risk is being 
offered through a representative in 
the city in which the prospect is 
domiciled. This is a necessary con- 
sideration, as these risks are offered 
by carriers who have had poor insur- 
ance experience at all the outposts 
visited by the units, either in the hope 
of getting a reduced rate or to avoid 
some reasonable but annoying under- 
writing restriction which is being re- 
quired by their present insurers. It 
has been very difficult to get the full 
co-operation of carriers, probably be- 
cause much of the business is not 
done at a profit, and also because of 
the scope of the available insurance 
market. 

6. When covering the Carrier’s Legal 
Liability, obviously investigation must 
be made as to what this is. Since 
we have already covered the subject 
of Carriers’ Liability (i. e., the study 
of State Laws, Bills of Lading, etc.), 
further comment is unnecessary at 
this time. 

Rates 


When we have satisfied ourselves as 
to the desirability of the risk and have 
agreed on coverage, the question of rates 
comes very much to the front. There 
seem to be almost as many ideas of rates 
in the market as there are brokers, 
agents and companies. In each case the 
risk offered is one that has enjoyed an 
exceptional experience, though often- 
times, immediately after writing the line 
the experience changes—or at least, so 
it is explained. It is, therefore, the bet- 
ter part of good judgment to arrive at 
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a fair premium based upon reason, ir- 
respective of competition, and then main- 


tain it. Usually premiums are quoted 
cither on the carrier’s gross receipts or 
on a flat premium basis, with the pre 
mium payable in one sum or in instal 
ments. When the premium is to be 
charged by applying the agreed rate to 
the carrier’s gross receipts, there should 


be some safeguard which will guarante¢ 
the company annually not less than an 
agreed premium, irrespective of gross 
receipt declarations, since experience in 
dicates optimistic estimates of gross re- 
ceipts result in rates not later justified 
by actual declarations. As a check of 
the accuracy of declarations, some corn- 
panies require carriers to supply them 
with copies of their manifests 

Another reason a company should ob- 
tain at least a guaranteed premium un- 
der a gross recepits policy is to protect 
itself from reduced income as a result 
of the assured’s joining in a price-cut 
ting arrangement. It must be clear, the 
values at risk remain identical for a load 


irrespective of the freight collected 


EXTEND ATLANTIQUE POLICIES 
15 Days’ Additional Insurance on French 
Liner Badly Burned in January; 
French Decision Expected 
Lloyd’s underwriters and British ma 
rine offices agreed to extend f fifteen 
days the insurance policies on the liner 
L’Atlantique, which expired recently. Thi 
big French liner was burned last Jan 
uary in the English Channel, and sinc 
then there has been a dispute betwe 
the owners and the underwriters. 17 
latter contend that the vessel should be 
repaired at a cost less than that pavabl 

in the event of a total loss, but th: 
ers are claiming for a total loss 

The period for which policies have 
been continued is significant in view of 
the fact that the Seine Tribunal, before 
which the dispute between the owners 
and the underwriters was heard last 


n 
n 
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summer, is expected to hand down its 
decision shortly. The agreement to con- 
tinue the risk is carefully worded, among 
the provisions being a stipulation that 
the vessel shall not be moved from het 
present mooring at Cherbourg without 
the consent of the underwriters. It is 
also agreed that if an accident occurs 
during the period of continuation any 
resultant damage shall not be added to 
the existing damage so as to make th 
cost of repairs exceed the vessel’s in 
sured value. 

According to reports only the insur 
ances for 100,120,000 francs against “all 


risks” are being extended, and not the 
coverages for 70,000,000 francs against 
“total loss o1 About $900,000 in all 


risks and total loss only insurance on 
the ship is carried in this country. 


L’ATLANTIQUE NOT REMOVED 


After giving notice to the owners of 
the burned-out liner L’Atlantique to 1 
| the vessel fro the n al lock 
vhich she occupies at Cherbourg, th 
l-'rench Ministry of Marine has had to 
consent to her remaining there for a 
further period during the bad weather 
The Commercial Tribune of the Seine 
has not yet taken a decision concerning 
the i lestination of the wreck. The 


owners, 





Sud Atlantique, the 
. < the charges levied by 
the Ministry for the use of the dock, and 

I 750,000 francs in this 
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\ rican interests are being reminded 
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Decision Deferred On Compensation 
Rating Plans; Study to Be Continued 


Commissioners Await Proposal of Stock Casualty Carriers 
Which Is First to Be Submitted to Agents’ Committee; 
Accident & Health and Claims Form Stand- 


ardization Resolutions Passed 


Faced with the momentous problems 
presented by the acute workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making situation the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its Wednesday morning ses- 
sion in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 


York, showed its good judgment when it 
was decided to accept the recommenda- 
tion of Casualty Commissioner Walter 
C. Pope, Texas, chairman, compensation 





WILLIAM F. ROEBER 


committee, that definite action as to a 
change in the rating procedure be de- 
ferred pending a submission of the pro- 
posals of the carriers and the giving of 
proper and careful consideration to such 
proposals. 

In making his report to the Conven- 
tion Commissioner Pope referred to the 
request made at the Chicago session last 
summer that consideration be given to 
the entire matter of compensation rate- 
making and practices. A sub-committee, 
headed by Superintendent Van Schaick 
of New York, was accordingly appointed 


Roeber Reports On 


In his annual report yesterday to the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance William F. Roeber, general man- 
ager, told in detail about the vote taken 
last September by the rates committec 
to abolish schedule rating in favor of an 
adequate system of classification inspec- 


tions; gave a bird’s-eye view of the 1933 
rate revision country-wide which has in- 
creased the rate level approximately 
2.5% as a result of rate changes upon 
which final action has been taken; pre- 


sented an interesting picture of the re- 
vised occupational disease program as it 
is now in operation (exceptions noted 
and explained) and outlined what this 
program contemplates. 

Mr. Roeber also gave in 
what has been revealed by test payroll 
audits during the past year, told about 
the general revision of the basic manual 
and noted that “the work of the ‘polish- 
ing’ committee in this connection will be 


some detail 


which has held hearings and taken evi- 
dence. In co-operation with this sub- 
committee a committee of the stock cas- 
ualty carriers has initiated a study of th« 
intricate and perplexing problems in- 
volved, which study has not as yet been 
concluded. 


Participating Plan Favored 


It is well known that this committe 
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together with William Leslie, associate 
general manager, and Charles J. Haugh, 
Jr., actuary, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, has considered a 
form of participating plan whereby the 
employer will assume the loss up to a 
certain point. In other words, there is 
a well defined feeling that there must 
be some incentive to the assured to re- 
duce his claim ratio, thereby giving him 
some real monetary gain. A plan of this 
character is felt to be necessary for ap- 
plication to larger premium risks if the 
(Continued on Page 91) 


Council’s Busy Year 


completed in the near future and it is 
hoped that the new manual will be avail- 
able for introduction some time in the 
Spring or early Summer of 193. 


83 Companies in Membership 


Before closing he took up medical and 
hospital costs, standardization of claim 
forms and Bureau administration. The 
uninsured risk problem also came in for 
attention, Mr. Roeber noting that during 
the past year this voluntary plan for in- 
suring undesirable risks has been ap- 
plied in Georgia, Missouri and Vermont, 
three states which are under the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Council. 

The membership of the Council now 
stands at eighty-eight carriers of which 
sixty-three are stock carriers, seventeen 
are mutuals, four reciprocal associations 
and four state funds. A review of the 
financial condition of the Council showed 
that the operating expenses of the parent 
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P. F. Burke 15 Years in 
Casualty Claim Field 


YALE LAW SCHOOL GRADUATE 
New V.-Pres. Indemnity Co. of N. A. 

Was in Charge of Travelers’ Auto 

and Liability Losses for 10 Yrs. 

Patrick Francis Burke, newly elected 
vice-president of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, began his 
duties as home office executive in charge 
of casualty claims country-wide on De- 
cember 1. As announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week Mr. Burke re- 
signed from the Travelers after fifteen 
years with the organization in order to 
take his new post. He is regarded as a 
claims executive of broad experience, 
having been in charge of automobile and 
liability losses of the Travelers for the 
past ten years. His election by the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North America 
is taken as definite proof that this com- 
pany proposes having its casualty claim 
department second to none in _ the 
country. 

A graduate of Holy Cross College with 
the A.B. degree in 1910 and of Yale Law 
School in 1913 Mr. Burke practiced law 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts before 
entering the employ of the Travelers in 
1918. He served first as an adjuster in 
Springfield, Mass., later going to the 
home office where he was made in 1923 
assistant manager of the casualty claim 
department in charge of automobile and 
liability losses. This ten years of train- 
ing in handling claims arising from the 
very large business done by the Travel- 
ers has given Mr. Burke an _ unusual 
background for his new work. 


organization and its administrative bu- 
reaus in 1933 were approximately $32,000 
less than in 1932, approximately $90,000 
less than in 1931, and approximately 
$101,000 less than in 1930. Mr. Roeber 
was appreciative of the continued co- 
operation of the member carriers, inde- 
pendent boards, bureaus and state of- 
ficials during the past year, and empha- 
sized that every effort will be exerted to 
improve the compensation situation dur- 
ing 1934, at the same time keeping ex- 
penses down to an absolute minimum. 

Effect of Dropping Schedule Rating 

Referring to the schedule rating situa- 
tion Mr. Roeber said: 

“At a meeting on September 14, 1933, 
the rates committee voted to abolish 
schedule rating coincident with the es- 
tablishment of an adequate system of 
classification inspection in substitution 
therefor. Following this meeting an ap- 
propriate program for classification in- 
spection was developed by- the govern- 
ing committee for use in jurisdictions 
under the local administrative bureaus of 
the National Council. With the estab- 
lishment of this program of classifica- 
tion inspection, schedule rating has been 
discontinued effective December 31, 1933, 

(Continued on Page 91) 


Federation in Healthy 
Financial Condition 


ALL OFFICERS’ RE-ELECTED 


“New Dawn” in Federation Work Antici- 
pated by Messrs. BroSmith, Hutch- 


inson, Jones; Reports Heard 


With some of its most influential cas- 
ualty company members present the In- 
surance Federation of America, Inc., of 
which Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse 
has been the president for the past two 
years, held its twentieth annual meeting 
on Monday at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 
cant one in that it marked the turning 
point in the Federation’s career with the 
future looming up brightly ahead. Those 
present were encouraged by the secre- 
tary’s report turned in by John T. Hutch- 
inson and his good work in organizing 
the Iowa Federation this year was paid 
tribute by President Wadsworth, F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, chairman of the finance 
committee, and others present. In fact, 
Mr. Wadsworth referred to the Iowa 
Federation unit as a major accomplish- 


ment of 1933. 
In Good Shape Financially 


The gathering was a signifi- 


Practically the same line-up of officers 
will carry on the work of the Insurance 
Federation of America during the com- 
ing year with Wadsworth re-elected as 
president supported by Vice-Presidents 
James H. Carney, Boston; Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Newark; Wade Fetzer, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Levison, San Francisco; Wal- 
lace M. Reid, Pittsburgh; O. G. Strong, 
Cleveland, and George D. Webb, Chi- 
cago. Harvey Sawyer of Boston suc- 
ceeds the late Arthur E. Childs, Colum- 
bian National Life, as a vice-president. 
John T. Hutchinson was re-elected sec- 
retary and plans to resume his work in 
Oklahoma, where a state federation is 
in the making, shortly after the New 
Year. John W. Morrison, New York, 
was re-elected treasurer. His 1933 re- 
port showed the Federation to be “in 
the black” financially with a bank bal- 
ance as of last month of $1,081. 

Three new members were added to the 
board of trustees as follows: John E. 
Diemand, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America, succeeding C. F. Frizzell, 
resigned; Allan I. Wolff, Chicago, presi- 
dent, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, succeeding Charles L. Gandy, 
Birmingham, past president of that body; 
and George W. Wells, Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding C. H. Van Campen of the same 
city. 

Chairman Jones of the finance commit- 
tee followed up Treasurer Morrison’s re- 
port by saying that today the Federation 
is much better off financially than a yeat 
ago; that the treasurer’s report only took 
account of the funds in the Federation 
treasury, but at the same time there 
were funds in the Association of Casual- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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U. S. Treasury Chief Examiner In 
Charge of Surety Bond Section 


Career of William T. Heffelfinger and His Duties; How 
Government Satisfies Itself as to Ability of Surety 
Companies to Perform Their Contracts 


William T. Heffelfinger is chief_insur- 
ance examiner in charge of the Section 
of Surety Bonds, office of the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts and Deposits in the 
U.S. Treasury Department, having been 
promoted to this position on February 1, 
1931. He is a young man who has grown 
up in the service of the Treasury. After 
graduating from the elementary schools 
of Washington, D. C., in June, 1917, he 
entered the Treasury on August 1, 1917, 
at the age of 14 years, as a messenger 
in the office of the Register of the 
Treasury. Early in 1918 he was pro- 
moted to the Assistant Secretary’s office 
and later in that year promoted to the 
position of file clerk. In 1921 while in 
this position he was placed in charge of 
the files relating to the war loans of the 
United States to foreign governments. 
On November 1, 1923, he was promoted 
to the position of insurance examiner in 
the Section of Surety Bonds. In May, 
1924, he completed his primary account- 
ing training at the Washington School 
of Accountancy and in June, 1927, re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Commer- 
cial Science from that school. 

In addition to his duties as chief in- 
surance examiner, Mr. Heffelfinger also 
acts in an administrative capacity as as- 
sistant to the Commissioner of Accounts 
and Deposits of the Treasury. He is a 
member of the insurance committee of 
the Treasury which supervises and ar- 
ranges for annual insurance policies cov- 
ering the insurance of registered mail 
shipments of currency, etc., by the Treas- 
ury and other Government establish- 
ments, and is also secretary and treas- 
urer of the War Finance Corporation, in 
liquidation. 


Largest Single Obligee of Fidelity and 
Surety Companies 


The Congress in August, 1894, author- 
ized by statute the acceptance of insur- 
ance companies as sole sureties on bonds 
in favor of the United States and dele- 
gated to the Attorney General the duty 
of authorizing such companies to act as 
acceptable sureties on Federal bonds. In 
March, 1910, however, these duties were 
transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Government is the larg- 
est single obligee of the companies trans- 
acting a fidelity and surety business. It 
has more surety bonds in its favor than 
any other obligee and the amounts in- 
volved are tremendous. Naturally, in 
these circumstances, it is only prudent 
for the obligee to keep in touch with the 
financial condition of the sureties and to 
satisfy itself as to the ability of the sure- 
ties to keep and perform their contracts. 
For this purpose the companies doing 
business with the United States are re- 
quired by law to file quarterly financial 
Statements with the Treasury. At pres- 
ent there are sixty-two companies au- 
thorized to act as sole sureties on Fed- 
eral bonds. Two domestic companies 
and five branches of foreign companies 
are authorized under the Treasury’s reg- 
ulations to act as reinsurers on Federal 
bonds. 

The Treasury Department established 
the 10% underwriting limitation in 1906. 
Only a few states had adopted this limi- 
tation prior to that date. A company 
doing business with the United States is 
not permitted to assume any single risk 
in excess of 10% of its capital and sur- 
plus unless the liability in excess of such 
limitation is protected by reinsurance, co- 
Msurance or in other recognized man- 
ners. This limitation applies to all busi- 
ness, whether or not the United States 
1S interested as obligee, and covers cas- 
ualty business as well as fidelity and 
surety risks. The Treasury originally 


HEFFELFINGER 
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established underwriting limitations at 
quarterly intervals, based upon the quar- 
terly financial statements filed with it. 
But since 1922, under its present regu- 
lations underwriting limitations are es- 
tablished semi-annually on the basis of 
the financial reports submitted as of 
June 30 and December 31. 

The regulations of the Treasury per- 
mit companies to prepare their financial 
statements in the same manner as pre- 
scribed by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and on the 
Convention Blank Form. Ordinarily, the 
Treasury recognizes the values of assets 
allowed by the respective state insur- 
ance departments for companies incor- 
porated in such states, subject to certain 
general limitations, and permits compan- 
ies to value their securities on the basis 
of the values promulgated by the Na- 
tional Convention. This, however, is not 
a fixed policy and in establishing under- 
writing limitations of companies trans- 
acting Federal business, the Department 
exercises its independent authority with 
respect to the values allowed for assets 
and the amounts provided for reserves, 
whenever, in its opinion, the circum- 
stances justify a departure from the val- 
ues allowed by the state insurance de- 
partments. 





Compensation Study 


(Continued from Page 90) 

stock carriers are to compete success- 
fully with the mutuals in this field. 

3efore the stock company’s plan is 
submitted to the commissioners’ sub- 
committee it will be passed along to the 
special compensation committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, headed by W. Eugene Harring- 
ton of Atlanta, for careful study and 
suggestions. Thereafter the company 
men and agents will confer on the plan 
and give it the final touches. Thus the 
producers will have an equal part with 
the company executives in drawing up a 
workable compensation rating program 
for the stock carriers. 

Hobbs Summarizes Suggested Plans 

While the lobby conversation at the 
Pennsylvania centered informally on the 
various plans “in the works” to improve 
the compensation situation it remained 
for Clarence W. Hobbs, commissioners’ 
special representative on the staff of the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance, to compile a valuable summary 








Rate Cutting Probe Urged | 


The committee on conservation of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners recommended at the 
closing session on Wednesday that 
the committee on rates of insurance 
companies be requested to make a 
thorough study and investigation of 
alleged rate cutting and _ discrimi- 
natory practices in connection with all 
lines of casualty and surety insurance 
and to report soon to the convention. 











of plans already submitted for reform in 
rate-making. There have been four pro- 
grams as follows: 

1. Program presented at the hearing of 
the sub-committee on compensation in- 
surance, the essentials of which were: 

(a) A rate level unquestionably adequate. 

(b) A method (not definitely developed) for 

distributing an excess of premiums over 
losses either by a participating plan or 
a retrospective rating plan. The retro- 


spective rating plan that figured in the 


discussion involved an experience rating 
plan using the experience of the current 
policy year. 

2. The program presented at the meet- 
ing of the N.A.I.A., which was, as word- 
ed in the report: 

(a) Project rates on basis of 1932 experience. 

(b) Abolish schedule rating immediately. 

(c) Project experience rating plan to em 

brace first six months of current policy 


year, 
(d) Increase minimum premiums to $50 on 
all risks. 


(e) In rate making, each factor of expense 
to be the same for each company. 
(f) Establishment of central credit bureau. 


In addition to these the report sug- 
vested consideration of reducing top 
commissions to 15% and of relieving the 
carriers of a part of the cost of safety 
engineering. 

3. The program contained in a paper 
before the Casualty Actuarial Society by 
Winfield W. Greene, vice-president, 
General Reinsurance Corp. 

This in brief called for a rate level unques 
tionably adequate, excess earnings to be dis 
tributed through a participating plan: or the 
development of a high participating rate level 
and a low non-participating rate level, with 


authority of carriers to use either method. 


4. Programs presented before the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society by Leon S. Sen- 
ior, general manager, Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board, and F. S. Perry- 
man, actuary, Royal Indemnity. 

Mr. Senior’s plan is to determine rate 
levels by the use of a long term moving 
average. The report included tests on a 
basis of ten, eight, seven and five years 
In this plan modifications for law amend- 
ments only were involved. Mr. Perry- 
man’s plan is to use the latest calendar 
vear loss ratio as the basis, with an ad- 
justment charging into the rate accumu- 
lated deficits or surpluses. 


Standardization of Claim Forms 


The Convention also passed a resolu- 
tion in support of standardization of 
claim forms following a report submit- 
ted by Commissioner Pope, who urged 
that the commissioners individually co- 
operate with the National Council. on 
Compensation Insurance and “any other 
bodies who are endeavoring to secure 
approval and adoption in their several 
states of the uniform standard claim 
forms approved by this committee.” 

A. & H. Report by G. A. Bowles 

Recommendations were also received 
from the accident and health committee 
of the Convention, headed by G. A 
Bowles, in respect to an optional stand- 
ard provision for accident and health pol- 
icies relating to hospital, nurses and phy- 
sician expenses. Because there 
to be a lack of uniformity in the pro- 
visions of policies issued by different 
companies covering these indemnities, R. 
C. Clark, Vermont commissioner, acting 
in the absence of Commissioner Bowles, 
recommended that this question be de- 
cided upon before the policy is written 
rather than postponed until a claim has 


been filed. 


seems 
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REFINANCING RATIFIED 


Maryland Casualty Stockholders Vote 
for Plan to Reduce Par of Stock 
and Raise Surplus to $6,250,000 
Maryland Casualty stockholders at a 
special meeting Monday ratified the re- 
capitalization plan proposed November 20 
by the directors to reduce the par value 
of the company’s common stock from $2 
to $1 a share, and to increase the sur- 

plus to $6,250,000. 

This process will involve the issuance 
of several f prefe rred_ stock. 
One million shares of first convertible 
preferred will be sold to a subsidiary, 
the Eastern Mortgage & Securities Co., 
for $7,500,000, through a loan to be ad- 
vanced by the R.E.C. There will be 
three issues of junior convertible pre- 
ferred, Series A, Band C. The A shares, 
limited to 100,000, will be offered pri- 
vately. The B series will be sold only 
to residents of Maryland. The C 
will have 3,650,000 shares authorized, but 
only 500,000 shares will be offered imme- 
diately to holders of the common stock. 

The first convertible preferred stock 
will have a par value of $2 and will be 
sold for $7.50 a share, which will allow 
$5.50 a share, or a total of $5,500,000 to be 
added to the company’s surplus. The 
shares will be redeemable at $7.50 and 
the dividend payable on it will be 5% 
cents per share. This 


classes of 


series 


on $7.50, or 37% 


issuc is to be deposited with the R.F.C 
by the subsidiary company as collateral 
rhe plan for retinancing mortgage loan com 
panies whose bonds are secured by mortgages 
by the Maryland Casualty was de 





clared effective November 29, with the consent 
ubject to certain conditions, 


irement that “‘substantially all” 











bonds still outstanding be deposited before the 
plan be actually carried out 
At that tin imately 86% of t ob 
ligations gua id been deposited, it i 
naders 1 I s¢ Iders w d t de 
posited their bonds to date were intil 
Decembe t make such depo last 
several days are said to have sh de 
posit of the remaiming bonds 


F. P. STANLEY’S NEW ACTIVITY 
Slated To Be Executive Vice-President 
of New Casualty Co.; Set-Up To Be 
$1,000,000 Capital, $3,C00,600 Surplus 
F. P. Stanley, whose casualty company 
training includes several years with the 
Glens Falls Indemnity as vice-president 
and with Lloyds of America as vice-pres- 
ident and superintendent of agents, is 
now figuring prominently in a new cas- 


ualty company project. Mr. Stanley, it 
is learned, is to be its executive vice 
president 

The company will probably sta ff 





a 
with a capital of $1,000,000 and sur 
$3,000,000. The project, referred to fre- 
quently in lobby conversation at the 
commissioners’ Hotel Pennsylvania met 
ing this week, is attracting much atten- 


tion. 
> 

W. F. Roeber 

(Continued from Page 90) 
in the jurisdictions where approval by 
state authorities is not required. In the 
independent bureau states the action of 
the rates committee has been filed with 
the appropriate organizations and_ the 
classification inspection program of the 
Council has been furnished for th 1 
formation In other jurisdictions th 


proposal along with the classification i 


spection program has been filed with th 


appropriate authorities It is still t 
early to predict the ultimate reception 
which will be afforded this proposal 

“It is anticipated that the elimination 
of schedule rating and the substitution 
of classification inspections therefor, will 


result in a real benefit to the carriers 


that the individual carriers will be in a 
position to devote more attention to gen 
eral accident prevention work It is 


further anticipated 


spections by the administrative 
will be of assistance to the carriers 
obtaining premiums consistent with 
hazards of the individual risk 


that classification in 


bureaus 
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HERE’S PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


By R.N. Allen 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


The difficulties of the last few years 
need no comment from me or others at 
Those difficulties have appar- 
that 


this time 
ently led many agents to conclude 
casualty insurance offers little opportun- 
ity of profits for agents at the present 
time 

Nevertheless, “believe it or 
profits in the 


not,” it is 


a fact that real agency 


casualty insurance business have been 
made by alert producers during and from 
the depression, and it is also true that 


profits yet remain possibl along some 
of the lines I propose to mention. Others 


are vet to emerge 
Profits From “The Years of the Locust” 


It is an interesting observation that 
during the last several years the popular 
health has been markedly better on an 
average basis than was true during the 
o-called “good times.” To a degree, in 
some places, an equivalent improvement 
of what we might call Agency Health, 
in spite of some tremendous blows dealt 
and received, may be noted. Truly, “’Tis 
an ill wind that blows no good.” Alert 
producers have created profits from “the 
years of the locust.” 

Very definite profits of the type I have 
under discussion have been secured in the 
public liability on foreclosed 
properties. No matter how distressing 
the subject of foreclosure may be from 
the social viewpoint and the individual 
angle, there is yet a chance for attractive 
premiums in this field. The situation of 
“mortgagees in possession” raises the 
need for special protection. By this is 
meant those cases where the mortgage 
is obliged to occupy or directly handle 
property and consequently where a pub- 
lic liability risk is automatically assumed 

These coverages are generally sizeable 
in premium. Often they are involved 
and call for insurance craftsmanship of 
the highest degree. They cannot be han- 
dled by, as they do not occur to, the 
marginal producer of small ability and 
little imagination. 

In this general classification and every- 
where available is the field of savings 
banks where to my personal knowledg 
wide-awake producers with informed 
company aid have capitalized on what 
was apparently unmitigated grief. A re- 


case of 


Marine District 
(Continued from 


Page 8&8) 


space with the fire and casualty depart- 


ments on th round floor of 116 John 
Street. Appleton & Cox, Inc., and Wil 
iam H. McG Re established branch 
Ince n ‘ ld Street Pp] te Chubb & 
Son. Mr. McGer ved his entire organ- 


ization up t 


111 John Street earlier this 
vear. The 3 


Automobile Inst 





ance Co 


1 a 
tew months ago brought its ocean marine 
department up to 100 William Street 
where the ther departments of the 


\ 


\etna Life 


up have been housed for 





Co. of North America 
ago united its fire and 
ments at 111 John Street 

decided to consolidate 


R. N. 


\LLEN 


sizeable but 
field of build- 


lated opportunity, probably 
undeveloped as yet, is the 
ing and loan associations. 


Fascinating “Trustee Hazards” Field 


The whole field of so-called “trustee 
hazards” is a fascinating one. There ar« 
still those who do not know that fidu- 
ciaries may be held individually liable for 
third party hurts arising from ownership 
or operation of property. Still 
know the rule in the manual which en- 
ables owner and trustee both to be 
named and protected on the policy with 
no additional assured charge. 

In the case of at least one agent who 
caught the challenge in this situation, 
coverage on over 200 parcels of property 
resulted. Beside his cash profits he se- 
cured considerably enhanced prestige and 
a field for additional coverages that is 
very valuable. 

Some of these cases involve trust offi- 
cers and departments of banks; some are 
real estate agencies, private executors 
and attorneys. Some fine results have 
been secured where agents have inter- 
ested attorneys fully or partially control- 
ling properties. These are coverages 


every department in New York City 
under one roof so that brokers could 
obtain all lines of insurance coverage, 


other than life, in the same office. The 
company then purchased the block front 
on John Street between Gold and Cliff 
Streets and proceeded to erect its own 
building of more than twenty stories 
This imposing structure was opened 
carly this year and there the New York 
headquarters of the entire North Amer- 
ca fleet are concentrated with Henry 
H. Reed, a marine man, as New York 
general manager. Down at the corner 
of Beaver and South William Streets the 
old North America marine headquarters, 
formerly Delmonico’s Restaurant with 
pillars brought from the ruins of Pompeii 
flanking the main entrance, seek a tenant. 

In the new North America Building 
at 99 John Street are now likewise the 





fewer 


which sell well in spite of the depression ; 
possibly they sell because of it. But the 
field is far from fully developed. 

No matter how much we deplore the 
fact that receiverships may be necessary, 
it seems that attorneys or others acting 
in this capacity may readily be interest- 
ed in many coverages, but public liability 
almost surely. Where the idea can be 
sold it often results that coverage is se- 
cured on many locations at one swoop. 
Burglary Insurance “Discovered” in 1933 


The prize example, in my opinion, of 
profits from the depression is the case of 
Burglary Insurance. This important 
branch of insurance, as far as many pro- 
ducers are concerned, was really discov- 
cred during the depression and partic- 
ularly in the Spring of 1933. 

It has been the writer’s lot to advo- 
cate energetically the sale of burglary in- 
surance for some years. There have al- 
ways been good reasons for its sale, but 
it took more than insurance salesmanship 
to make it really hum. 

We deplore the social conditions which 
nake burglary insurance so necessary in 
this day. But heartening are the exam- 
ples in agency ranks of those who have 
turned toward its energetic exploitation 
and who have to a degree realigned their 
soliciting activity. 

It is impractical to enumerate ways 
ind means at this time. That is done 
by every company organ, every trade 
paper, every field man worth his salt. 
The main point is to do something about 
it. Still, all too many refuse to admit 
that burglary insurance is worth their 
time. These are the same, or at least 
akin, to those who neglect the marine 
lines or shy from anything different from 
the lines on which they have spent their 
time and energies in the past. 

The fact that some of these lines are 
now sour does not deter them. Their 
faces are set and their necks are stiff. 

It is my personal opinion that some of 
those who discovered burglary insurance 
in this year and who thereby secured 
profits from and as a result of the de- 
pression will never forget or backslide. 

Automobile insurance, the largest cas- 
ualty premium producer, is unquestiona- 
bly where depression hit hard. Reper- 
cussion on every agent’s pocketbook may 
be noted. Yet I believe that some ad- 
vantage may be noted here. I mean to 
say that the general recession in pre- 


headquarters of several marine insurance 
organizations, including the Board of 
Underwriters of New York, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
the hull syndicates, Albert Willcox & 
Co., Inc., (corporate secretary of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association) 
and others. Along John Street also are 
the Union Marine & General office and 
the marine department of the Boston 
and Old Colony companies, both formerly 
at Beaver Street addresses. Likewise the 
Vessel Agency at 90 John Street, pre- 
viously at 44 Beaver Street. W. J. Rob- 
erts & Co. moved up from Beaver Street 
to 76 William Street. 

The Home, Royal and Globe & Rut- 
gers (the last named now inactive) have 
for years maintained their marine de- 
pariments on William Street at or above 
the Maiden Lane intersection so that the 


To BE CREATED 


miums and profits has forced attention 
to loss and expense ratios. Companies 
and agents have become highly realistic. 
As a result, the principle of selection 
has been rediscovered and returned to 
the pedestal where it belongs. Volume 
alone is no longer of first importance 
\ll of which is undoubtedly for the pres- 
cent and future advantage of companies, 
wents and public. 
A Truer Sense of Values Today 
The foregoing has dealt sketchily with 
advantage from the depression in partic- 
ular, dealing with cases where the ledger 
tells the story. But I believe that ther 
have been more or less unrealized but 
valuable benefits from these times. Let 
us not hold lightly the fact that there 
are many better ordered agencies than 
in the recent past. A degree of read- 
justment and change has been brought 
about. In what respect? 
Probably first I should state a much 
more healthy financial program. A much 
more realistic grappling with the age-old 
problem of collections. In spite of the 
appalling loss and difficulty characteriz- 
ing the period, the surviving producers 
have unquestionably made progress in 
the ordering of their affairs. 
Improvement in matters of system maj 
be noted everywhere. Methods, over- 
head, anything effecting final results has 
been rigorously examined. In short, in- 
spection has been the order of the day 
As a natural result a definite willing- 
ness to change may be noted. In th 
casualty field some agents are still think- 
ing in terms of teams liability, whereas 
some of the forms indicated above may 
better fit these times. New goods and 
new ways come constantly into 
market, whether in the sale of transpor- 
tation, general merchandise or insurance 
All of this is another way of saying 
that from these unhappy experiences has 
emerged a true sense of values and a 
return to sanity. The “big operator” 
principle has pretty much gone by the 
board and the “be yourself” note re- 
mains. Surely this is an advantage! 
Though countless heads may be bloody 
they are still unbowed. There is still 
resourcefulness in men’s minds and there 
is still energy in their bodies. While 
these remain there will be opportunity 
for legitimate profit not only in time of 
depression but also, as we all hope, in 
the better times that are at hand. 


every 


general moving of the marine district 
has proved advantageous to them. 

One must not presume that the marine 
offices, by moving into the general insur- 
ance district, have become less influential 
or vital to American commerce and in- 
dustry than before. Rather the contrary 
is true. In their new locale these offices 
are better able to render needed insur- 
ance services and they also possess fat 
greater opportunities for profitable ex- 
pansion in the non-marine fields. Gen- 
erally speaking the marine offices are 
located in larger and finer buildings with 
nore modern equipment and handsomer 
furnishings. There is no question but 
that the decision of the marine district 
to move northward and become more 
integrated with the other branches of 
insurance was sensible and constructive 
from all points of view. 
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The New President of National Surety Corporation 


When Vincent Cullen was elected 
president of the National Surety Corpo- 
ration, which earlier this year succeeded 
the National Surety Co., a feat in re- 
organization and _ rehabilitation which 
perpetuated the company’s identity, kept 
its field force intact and maintained the 
good will of its financial and commercial 
clientele, there was no scurrying for the 
Who's Who volumes in the offices of the 
insurance newspapers. They knew Mr. 
Cullen; had been following his career 
from the time he became a manager of 
bonding and surety production here. For 
some years he had been recognized as 
one of the master production managers 
of the metropolis. Nor did surety gen- 
eral agents and producers throughout the 
country need to write New York friends 
about the personality of the new presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corporation 
because they knew about him, too. Many 
had met him years before as a field man 
or in some other capacity. Since the age 
of 17 he has been a bonding and surety 
getting an all around experience in 


man, 

many divisions of the business. His ele- 
vation gave satisfaction to three ele- 
ments: his confreres at the home office, 


general agents country 


the company’s 
New York Insurance De- 


wide; and the 
partment. 
Present Status of Company 

It will thus be seen that the new presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corporation 
got away to a good start. The company 
after reorganization started writing busi- 
ness on May 1, 1933. At the present time 
it has assets of about $12,000,000; cash 
in bank of more than $1,100,000; paid in 
surplus of $3,000,000; a premium income 
of $700,000 a month; and a loss ratio of 
In the reorganization it did not 


40% 
lose a single general agent. 
The insurance background of Mr. 


Cullen began in Baltimore where so 
many surety men have made their start. 
A couple of years ago The Eastern Un- 
derwriter printed a list of some Balti- 
more surety or casualty men who now 
reside in New York and have achieved 
various forms of distinction in the busi- 
ness. It was a long, impressive list. 
There are many Baltimore graduates in 
Hartford, and various other cities. 

Mr. Cullen was educated at St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy and Baltimore Poly- 
technic Institute. He got a job as a mail 
clerk with the American Bonding Co., 
when James Bond was president. To 
various divisions of that company he 
gravitated, including court department 
and auditing department, doing the work 
of the moment satisfactorily, but being 
sociable and likeable the company de- 
cided he had talents for the field and he 


was made a special agent in 1908. With 
the American Bonding Co. when he was 
at the home office were some persons 
now very well known in the business. 
George L. Radcliffe was head of the 
claim di partment; James L. D. Kearney 
was head of the city department; J. 
Collins Lee was Mr. Kearney’s assistant; 
the late H. H. Stryker was general un- 
derwriter; Howard Abrahams was in 
charge of court bonds; Luther E. Mack- 


all was an in the legal depart- 


ment 


attorney 


Baltimore Experience 

Mr. Cullen’s first job in the field was 
in the territory from New York State to 
Maine; and then he was transferred to 
Texas and the Southwest. There ‘he built 
up quite a reputation, especially as an 
expert in judicial bonds. He was brought 
back to Baltimore and placed in the 


claim department. His next move was 
to become a general agent of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in Cleveiand as a member of 
the firm of Owen, Crowell & Co., which 


had succeeded the office of E. Schriver 
Reese and later Reese & Owen. F. 
? nh- e - » on > 

suchanan Owen and Robert Crowell 


stand well with the people of Cleveland. 
Mr. Owen is a brother of Kennedy R. 
Owen, vice-president of the Standard 
Accident. Mr. Crowell was a state golf 
champion. 

At the beginning of the partnership 
Mr. Cullen was office manager, but he 
began to do a personal business and soon 
turned out to be a star. He had not 
been in Cleveland long before the other 
insurance men in the town realized that 
quite a personality had joined their 
ranks. Before he left—and he was there 
seven years—he had as his clients every 
department store in the city with one 
exception; every motor car company but 
one; and considerable business among 
steel companies and in other divisions of 
Cleveland industrial life. 

He quickly fitted into the social and 
business life of the city; made contacts 
of influence and knew how to keep them. 
One organization which he was fortunate 
enough to be able to join was the color- 
ful black horse cavalry of Cleveland, 
known as Troop A. Many of the sons 
of leading citizens as well as persons al- 
ready established in the life of the city 
were members and there was a_ long 
waiting list. 

It was as a member of Troop A that 
Mr. Cullen served on the Mexican border 
when Woodrow Wilson was President 
and there were many misunderstandings 
between the two nations whose _ bor- 
ders touch, but which difficulties were 
straightened out when the late Dwight 
W. Morrow served as Ambassador from 
this country to Mexico. 

World War Experience 

In the World War Mr. Cullen became 
a captain of Artillery. He had been 
transferred from the Cavalry to the Ar- 
tillery and got his degree in the School 
of Fire, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. As a mem- 


ber of the 37th division he went to 
France and was wounded at Lure, 
French headquarters. This was hard 


luck as the last place in the world where 
a soldier can expect to be on the wrong 
end of a casualty is at an army head- 
quarters, and would have been had a 
German air squadron not decided one 
day to bomb the Lure headquarters. Mr. 
Cullen was not hit by a bomb, but was 
knocked unconscious by the concussion 
after a bomb exploded in his vicinity. 
The concussion threw him against barbed 
wire entanglements. His wounds were 
not serious although he still carries a 
scar under his nose. 

Keturning from overseas Mr. Cullen 
joined the forces of the National Surety, 
being made manager for Maryland in 
1919. 

Arrives in New York 

Paul Rutherford, New York manager 
and now vice-president of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, wanted Cullen to 
come to New York to take charge of the 
Hartford’s bonding department here. He 
did so and his success attracted the at- 
tention of the Fidelity & Deposit and he 
was made production manager of that 
company by the late Col. Edgar Hamil- 
ton, who at the time was execufive vice- 
president. He became New York mana- 
ger and was given a_ vice-presidential 
title. He remained with the Fidelity & 
Deposit until February, 1928, when Wil- 


liam B. Joyce brought him to the Na- 
tional Surety as vice-president in charge 
of the Greater New York Department. 
That’s the position he was holding when 
he was elected president of the National 
Surety Corp. 

One reason for the outstanding posi- 
tion Mr. Cullen held as a production ex- 
ecutive in the largest city in the United 
States was his possession of an unerring 
instinct of knowing who controls busi- 
ness and being able to tie up closely 
with those who exercise that control. 
Often a great deal of time is spent in 
Winning over an account when in the 
same length of time it is no more dif- 
ficult to win the good graces of a pro- 
ducer who may control many accounts. 


Thus, the quickest way to cut the red 
tape around insurance production and 
get the most business is naturally 


through the producers of that business. 
Mr. Cullen introduced in the surety busi- 
ness a personal service to brokers. 
Making the Right Contacts 
One of his qualities is an ability to 
adjust himself rapidly to Situations. It 
has enabled him quickly to win a fa- 
vorable position in whatever town or 
territory where he has operated. When 
he came to New York he was starting 


cold with brokers here. He knew by 
rame Marsh & McLennan, Johnson & 


Higgins, Davis, Dorland & Co. and very 
few others. There were thousands of 
others. Such experienced and long es- 
tablished production experts as Paul 
Rutherford, John McGinley, John S. 
Turn and Thomas J. Grahame estimate 
the number of brokers in this city as 
between 15,000 and 16,000. The majority 
of them do not write much insurance. 
Many specialize on some one division of 
insurance. Mr. Cullen made it his job 
to know what proportion of the brokers 
was writing bonding and surety insur- 
ance. He learned that the number writ- 
ing a substantial amount of such busi- 
ness was less than 1,000. Probably 800 
at the present time is more nearly the 
correct figure. It was among the &00 
that he concentrated; and finding out 
who they are and contacting with them 
proved a pleasant and successful expedi- 
tion. Their personnel contains plenty of 
variety because of the wide range of 
bonding and surety clientele—judicial, 
public officials, bankers, mercantile = gs 
tutions, exporters and so on through < 

wide list of activities and businesses. 


The Mooted Question of Influence 

In talking recently about producers 
Mr. Cullen said to the writer: 

“Influences which sway business are 
as changeable as sands of the sea. Busi- 
nesses rise and fall, agents and brokers 
rising and falling with them. The pro- 
ducer who wins out in the long run is 
the one who really knows his business, 
and, furthermore, does not put all of his 
eggs in one basket—does not risk all his 
time and energy on too few accounts, no 
matter how attractive they may appear 
at the moment. A broker who stands 
well with all officers of an establishment, 
plays golf and runs around with them, 
will often be left out in the cold when a 
change in management personnel by res- 
ignation, death or otherwise takes place 
unless he has made himself valuable by 
giving the right kind of insurance advice 
and service. But if he does that it is 
not easy to displace him. The new out- 
fit will think long and seriously before 
changing its insurance adviser. 

“Time after time I have seen men who 





VINCENT CULLEN 
as_ brokers keep the 
account when the corporation has 
complete change of management. The 
new men want someone to handle their 
surety or insurance affairs upon whom 
they can depend; and the experience of 
the past tells them what to expect in 
the future. 

“There is considerable hokum anyway 

1 beliefs of the power of the Senator's 
son or the cousin of the head of the 
$20,000,000 corporation or the fellow who 
plays bridge with the client taking away 
business from the expert. This is some- 
times done, occasionally with some dis- 
astrous aftermaths, but it requires some- 
thing more than good fellowship, amic- 
ability, popularity and being close to the 
powers that be to make a lasting success 
in production. We all know of public 
men with extensive acquaintances who 
make flops when they go into insurance; 
of popular athletes who cannot make the 
grade as producers. Some of them do 
succeed, but the old saying ‘the king is 
dead; long live the king’ has not lost its 
potency and when a man, who had in- 
fluence in office or in some other realm 
of public attention, enters a new sphere 
—that of salesman—he will very soon 
find out that he is in a serious business 
where lack of training, experience and 
knowledge are tremendous handicaps. In 
the cases where the former celebrities 
succeed as brokers it is because they ser- 
iously tackle their new jobs, wasting as 
little time as possible before they get 
down to the business of acquiring tech- 
nique and learning their stuff.” 


An Estimate from Official of Another 
Company 


knew their stuff 


In giving an estimate of the president 
of the National Surety Corporation an 
officer of another company who has 
known him for many years said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“He has many of the characteristics 
of the crack cavalry rider which he is 
These qualities include a restless energy, 
complete self control, discipline and dar- 
friends or can 


ing. Few men have more 
so quickly break down reserve of the 
other fellow on first contact. It is a 


mistake to place too much emphasis on 
production activities in an estimate of 
him because he is an all round bonding 
and surety man who has had experience 
in many angles of the business and has 
profited by that experience. He knows 
where he is going and is always on the 
way.” 

Mr. Cullen has four children—two girls 
and two boys. His oldest daughter, by 
the way, was born when he was in the 
Army and was crossing the English 
channel, and he did not see her until she 
was eleven months old. His favorite 
recreations are horseback riding, swim- 
ming and yachting on Long Island 
Sound, and he is fortunate enough to 
live three blocks from his yacht club—- 
the Larchmont in Westchester County. 
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Another Passaic Fake Auto 
Accident Ring Broken Up 


Existence of an alleged fake automo 
bile accident ring in Passaic, N. J., which, 
according to the authorities operated on 
the same principle as the one headed by 
Dr. Samuel Lustberg, Passaic physician, 
who is now in State Prison, came to 
light a few days ago with the arraign- 
ment of three men and a woman be- 
fore the Passaic Grand Jury on charges 
of conspiracy. Three other defendants, 
Michael Sabo, John Zabowsky and Isaac 
Greenberg, all of Passaic, have not been 

The indictment which was 
September 22, also names 
John Doe and Robert Roe. 

Those arraigned last week, 
Feir, Clifton; Joseph Posnowski, 
Hravelik, and Miss Katherine 
all ~P were released in 
recounizance 

In the indictment it is charged that the 
defendants conspired August 3, 1931, to 
bring damage suits against Miss Zimmet 
in an effort to cheat and defraud the 
Commercial Casualty. It is alleged they 


apprehended 
handed up 


Samuel 
Walter 
Zimmer, 
their 


assaic, own 


claimed an automobile owned by Miss 
Zimmer and driven by Greenberg, and in 
which Feir was a passenger, had an in- 
tersection accident with an automobil 


owned and operated by Peonowski. It 
claimed by the defendants, accord- 
ing to the indictment, that Poenowski, 
Hravelik, Feir, Sabo, Zabowsky and 
Greenberg were injured in the alleged ac 


Was 


cident 

\s a result of the suits the insurance: 
company, September 28, settled for these 
amounts Feir $75, Poenowski $100, 
Hravelik $50, Sabo $150 and Zabow- 


ski $350. 


Stiff Compensation Deposit 
Bill Introduced in Jersey 


deposit bill 


New Jersey 


\ special compensation 
has been introduced in the 


legislature, which if enacted, will mak 
the future writing of workmen’s com 
pensation in that state almost prohibi 


ive. The bill provides that all casualty 


companies licensed in New Jersey would 


have to deposit with the Department of 
Banking & Insurance marketable securi 
ties up to 100% of the reserve set asick 
for losses suffered upon New Jersey 
risks 

In addition up to 60% of the unearned 
premium reserve on state business would 
have to be deposited, which amount 
would be computed annually by the c 
missioner In event of default of claim 
payment by a company the Insuranc 
Commissioner is empowered to satisf 


the assured from its funds in his custody 


It is felt by the New Jersey Depart 
ment of Banking & Insurance that such 
a deposit law on the statute books is 
necessary in order to avoid in the future 
the plight of many assureds in the stat 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
claims under compensation policies 1s 
sued by the Public Indemnity, Ind 


pendence Indemnity and other concerns 
that have folded up in the past year 


2ND PROCEEDINGS INDEX 
The Casualty Actuarial Socicty is 
planning to publish the Second Index t 
its Proceedings to cover Volume 
XX, comprising Numbers 23 


price will be $3 


Federation 
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son, Ohio manager for the Aetna Affiliat- 
ed Companies, who is national councillor 
of the Federation to the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Francis R. Korns, Des 
\loines, director of the Modern Wood- 


men of America, who brought a message 
froin the newly formed Iowa federation: 
\. C. Tobias, Jr., South Carolina federa- 


tion, who was happy to say that in the 
1933 legislative session in his state no bills 
injurious to insurance were passed; B. G. 
Dawes, Jr., Ohio federation; William M. 
Goodwin, Bethlehem, Pa., trustee, who 
spoke in praise of Homer W. Teamer, 
secretary-manager, Pennsylvania federa- 
tion, and John S. Turn, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies vice-president in New York, 
who spoke for the New York federation. 


lowa Federation Featured in Report 


The feature of Mr. Hutchinson’s an- 
nual report was his constructive com- 
ments on the perfection of a model in- 
surance federation in Towa this year, 
\ hich organization, headed by J. Dillard 
Hall, United States F. & G. manager in 
I)-s Moines, has got off to a fine start 

ith a balanced membership. This Fed- 
eration embraces the Iowa Association 
of Insurance Agents, Des Moines Cas- 
malty & Surety Club (representing 80% 

casualty-surety business in the 
state), and the Iowa Pond Blue Goose, 
ll as groups; the local fire companies, 
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the mutual casualty and mutual fire, hail 
and miscellaneous companies, the recip- 
rocals, fraternals, some of the leading 
accident and health companies, and a 
pleasing number of life companies and 
life agents. Said Mr. Hutchinson: 

“Since the beginning of the Federation 
movement twenty years ago, no state 
unit of the national body has set out 
with as complete a representation of the 
entire insurance business as that in 
lowa, officially completed October 23. It 
has long been the dream of those, who 
in their wisdom founded the Insurance 
Federation movement, to see, in fact, an 
organization such as the name Federa- 
tion implics—a co-ordination of all in- 
surance organizations, companies, and 
agents into one body for the protection 
of the business, and the public for the 
education of the people to a point of 
understanding. 


instance in the 


“In every past, state 
insurance federations have started with 
an unbalanced membership and with 


some branches of the business not repre- 
sented, though since organization, they 
have gathered others in until they are 
now thoroughly cosmopolitan but it re- 
mained for Iowa to start at birth with 
nothing lacking. 

“The addition of this link to the chain 
of insurance federations should be grati- 
fying to insurance interests everywhere, 
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not only because of its strength and ¢ 
pleteness, but also for the reason ra 
Iowa from a legislative viewpoint ha 
been a serious problem. Unless : 
signs fail, if the Iowa Insurance Fel 
eration cannot cope with whatever fu. 
ture situations arise there, nothing can 
Your secretary spent nine weeks in low: 
preparing the groundwork for the insti. 
tution of this to-date model unit, v4 
least the insurance men in Towa Who 
know their troubles, believe they are nov 
on their way ‘out of the wilderness” 
Oklahoma Unit in the Offing — 
_ Mr. Hutchinson also pointed to 4h 
foundation work completed for another 
state federation unit in Oklahoma and 
while it was necessary to defer comple. 
tion of the job there due to lack of tim, 
he said that the leading insurance me, 
in the state are disposed to agree to ge 
together and pull together, keeping jy 
mind the Towa Federation unit as 
example of what can be done. In this 
connection the speaker emphasized: _ 
_ “If the picture of the Iowa Federatiop 
is sufficiently convincing to nation-wid, 
msurance to win proper support and con- 
fidence, a ‘new dawn’ is breaking in fed. 
eration activity. I have taken occasion 
to refer particularly to the Towa accom. 
plishment because I believe it is th 
crowning insurance federation event oj 
the year.” 








The Sign of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Busy DAYS FOR etl A. BEHA 


How National Bureau Gene 
Washington Picture by 


\. Beha, general manager and 
National Bureau of Cas- 
will cele- 


James 
counsel of the 
nalty & Surety 
brate his tenth anniversary in the insur- 
ance business early in 1934. He 
Insurance in this 


Underwriters, 


was Su- 
nerintendent of state 
Smith regime 
before 1930. 
He has been chairman of the board of a 


for two terms in the Al 


taking his present post in 


banking institution, has practiced law and 
early in his career he taught school. 
Thrust into the national Washington 
picture this year by reason of his experi- 
ence, ability and judgment he has been 
n frequent communication with the Ke- 
construction Finance Corporation and is 
a member of its insurance advisory com- 
mittee. 


Long Hours 


Mr. Beha’s working day frequently be- 


gins at 8 o'clock in the morning and does 


not end until midnight or after. It may 


start in his own office where the work 
would keep the ordinary executive busy 
for a full day. And then it might carry 
him to the New York State Insuranc¢ 
Department, compel him to go from there 
to a meeting of the State Board, attend 
a conference having to do with some im- 
portant insurance matter, rushing back 
to his office to check up on the work 
there, and then send him to Washington, 
D. C., to wind up his day on Federal 
advisory board work. 

All of this is an illustration of the 
manner in which the necessary ramifica- 
tions of any business can enmesh a com- 
petent executive. Everything Mr. Beha 
is now doing has for one of its underly- 
ing purposes the betterment of the cas- 
ualty insurance business in the national 
scheme of things. A brief chronology 
will set forth the way in which this has 
been brought about. 

When Mr. Beha became the general 
manager of the Bureau it was thought 
that his duties thereafter were to be 
concerned with the ascertainment of 


proper rates on various casualty lines 
and with the enforcement of certain 
tules for the administration of those 


rates. Of course, it was also expected 
that part of his duty would be to con- 
tinue the friendly relations of the Bureau 
with insurance departments and boards 
of the country and with the agents. But 
that was not half of it. 


Acquisition Cost Duties, Too 


There are two organizations in stock 
casualty insurance which have to do with 
acquisition cost. These are the Confer- 
ence on Acquisition and Field Supervi- 
sion Cost for Casualty Insurance and the 
Conference on Acquisition and Field Su- 
Pervision Cost for Fidelity and Surety 
Business. It is the duty of these two 
Organizations in their respective lines to 
deal with such things as agents’ commis 


sions, inspections costs, service costs, 
taxe s and other expense loadings. They 
doth had been in existence for some 


years, and naturally the Bureau and Mr. 
Beha were interested in everything they 
might do because these costs are part 
of the loading schedule. 

In 1932 Mr. Beha was informed that 


By Wallace 





BEHA 


JAMES A. 


ihe best way for him to evince his in- 
rest was to assume the chairmanship 
multaneously of both organizations. It 
as admitted that he was a busy man, 
Lut it was thought that this would cor- 
relate activities. He accepted. That was 
the first step. 


On Van Schaick Advisory Board 


Business conditions in the country 
placed a very heavy burden on the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in New York 
after 1929. So many intricate problems 
were presented that, at the request of 
Superintendent Van Schaick, Governor 
Lehman of New York arranged a New 
York State Insurance Board, an advisory 


body to assist the Superintendent in 
solving these problems. All of the men 
on this Board were insurance men, of 
course, some of them former superin- 


3eha was named as one 
interregnum ap- 
later 
That 


tendents. Mr. 
of its members. The 
pointments of the Governor were 
made permanent by the legislature. 
was number two. 

As the depression grew deeper the 
question of mortgages arose. Insurance 
companies had long found such securi- 
ties profitable investments until the fi- 
nancial situation made it impossible for 
inortgagors to pay interest or principal. 
Foreclosures did not benefit the situa- 
tion. Many companies acquired non 
productive properties, frozen assets of 
the coldest kind. That situation had to 
be worked out, and Governor Lehman in 


vited Mr. Beha to become a member 
of the State Mortgage Advisory Com 
mittee. 


As a matter of fact, when he pleaded 
that he was already busy, he was drafted 
That was number three. 

Just about that time, 
ington the Reconstruction Finance Co1 
poration, which was facing a situation 
with reference to insurance companics 
identical with that confronting all other 
business, formed an Insurance Advisor, 
Committee. Again Mr..Beha was draft- 
ed for that. work. 

When the N.R.A. got under way mem- 


down in Wash 


eason 


ral Manager Has Been Thrust Into 


of His Ability; His 10th Anni- 


versary in Insurance Coming Early in 1934 


L. Clapp 


bers of the Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee were called frequently to Washing 
ton, and they are still going down there 


Activity on Mortgage Co. Boards 


n recent years title companies and 
mortgage guaranty corporations have 
clected annually to their boards a person 
io represent the Superintendent of In- 
surance. He is called a public repre- 
sentative. Mr. Beha was chosen as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Lawyers Title Corp., which was once the 
Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co., and at 
the same time the Lawyers Mortgag 
Guarantee Corp. chose him for a similar 
place. Both are now in rehabilitation. 
To all excuses that it would take too 
much time the word came that insurance: 
is directly connected with or interwoven 


in all this work. It was another job for 
him. 

Men, in order to continue a life of 
this description, which differs as far 
away from the work day of an ordinary 
executive as is possible to imagine, must 
have the strength, the stamina and th\ 
temperament for intensive work. Mr 


Beha has proved that he poss sses the 
strength and stamina that goes with a 
six-footer, born in the country and raised 
on a farm. He comes from Constable- 
ville, N. Y¥., originally and came to th 
“big city” after he was graduated fro: 
the Cortland State Normal School. H+ 
studied law at New York Law School, 
was graduated and admitted to the Bar 


He engaged in the general practice of 
the law. 
\fter he became of voting age Mr 


Beha was an ardent Democrat. He con- 
tinued his fervor in New York and met 
early one Alfred E. Smith, later to be- 
come the Governor of the state for a 
period of vears. In 1924 when Mr. Smith 


E. V. ROTH PROMOTED 
Ocean Accident Sclocte Him to Be Fidel- 


ity-Surety Manager Succeeding G. L. 
Larkin Now Assistant U. S. Manager 


E. V. Roth is the newly appointed 
fidelity and surety manager in_ the 
United States head office of the Ocean 
\ccident succeeding George L. Larkin, 


who was recently appointed assistant 
United States manager. 

Nearly a dozen years in the service of 
the Ocean Accident Mr. Roth has been 
heretofore in charge of bonding claims 
and will retain supervision over that de- 
partment along with his greater responsi- 
bilities 


AUTO MUTUAL CLAIMS PAID 

Checks have been mailed by the liqui- 
dation bureau of the New York State 
Insurance Department in payment of ap 
proximately $35,000 interest on allowed 
claims filed against the National Auto 
mobile Mutual Casualty in Liquidation 
Such claims have been paid in full. The 
first dividend of 90% was paid to claim 
ants on August 24, 1931, and the 
dividend of 10% on 


second 
September 30, 1932 


GOES INTO BANKRUPTCY 
Covert Robertson, insurance agent in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has entered 
voluntary bankruptcy with 
$24,404 and assets of $7,800 


liabilities of 


necded a Superintendent of Insurance h« 

selected the young lawyer because his 

practice had given him an insight into 

he business. It was a surprise appoint- 
nt but one which was generally con- 
ded at the time to be good. 

\fr. Beha’s administration was signall) 
uccessful, and he won for himself and 
the New York Insurance Department an 
international reputation. He inaugurated 
many important far-reaching reforms in 
all branches of the insurance business, 
some of which were adopted in other 
states. He was a strong influence and a 
forceful administrator 

When Mr. Beha resigned as Superin 
tendent of Insurance in 1928 he expected 
to return to the practice of law. Instead 
he accepted the post as chairman of the 
board of the International (sermanic 
New York City, of which hi 
director since 1927. His Na 
duties began January 1, 


hoe Co., 
had be ena 
tional Bureau 
1930 

Tribute Paid by Former Associate 


The following tribute paid to Mz1 


Beha by a former Department chief ex 
uminer, who served under eight Super- 
intendents of Insurance, indicates the 
opinion generally held of him by th 
casualty-surety fraternity 


‘As Superintendent of Insurance Mr 
Beha made an intensive study of the 
many difficult problems coming befor 
the Department. He was always full 
informed concerning the subject matter 
under discussion at conferences and 11 
this way often obviated 
a rehearing, thus exped 


ment of issues an 








played a most practical and analytical 
mind—and always stood ready to co 
operate with his department chiefs and 
support them without vhen | 





thought their position so 


Kx S. Club Party December 14 


The annual Christmas party) 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York, 
which is the big social event of th: 
holiday season for company execut 
in this organization, will be held 
Thursday evening, December 14, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A _ splendid 
entertainment program is promised 

| In keeping with the annual custom 
there will be no speech-making 





MORE N. J. AUTO DEATHS 


deaths in New Jet 
accidents was set 


\ new high of 142 
sey from automobil« 








in October, according to Motor Vehick 
Commissioner Harold G. Hoffman 

Total automobile fatalities during th 
en months period in the state were 955, 
is compared with 970 in the same period 
ist vea 

Paul Simon, insurance broker at 116 
John Street, who has been nominated tf 
the f the General Brokers 
\ssoc Metropolitan District, 
Inc re than twenty vears 
in He has been on the 
executive comniittes f the association 
for some vears past and is well regarded 
by the fraternity 
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TJ. Falvey’s Business P hilosophy 


Massachusetts Bonding President Has Practiced In Company 
Management What He Has Spread Editorially to Agents; 
Nearly Forty Years In Executive Ranks 


OR more than a quarter of a 
century T. J. Falvey, president of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
Co. of Boston, has given the 
wide-flung agency forces of his organi- 
zation the benefit of his philosophy on 
life and business in the company’s Con- 
centrator, published monthly His 
thoughts have ranged from the Value of 
a Good Name to Self Reliance and Elec- 


surance 3 


tion Campaigns, and they have been 
widely quoted 

Particularly during the past two de 
pression years Mr. Falvey has hit the 


mark with philosophical, common sens¢ 
editorials which all men who are not 
quitters can take to heart and by which 


they can profit \ carefully selected 
group of such messages follow 
Value of a Good Name 
(March, 1931) 

A good name is not only spiritually to 
be desired but also is an asset leading 
on to fortune Energy devoted to the 
building of a business will in the end 
go all for naught unless hand-in-hand 
with energy go an ability and honest 
purpose to serve and meet all obliga- 
tions squarely. Let us add to and fortify 
our good name, already earned, by an 


ever increasing devotion to the interests 


of our customers 
# * * 


Collections 
(June, 1932) 


If we accept unquestioningly the dic- 


tum that collections are slow it only 
serves to make them slower. If we say 
that certain classes of business are not 
now to be had we contribute to shrink- 
age of writings in those lines. If we fix 


in our minds the thought that retrogres- 
sion in volume of business is inevitable 
we thus impose a further restraint 
against progress. 

We must abhor such tendencies. We 
must be neither placid nor resigned in 
the face of generally accepted ideas. We 
must inquire, search and investigate for 
ourselves and thus rise above the level 
of a mass psychology 

* * » 


A Balanced Summer Regime 
(July, 1932) 


Intense and unremitting effort right 
through the Summer might be harm- 
ful to our wellbeing and cause mental 


fatigue, defeating the object of the striv- 


ing. Equally to be avoided, however, is 
a listless lack of effort throughout the 
season in contradistinction to a_ well 


1 clearly defined vacation p« 


Seek tl rejuvenating effects and 
cleat \ to be derived from a com- 
plete surcease of customary endeavor for 
i fixed t | lank this, be fore and 
after, with concentration upon the op 
portuniti for building business in the 
St time. J] a balanced regime 

} 1 that the third quarter of 
th ar may be productive of happiness, 
health and business progress 





Impressive 1933 Record 


_ To prove that the business philosophy of T. J. Falvey is not just a 
fictitious fairy tale the following figures impressively point to the record 
of the Massachusetts Bonding for the first three quarters of this depres- 


sion year: 


Net premiums written of $9,088,203 were an increase of $1,281,223 over 
Losses and loss expense paid for the nine months 


the same period of 1932. 





of 1933 of $4,671,021 were a decrease of $373,535 over the 1932 period. Dis- 
bursements, $8,047,426, were a decrease of $451,567 for 1933 over 1932. Gain 
in income over disbursements to the end of September was $1,632,789. 

In addition claim reserves as of September 30, 1933, of $5,247,525 were 


centage of acquisition, management, and all other expense, to premiums 


an increase of $723,852 over the December 31, 1932, figure, while the per- | 


written for the first nine months of 1933 was 34.23% as compared with 
37.81% for the same period of the past vear, a decrease in 1933 over 1932 
The percentage of total outgo to total income for the nine- 
month period of 1933 was 84.80% as compared with 102.12%, the gain in 


of 3.58%. 


favor of 1933 being 17.32%. 


From the reserve angle, excluding reserve for contingencies, the total 
reserves as of September 30, 1933, were $10,985,927 as compared with total 
reserves of $9,325,857 at the close of 1932, making an increase in reserves 
for the nine months period of $1,660,069, which was more than the net 
i The company’s cash position as of September 30, 

1933, was $1,302,420, a gain of $583,156 over December 31, 1932, and collec- 

tions were distinctly more favorable being shown at $9,427,068 for the nine 

months of 1933, an increase of $1,490,430 over the 1932 period. 
At no time throughout the four years of depression has the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding borrowed a dollar from any source nor has the com- 


increase in premiums. 


pany sold securities to pay claims. 


December 31, 1930, it was the only full line casualty-surety company not to 


show an underwriting loss. 





Campaign Speeches Are Over! 
(November, 1932) 


thankful that 
ing campaign speeches no 
longer echo through the land. We have 
been diverted and made unconsciously 
hesitant or even fearful. All that is past 
and we can and should now get down to 
business. By assiduous pursuit of our 
normal affairs we shall be doing a 
patriotic duty and contributing to the 
recovery which is under way. 


The Climb of 1933 
(January, 1933) 

Our feet the ladder and now 
we must climb toward a worthy record 
of accomplishment for 1933. None of 
the waiting attitude which has afflicted 
business must remain in us. We shall 
take conditions as they are, seize present 
opportunities and strive earnestly to 
make new opportunities when possible. 

Conditions may improve. Industry 
may quicken. We may even exceed our 
expectations but our calculations are on 
actual conditions now in sight. Climbing 
means real effort and we intend to climb. 
Plenty of effort is the prescription for 


this year. 
S -»@ 


Let us be the resound- 


alarums of 


are on 


success 


Fine Sentiments as Poor Excuses 
(February, 1933) 


He who proclaims that material suc- 
cess is not the most important thing in 
life may be asserting a fine sentiment or 


For nine consecutive years ending 








resorting to a poor excuse. Unless we 
exercise our faculties—make use of en- 
ergy and abilities—we may find that we 
have “gone to seed” both mentally and 
physically and thus be in no condition 
for enjoyment of life in its higher 
aspects. Let us not look for excuses but 
be at peace with our own consciences 
in the knowledge that we are doing our 
full duty to ourselves and our associates. 
es @ 


A Call for Action! 
(March, 1933) 

A wet blanket of uncertainty has been 
lifted by the swift-moving events of early 
March. Action is the order of the day 
and the clarion call for “forward march” 
has sounded. Every patriotic citizen will 
Let us by ambitious effort, con- 
fidence and forward planning do our 
parts in contributing towards the spirit 
of a new progress. 

;+ & ss 

Disseminators of Bad Tidings 

(April, 1933) 


Disseminators of bad tidings are often 
the unwitting tools of deliberate propa- 
gandists whose intent is evil. We have 
an clement of society, hostile to the es- 
tablishéd order, maliciously starting tales 
reflecting upon American institutions and 
affairs. In listening to these unsup- 
ported stories and repeating them the 
gossip and the rumor-monger aids in the 
destructive work. 

Let us listen to no sorry tales unless 


respond. 
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the proofs are furnished to substantiate 
them. Above all, let us wish our com- 
petitors well and exhibit that faith in the 
stability of the surety and casualty 
world which we know will be justified in 
the fullness of time and in the construc- 
tive period which our country has now 
entered. 
* * * 


A Happy Medium 
(May, 1933) 


As Purveyors of Insurance we are con- 
fronted by a triple duty, with all three 
points accentuated at the moment. We 
must producers in every proper 
way to build up their business. We must 
serve in every reasonable way those 
seeking the protection of insurance. We 
must protect the company and its pol- 
icyholders by a wise selection and safe- 
guarding of risks. 

The eagerness of the producer may 
seem to clash with the caution of the 
underwriter, but there is a happy medium 
which we aim to strike and thus fulfill 
our triple obligation. Patience, co-opera- 
tion and open-mindedness will spell suc- 
It is for each of us to do his part. 

* 


assist 


cess. 
ob 


Ignorance May Not Be Bliss 
(August, 1933) 


We may agree that “where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” but not 
that ignorance of present conditions, as 
affecting the underwriting of our busi- 
ness, would fall within that category. The 
present and the immediate future call 
for careful study of swift-moving events 
and the exercise of unusual care in the 
selection and safeguarding of risks. 

With more business available from 
which to make selection the indications 
are for progress and increased volume 
and an urgent demand for cautious un- 
derwriting. The prospect is encourag- 
ing but we must look for “bliss” from a 
wise study and consideration of condi- 
tions at a time when “ignorance” would 
constitute the “folly.” 

* % 


Self-Reliance 
(September, 1933) 
Self-reliance is an ingrained trait of 
the American character which might 
nevertheless lose some of its vigor 
through exaggerated expectation 0! 
benefits from present governmental ac- 
tivities. We should be sure that we are 
not, consciously or unconsciously, ex- 
pecting too much in the way of gratul-| 
tous benefit without the full measure 01} 
effort required in the past. 
The final quarter of this year affords} 
an opportunity for us to acquire a large} 
increase in volume of good business 
without sacrificing the requirements 0! 
safe underwriting. Let us be sure that 
we exert the effort necessary to realizt 
upon the opportunity. 
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S/ CT DA vements increase the danger of skidding. Cautious driv- 
iP t | ing is essential. 


Accident Insurance is necessary for those 





who ride in automobiles. Not one of your 






clients or prospects wants to be in an accident 






but if one occurs it is comforting to know you 






have done your part. Particularly if you have 






































supplied Accident Insurance in The Travelers 


which provides benefits as long as the dis- 


ability continues. 

















The Travelers Insurance Company 
R The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
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Sonsof Prominent Insurance Men 
Charles Page, W. T. Selbach and James Cairns With Hartford 


Accident and Indemnity in San Francisco 


Three sons of prominent Pacific Coast 
insurance men are associated with the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, San 
Francisco. The manager of the Pacific 
Department is Joy Lichtenstein, vice- 
president. They are William Taylor Sel- 
bach, son of B. O. Selbach of Selbach & 
Deans, general agency; James Cairns 
son of Edw. T. Cairns, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund; and Charles Page, 
son of Charles R. Page, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund 


Charles Page 


Charles Page was born in San Fran- 
cisco and lived there until 1919 when he 
moved to New York City where he re- 
mained until 1922 when he entered Yale 
from which college he was graduated in 
1926 

He entered the employ of the Insur- 
ance Co. of North America at the home 
office in Philadelphia in bre ragetsct 1926, 
spending the following eight months in 
the various divisions of = home office 
marine department. In June of 1927 he 
was transferred to the New York marine 
office for continued training in each de- 
partment there until ames, 1928, 
when after a short visit to the Western 
Pennsylvania Department, Pittsburgh, he 
went to the office of the North Amer- 
ica’s Canadian managers—Robert Hamp- 
son & Son, Ltd., at Montreal. The fol- 
lowing two years were spent there in 
the underwriting of ocean and inland 
marine risks 

In March, 1930, Mr. Page returned 
the New York marine office to engage 
in inland marine underwriting and re- 
mained there until October, 1931, when 
he resigned from the North America or- 
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Wm. T. 
Selbach 


James 
Cairns 


Charles 
Page 


ganization to enter the service of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. at 
its Pacific Department in San Francisco. 
Since his return to California he has 
spent some time in each of the casualty 
departments and is now in the surety 
and fidelity underwriting department. 
James Cairns 
James Cairns was born in Westfield, 





N. J. He lived in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton until he entered Lawrenceville 
School at Lawrenceville, N. J., where he 
was graduated in 1927, going to Yale 
the same year, and graduating from 
there with the class of 1931. 

While in Yale he took an active part 
in athletics and also the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps, graduating with a 
commission as lieutenant in the field ar- 
tillery 

After graduation he returned to San 
Francisco and shipped aboard one of the 
vessels of the McCormick Steamship Co. 
spending seven months in travel on the 
Pacific Coast and South American serv- 
ice of this line. 

After his return to San Francisco he 
entered the employ of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity in August of 1932, 
starting in the accounting department 


reserve. 


and he is now in the automobile under- ° 


department. 


W. T. Selbach 


writing 


William Selbach was born in Den- 
ver; moved to California when only a 
few months of ag a from the 
University of Sains California. He 
then entered the employ of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity where he has 
been for the past two years. 

Mr. Selbach has spent some time in 
the automobile and accounting depart- 
ments and is now engaged in the com- 
pensation underwriting department. 


KILL STATE SURETY FUND BILL 


Concerted action by agents in Penn- 


svlvania in protesting to legislators 
bill providing for a state 
surety fund, has resulted in the bill be- 
ing “indefinitely buried” in the 
committee of the state senate. 

This bill, which had passed the house, 
called for a surety bond fund to insure 
all state employes except. members of 
the treasury department. 


against the 


financ¢ 
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MIDDLE STATES CASUALTy 


New Oklahoma Company Headed by 
J. N. Parsons; Has $100,000 Capi- 
tal; Now Writing Business 
Organization has been completed of 
the Middle States Casualty with J, n 
Parsons of Oklahoma City as its pregj- 
dent. The company has been licensed 
by the State Insurance Board to write 
automobile liability, property damage. 
collision on a burglary and 

theft and plate glass insurance 

The new organization is the outgrowth 
of the former Midwest Indemnity, 
founded by the late Colonel William if 
Taylor. It will operate as a stock com- 
pany with authorized capital of $100,000, 
$51,000 of which has already been sub- 
scribed. Surplus is listed at $15,000, 

President Parsons is widely known in 
insurance circles of Texas and the South- 
west. He was for several years presi- 
dent of the Federal Surety of Houston, 

John C. Mondie, former owner of the 
John C. Mondie Oil & Gas Co., is vice- 
president, and H. W. Treckell, former 
manager of Swift & Co., at Oklahoma 
City, is secretary-treasurer. In addi- 
tion to the official staff the board of 
directors includes John J. Sloan and H 
F. Tracey, both Oklahoma City capital- 
ists 

The company will begin writing busi- 
ness immediately 


Disposition Counts! 


The Bee and the Spider visit the same 
flower—one brings away honey, the other 
poison. The Bee has the sweeter dis- 
position. Disposition counts in business 

From Untted States Casualty Bulletin 

J. Lehrenkrauss’ Sons, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn is making good progress as borough 
agents of the Sun Indemnity for all cas- 
ualty lines. This agency, one of the old- 
est and best in Brooklyn and celebrating 
its fifty-fifth anniversary this year, for- 
merly represented the company in 1927 
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Home Office: 90 John Street, New York 
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COL. A. L. MCCORMACK: 


A Public 


Spirited Agency Leader Whose 


Influence Has Been Felt Throughout Mid-West 


McCormack, president, 
Charles L. Crane Agency Co., St. Louis, 
is one of the most public spirited insur- 
ance men in the Middle West, as. well as 
being a leader in business life. His career 
has been so colorful and so crowded with 
activity that The Eastern Underwriter 
asked one of his close friends to give in 
his own language the high spots. Among 
other companies Col. McCormack’s agency 
represents the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. as general agents and has 
the general agency of the life department, 
Travelers. The story follows: 

Even a tabloid biography 
serve accepted forms wherefore it is now 
recited that Alphonsus Ligouri Thomas 
\McCormack first saw the light of day in 
St. Louis rising forty years ago. Exam- 
ined in the light of maturity, Alphonsus 
Ligouri Thomas McCormack is a tri- 
umph of euphony but distinctly a handi- 
cap to a belligerent youngster whose 
“cane” rang all the changes on the name 
until numerous sanguinary battles won 
him the right to become—and remain— 
plain “Al.” 

Having the normal small boy’s pro- 
found aversion to soap and water, and 
comb and brush, those early years were 
further embittered by his devoted moth- 
er’s fantastic insistence upon frequent 
scrubbings and curryings. Yet it was 
this same outraged youngster who was 
presently to vindicate in true Horatio 
Alger fashion the thousands of mothers 
who daily turn deaf ears to the passion- 
ate protests of their grubby small sons. 

At twelve years of age, economic 
pressure impelled young Al to find him- 
self a job which resulted in his donning 
the uniform of a Postal Telegraph mess- 
enger boy and for the next two years 
he was attached to that company’s office 


Col. A. L. 


should pre- 


in the Pierce Building. 
One day a local agent, whose office 
was also in the Pierce Building, found 


he needed an office boy and had the in- 
spiration that one might be found in the 
ranks of the Postal Telegraph messen- 
yer boy Ss. 


Well-Scrubbed Face Landed a Job 


Going down to the lobby his attention 
was attracted to the one youngster whose 
face was clean and hair well brushed— 
and so Al McCormack was inducted into 
the insurance business by virtue of his 
mother’s determination that her son 
should present a well-scrubbed face to 
the world however abhorent the process 
might be to Al himself. 

Whether you call it luck or a fertui- 
tous concatenation of circumstances, the 
result was that the insurance business 
promptly discovered itself to him as the 
one business in which he wanted to re- 
main. 

\t sixteen, and to his way of thinking 
already a veteran, he became a map clerk 
in the home office of the American Cen- 
tral at St. Louis. Then followed various 
other clerical jobs until in 1914 he was 
appointed manager of the loss depart- 
ment. In 1915 he left the American 
Central to go to the St. Louis branch 
ot the Western Adjustment Co., where 
he remained for six years. 

In 1921 he decided that some field work 
Was necessary to round out his experi- 
ence and so went to Ohio for the Ameri- 
can Central Fire and worked for three 
years as special agent. 

_In 1924 the Charles L. Crane Agency 
Co. of St. Louis, one of the oldest and 
biggest general agencies in the Middle 
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West, looked about for a young, alert 
insurance man of the executive type, and 
after carefully combing the field invited 
Al McCormack to become vice-president 
of that agency. There followed eight 
years of active work appropriately re- 
warded in January, 1933, by his election 
to the presidency of that same institu- 
tion. 

His associates will tell you that Colonel 
Al McCormack finds time to interest 
himself in numerous civic, political, ath- 
letic and social activities because he nev- 
er permits himself to become submerged 
in details. 

Perhaps that is because having worked 
his way through every department in the 
business and being familiar with routine 
he has learned how and where he may 
wisely delegate authority. His method 
is to select the right man, clothe him 
with proper authority and hold him ac- 
countable for results. The history and 
standing of the Crane agency seems to 
prove that method sound. 


Champion Swimmer and Golfer 

During all the years of intense con- 
centration on business Al McCormack 
has, nevertheless, found time to continue 
and actively participate in sundry ath- 
letic events for which his Herculean phy- 
sique so admirably fits him. In the years 
1915, °16, °17 and 718 he participated in 
the National Open Ten Mile Swims of 
the American Athletic Union, the course 
on most occasions being from the Chain 
of Rocks to the Eads Bridge in the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

As a member of the Missouri Athletic 
Club he has, as a matter of course, been 
active on the wrestling, boxing and hand 
ball teams, interspersed by golf at the 
Norwood Hills Country Club and hunting 
and fishing in his much beloved Ozark 
Mountains. 

If intimate details are of interest, it 
may be said that Al McCormack neither 
smokes nor drinks but practices those 
virtues so unobtrusively that he is never 
conspicuous. 

As the largest rivers seem to flow by 
the biggest cities, so- does distinction 
seem to gravitate naturally toward the 
man best fitted for it. So honors come 
readily to Al McCormack, but when a 
real responsibility is ‘implied he always 
finds time to discharge the obligation 


with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his sponsors. 

He is past president and most loyal 
Cander of the Mississippi Valley Pond 
of the Blue Goose. He is now president 
of the Missouri Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, president of the St. Louis 
Board of Fire Underwriters and director 
of numerous mercantile and financial in- 
stitutions. 

But always, whether attending the 
Kentucky Derby at Louisville in the en- 
tourage of Mayor Dickmann of St. 
Louis; whether clad in swim trunks fish- 
ing in Ozark streams for small mouth 
black bass or at the state’s capitol, glit- 
tering in the dress uniform of a Colonel 
of the Governor's staff, Al McCormack 
remains always plain, forthright, unaf- 
fected Al McCormack. 


National Bureau Summons 
Wines, Liquors from Exile 


Wines and liquors have been summon- 
cd from exile by casualty insurance com- 
panies allied in the National Bureau of 


Casualty & Surety Underwriters. After 
December 1 according to James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel, the legal- 


ized beverages will be restored to pro- 
tection under residence burglary policies. 
RKeduced rates and broader coverages for 
private and commercial wine and liquor 
stocks have been developed by the bur- 
glary and robbery underwriters. 

Since prohibition liquor has been pro- 


tected only when legally acquired and 
openly declared in the policy. In the 
future no declaration will be necessary, 


the beverages being considered “personal 
property common in 
ally.” 

Government supervision will reduce 
burglary and robbery hazards of ware- 
house operators, distillers and dealers, 
Mr. Beha pointed out. As a result, rat- 
ing classifications for these risks have 
been scaled lower and consequent reduc 
tions in premium rates ranging from 63 
to 33% according to territory have been 
promulgated. <A special classification fo1 


residences gener- 





beer risks has been created, but the 
beverage still remains in the non-intoxi 
cating group 


DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Hartford Steam 


Boiler have voted the customary extra 
dividend of 20 cents a share which 
was paid I)ecember 1 to stockholders 
of record November 23. This makes 


payments for the year $1.80 a share. 


NOT NEW ‘EVIDENCE 
Affidavits by insurance department 
officials as to the meaning of certain 
clauses in an insurance policy are not 
“new evidence” under an attempt to gain 


a new hearing, Judge Steuer of the 
City Court, New York County, has held 
in St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity v. Fred- 


“Such evidence is 


erick W. Huber, Inc 
not newly discovered as there is nothing 
to show it was not available at any 
time,” said Judge Steuer. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Co. of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 
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What’s Ahead For Accident & Health 


Too Many Experiments Curse Of 
The Personal Accident Business 


The author, over-twenty-five years in the accident and health field, speaks his 
mind frankly on the present situation and, as to the future, urges that the time has 
come to inject a New Deal in this business, a step which cannot be taken by the 
underwriters, he says, but by company executives. Mr. Mountrey tells why he is 
critical of the medical reimbursement feature in its present form and of the total 
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disability clause. 


By Andrew J]. Mountrey, 


Manager, Accident and Health Dept., Standard Surety and Casualty 


In a brilliant summarization of the pro- 
clivities of the accident business, recently 
presented before the annual convention 
of the Industrial Insurers Conference by 
Harold Rk. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, he expressed the thought 
that success in the insurance business 
depends mostly upon accurate calcula- 
tions of future trends. While there are 
times when the most astute calculator 
may encounter defeat through the sud- 
den rise of unexpected vicissitudes which 
are beyond human control, Mr. Gordon’s 
comment is nevertheless well founded, 
particularly as concerns the business of 
accident insurance. 

That our business has always suffered 
from the want of accurate calculations is 
indisputable, for to this day we have no 
published statistics to the best of my 
knowledge to guide us in drafting pol- 
icies or computing premiums. Despite 
the yearly crop of innovations which 
have tended to increase the liability un- 
der accident policies, because of the ab- 
sence of such data, it seems to have been 
impossible for the majority of companies 
to develop profitable policies or rates. 
As a result, if through the ingenuity of 
some underwriter a new coverage ar- 
rived, it was immediately adopted by the 
companies free of charge. A glaring ex- 
ample is the airplane coverage which is 
now given gratis by most companies. 


Recent Action to Increase Premium Cost 


Occasionally an attempt has been made 
by this or that company to increase the 
cost of accident insurance but not until 
recently was this important feature the 
subject of concerted action. For a long 
time the aim has been to produce “vol- 
ume” rather than “profits” and to that 
end one innovation has followed another, 
culminating in the so-called fifty-seven 
varieties. “Beat the other fellow,” has 
been the cry of the hour. Anything that 
would stand out as a superior coverage 
was inserted in the policy. As one cried, 
“This is the best policy, because it ac- 
cumulates indefinitely,” another shouted, 
“Don’t mind him. It is we who have the 
best, because it pays double indemnity,” 
while a third exclaimed, “They are both 
behind the times; we pay triple indem- 
nity.” “Hooey,” ranted another; “we 
have a quadruple policy”; and “Boloney,” 
said still another; “we have the quin- 
tuple form.” “But why buy any of them? 
Here’s a non-cancellable policy, the best 
ever.” 

“That’s a lemon,” screamed another 
still; “it doesn’t pay anything for the 
first two weeks. Why don’t you buy ours 
which pays for the first day and for life- 
time? Here’s a dandy, the very thing 
you need if you drive a car; it pays dou- 
ble indemnity if you are hurt while rid- 
ing in a private automobile. Or, better 
still, why not buy a policy with the new 
insuring clause? You see, all other pol- 
icles require that you must have an acci- 
dent before you can collect, but under 
this form all you have to do is to pull 
a hair out of your nose, or squeeze a 
pimple on your face, and in comes the 
check from the company 

“Perhaps you wish a policy that will 
pay you without question for 52 weeks 
when you cannot work at your occupa- 
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tion and for lifetime if you cannot work 
at any occupation? Oh, do you wish a 
policy that covers everything? If you 
do, then take the medical reimbursement 
policy, because that one pays from soup 
to nuts.” 

Unbelievable as it may seem, this has 
been the American paradox of accident 
insurance. For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury the vicious circle has been experi- 
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nents, experiments, and more 
ments. Guided by expediency rather than 
by principle we sought the solution of 
one problem by the creation of a more 
difficult one. For over a quarter of a 
century we have been sitting on the 
painted horses of the merry-go-round 
endeavoring to catch the brass ring. 


Medical Reimbursement—An Aladdin’s 
Lamp? 


The latest innovation—and let us hope 
it.is the last—is the medical reimburse- 
ment form. Besides paying the usual 
weekly indemnity, the policy contem- 
plates reimbursement for whatever ex- 
penses the insured may incur during a 
period of disability. He may carry as 
much medical reimbursement coverage 
as he can afford to buy. He may buy it 
all in one company or several companies. 
When the accident occurs he is free to 
obtain the best surgeon, the best hos- 
pital, the most efficient night and day 
nurse, and every other medical service he 
may wish. When the bills are presented 
for payment the company cannot even 
question the fees that may be claimed 
for such services. 

Would a more perfect Aladdin’s lamp 
be hard to find? Is it a safe policy for 
any company to sell? Here’s what a vet- 
eran accident underwriter thinks of it. 
“What will one of those well known pol- 
icyholders do, for instance, when the doc- 
tor gives him a bill for $500? Will he 
go to his doctor and say, “Why only 
$500? Make it $1,000 and I will split it 
with you.” What are the doctors going 
to do when they find that no matter 
what their bill is, the insurance company 
will pay it?” 

One or t,.0 companies have sought a 
solution of this problem by restricting 
the coverage to a fixed rate per day for 
hospitalization and nurse attendance, and 
a certain amount for each medical visit 
and surgeon’s fee, but since this modifi- 
cation does not in any way prevent the 
insured from obtaining whatever limits 
he may wish in other companies, the 
danger of over-insurance continues to re- 
main. There was hope that the use of 
a prorating clause would eliminate this 
evil, but since the Insurance Departments 
have refused to permit the use of such 
clause on the ground that the reimburse- 
ment feature does not come under the 
head of indemnity, it is probable that as 
soon as the companies now writing it 


Freak Risks Increasing In London 


Many odd coverages from all parts of 
the world are being placed in London. 
Some of the most novel of these insur- 
ances were discussed in a newsy story 
in the London “People” recently. The 
case was mentioned of a man who owned 
a shop in the shadow of the London 
Monument—erected in memory of the 
Great Fire—and who insured himself 
against the risk of the famous pillar 
falling on his shop! 

There was another novel insurance 
when Roger Chetwode presented the in- 
fant daughter of Anthony and Lady 
Veronica Hornby with a policy as a 
christening gift. Thanks to this unusual 
present, the child will receive £250 when 
she reaches her eighteenth birthday. Gift 
policies are no novelties on this side of 
the water. 

Another unusual policy is for £100,000 
which a Birmingham radio firm has 
taken out on one of its experts—paying 
£2,500 annually against the risk of losing 
him. 

The scheme announced by the English 
Golf Union to safeguard players by in- 
suring them against risks like damage to 
caddies or pedestrians and similar acci- 
dents has focussed attention anew upon 
unusual policies connected with sport- 
ing risks. Apropos of golf, of course, 


there is the celebrated instance of Gene 
Sarazen, who took out a policy claimed 
to be for $250,000, of which $100,000 cov- 
ered his hands alone. 

Another recent example of a spectacu- 
lar sporting coverage was when the Ar- 
senal football team, champions of the 
sritish Football League, was indemnified 
against the risk to the tune of £10,000 
before starting out on a European tour. 
_The acting profession, of course, con- 
tinues to provide the bulk of freak poli- 
cies. Not so very long ago the man- 
agement of a London theater insured the 
teeth of all its chorus girls for £10,000. 
This was done after one girl had fallen 
from the stage into the orchestra and 
chipped a tooth. 

A large theatrical policy was that of 
Fay Marbe, the Australian musical 
comedy star, said to have safeguarded 
her legs by insuring them for approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Angela Joyce—“Miss 
England” in the international beauty 
contest of 1930—insured herself from the 
crown of her blonde head to the tips of 
her toes for a very handsome sum—but 
the office which accepted the risk re- 
fused to insure her flat or property on 
the grounds that an actress from that 
point of view was a bad risk. 

“They told me that actresses were con- 


experi- 
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have had enough, this innovation will 
also pass out of the picture. 

Because for years the companies haye 
advertised it as such, the layman’s yn. 
derstanding of “total” disability has aj. 
ways been inability to work at his own 
particular occupation. The new total dis- 
ability clause responds to this common 
lay understanding only to the extent of 
52 weeks. Beyond that period further 
coverage is applicable only when the in- 
sured is unable to perform “any” kind 
of work for wage or profit. Considering 
that the permanent loss of use of the 
right hand might spell economic ruin for 
anyone whose occupation demands the 
constant use of his hands, such as den- 
lists, surgeons, pharmacists, draughts- 
men, engineers, etc., or what it would 
mean to a man engaged in the field of 
sales, or any other business man, for that 
matter, to suffer serious facial disfigure- 
ment through a fire, an explosion or other 
accident, one wonders if the time has 
not arrived for the much-lauded commer- 
cial accident policy to find its way to the 
waste basket. If after all these years of 
experimentation the most we can offer 
under a commercial accident policy to a 
professional or business man is protec- 
tion for 52 weeks, then they, as well as 
ourselves, had better buy industrial pol- 
icies which protect at least for three or 
four years. 

Surely, no one with a grain of com- 
mon sense would buy such a policy if he 
but understood what those tiny but im- 
portant words “his” and “any” imply. 
Certainly no salesman worthy of the 
name would be so foolish as to prejudice 
h’s own interests by explaining the dif- 
f.rence between “his” occupation and 
“any” occupation. Human nature does 
not function that way. The chances are 
a thousand to one he will either remain 
discreetly silent on that point of cover- 
ave or put the sale over with some plaus- 
ible sales talk. Ultimately, however, the 
company will have to answer. If the 
insured were deceived at the time of sale, 
when the claim arises he will sue, and 
we know too well in what light this lay 
ignorance of policy phraseology is held 
by the courts. 

The clause was patterned after the dis- 
ability clause in life insurance policies. 
We know what has happened to the life 
companies. If we are in doubt as to the 
court’s interpretation of “total disability” 
we need only to refer to the report pre- 
sented by Wendell M. Strong at the an- 
nual meeting of the Actuarial Society of 
America, held in 1931, or to the report 
presented by Lewis A. Stebbins at the 
1931 convention of the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel. A care- 
ful reading of the decisions contained in 
these reports will convince the most op- 
timistic person that the courts are bound 
to accord to the accident companies the 
same treatment that was accorded to the 
life companies. 

Clearly, therefore, this clause is as 
harmful to the company as it is to the 
insured. Under the first part the hard- 
ship falls on the insured; under the sec- 
ond part it falls on the company ten-fold. 
Except as it may keep off an occasional 
malingerer, it fails miserably to serve as 
a protective armor where a_ fractured 
back or skull results in paralysis or in- 
sanity. Whether the average company 
can afford to contemplate liabilities which 

(Continued on Page 106) 


sidered to be careless,” Miss Joyce said, 
“as they left their flats unoccupied for 
long periods and had all kinds of people 
visiting them.” 

Other notable instances of freak cov- 
erages include that of the Fat Lady in 
the circus against the risk of becoming 
thin, the “living skeleton” against getting 
fat, and the French actress against her 
hat being blown overboard during an 
Atlantic crossing—it was covered with 
jewels. Margita Aikven, the Swedish 
actress, insured her eyes against possible 
impairment or disfigurement for £50,000 
following an important film contract. 
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This recognition has become the turbine of modern industrial expansion, 
the dynamo of modern advertising, and its sale machinery. 


A few years ago a motorist apologized when he asked for water for his 
He had to find the bucket and do the filling himself. Today, 


oe radiator. , 
ace attendants check the water, wipe the windshield, inquire about inflating 

wh: the tires. 

= We ourselves are selling insurance on the appeal of safeguarding happiness, 

rotec- of protecting against misfortune while we enact our own life dramas of 

ye work, play and family advancement. 

ee or Voltaire was once handed a page from Jean Jacques Rousseau in which the 

- citizen of Geneva had written vigorously against the philosopher. Voltaire 

+ im read it and called Rousseau an infamous scoundrel that “should get a 
mply. beating.” 

—_ “Well,” remarked one of those present, “I know for certain that Rousseau 

"and will call upon you tomorrow. He has been expelled and will ask you to 

does help him find a refuge. What are you going to do about it?” 


S are 

ae “Do about it!” cried Voltaire. “Why! I will take him by the hands and I 
will bring him into my room, and I will say to him: “There is my bed, the 

best in the house. Lie down and sleep and rest. Stay with me all your life 
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if you feel like it. I want you to be happy! 


We have humanized and personalized our agent-relationships. We believe 




















held ene 2 ; 
, that a congenial agency-representation is the first step to insurance success— 

i for our field friends, as well as for ourselves. 

: It is not sophistry then to say that the measure of an insurance company’s 

ility” success is the acceptance of its policies by its agents. If in this we have 

lyod excelled others, then we are entitled to the distinction that goes to any 

ty of winner. 

port ; ; ; 

| oa Agents seeking a congenial as well as profitable representation are invited 

are- to ask about our franchise. 
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Standard of Values In Accident 
Field Established By New Program 


who will observe 
and whose early 


The author, 


field next year 


of Personal Accident & Health 


his thirtieth anniversary 
was with the 
this article to the changes of vast importance which have taken place in the 
accident business since the standardization progr 
Underwriters. He 


raining 


in the accident and health 
calls attention in 
personal 
ram wag inaugurated by the Bureau 
feels that company executives 


Travelers, 


should be gratified that the business has now been stabilized as to coverage and 
rates, leaving only selection of risks and of producers as the criterion of a favor- 
able experience 

> ; 

By Ray L. Hills, 

Assistant Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 
Changes of vast importance have taken mon practice and fair value for the pre- 

place in personal accident insurance. The —mium. a benefits are properly 
adoption of a new program was most’ charged in experience to weekly indem- 
general in the commercial field, and as nity. 
that branch of the business particularly It was often eer et evident 


applies to the casualty companies it 
should be gratifying to the executives 
that accident business has been stabilized 
in coverage and rates, leaving only se- 
lection of risks and of producers as the 
criterion of a favorable experience. 

The standard accident policy has been 
called the most nepanal development 
in the new program. But absolute stand- 
ardization of benefits could never be suc- 
cessful in a line of personal protection 
designed to meet the needs of various 
types of individuals. 

These policies were put out as advisory 
forms, and although quite generally 
adopted, should be considered standard 


only in the sense that at last there is 
established a standard of values in the 
relation of coverages and costs from 


which all practicable and reasonable va- 
riations can be measured. 


Importance of Standard Values 


Formerly when a new policy was drawn 
it was matched against types generally 
issued in the same field. There was a 
free play of imagination and ideas and 
a continual effort to cater to sales at- 
tractiveness. The coverage gradually ex- 
panded to a point where profit vanished. 


Even underwriters of conservative in- 
clinations were forced to follow the pop- 
ular forms. There was no way of ad- 
vancing the idea that frills are non-es- 


sential, that a policy is only a piece of 
paper, and that it is the service behind 
the contract that will best promote a 
normal, healthy growth in volume and 
the continued support of the better 


types of policyholders and 
Promises were featured; 
was assumed. 

The setting up of a standard of values 
is of paramount importance in the new 
program. Incidentally, the largest pool- 
ing of statistics probably ever considered 


producers. 
performance 


in the accident business determined fair 
rates for this type of coverage. “Fifty 
million dollars can’t be wrong 

A book could be written on the insur- 
ing clause; in fact, such a book by Martin 
P. Cornelius, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Casualty already has run into 
the fourth edition. But a few years ago 
there was a tendency to “monkey” with 


the keystone of the policy, conceived ap- 
parently for competitive propaganda, 
judging by what was published, and if it 
had persisted more Ame would be re- 
quired. Fortunately the new program 
has stopped the selling of words and en- 
couraging agents to interpret the policies 
of their competitors. The eae tested 
clause prevails 
Allocation of Specific Benefits 

A constructive RE eer rege nt is the 
allocation of specific benefits for 
limbs or = in terms of weekly in- 
demnity instead of a proportion of the 
tested 4 sum, thus definitely fixing the 
principal sum as a death benefit. The 
payments for limbs or sight are only an 
arbitrary commutation of disability ben- 
efits in an amount determined by com- 


loss of 


that on the old plan of having the prin- 
—- sum apply to loss of life, limbs and 

ght, some companies were inconsistent 
om 20 issuing unlevel insurance—that is, 
with a velanwucle small principal sum— 
for they did not allow for a given pre- 
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What’s Ahead Bas Accident g Health 


Slant on Policy “Frills” 

Speaking of the departed era of 
policy “frills” which were put on the 
market to increase sales attractiveness 
Mr. Hills said: 

“It reminds one of the automobile 
industry, when gew-gaws were added 
to attract attention, often the ideas of 
the sales department, just as_ frills | 
were offered to accident insurance; 
but when the automobile industry be- | 
comes as old as the institution of ac- | 
cident insurance is today, about the | 
year 1964, probably the main empha- 
sis will be upon dependability, just as | 
at present, in our line, dependability, 
fairness, prompt service are the at- | 
tributes of those of experience and 
vision who administer the business.” 


mium the same value in one policy that 
would be allowed by issuing two policies 
of different forms. 

Originally policies were issued in multi- 
ples of $1,000 principal sum. about 
the beginning of this century earned ac- 
cumulations were offered as an induce- 
ment to hold policies, the principal sum 
increasing at the rate of, say, 10% a year 
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until 50% was added. Twenty years ago 
an important company started anticipat- 
ing accumulations, issuing principal sum 
in units of $1,500 from the start. Com- 
petition forced its general adoption, de- 
spite the fact that greater hazards du 
to the automobile and wider participation 
in sports and outdoor activities were re- 
flected in the experience ratios. The re- 
cent program successfully killed the full 
accumulation idea and again policies ar 
issued in units of $1,000. 


Total Disability Clause 


The trend in selling a greater number 
of policies with relatively small principal 
sums had led to the very logical and 
simple development of a rating ye 
whereby definite costs are allocated t 
units of principal sum or weekly ‘odes 
nity instead of to combinations. The 
advantages of this plan in the calculation 
of rates are so obvious that it is sur 
prising that it is not more generally 
adopted. 

After much consideration a change in 
the total disability clause was advised 
whereby indemnity would be payable for 
disability from insured’s occupation for 
fifty-two weeks and extended for lif 
during disability from any gainful occv- 
pation. Most underwriters still hold th 
opinion that accident insurance should 
pay for real cases of total disability, even 
for life, and they are willing to face such 
cases provided there is adequate protec- 
tion against the occasional claimant not 
rightfully entitled in the interest of ac- 
cident insurance ¥ life indemnity, and 
who suffers little, if any, monetary loss 
by reason of the gue sustained. 

Custom now has fixed partial disability 
benefits at 40% of total disability in- 
demnity for a period of twenty-six 
weeks. It is problematical whether any 
variations will be made in the future 
at least a standard is set for the cost 
Who will argue with an attempt to keey 
this benefit, which has been the cause o! 
much dispute and dissatisfaction, down to 
a reasonable amount? The trend seems 
to be toward elimination of partial dis- 
ability. 


The provisions, commonly called “frills,” 
for hospital or nursing indemnity, sur- 
gical operation fees, and reimbursement 
of expense treatment of non-disabling 
minor injuries have not been materially 
changed. Fifty per cent of the weekly 
indemnity has been fixed as the common 
form of hospital and nursing indemnit) 
There is latitude for increasing _ this 
amount, if desired. 


Medical Disbursement 
While policies containing the old plat 
of allowing hospital, nursing or surgica 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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Traveling With P. R. Fahey 


(Continued from Page 74) 


culation has grown from a territorial to 
a national agency paper, reaching direct- 
ly or indirectly most of the Aetna’s more 
than 25,000 representatives throughout 
the country. Attesting to this statement 
Mr. Fahey says that at the dedication 
in 1931 of the Hartford home office build- 
ing one agent from Lowell, Mass., and 
another from North Carolina, in talking 
with Cleveland producers, pulled copies 
of the Aetnagram from their pockets and 
declared they never went out soliciting 
without carrying it along. 

Evén more impressive is the fact that 
the Aetnagram has been used to secure 
business when in competition as the fol- 
lowing illustrations indicate: 

“W. W. Reed & Son in Kent, with a 
population of 8,300, produces $50,000 in 
casualty premiums yearly; H. A. Tubbs 
in Medina, with about 4,000 persons to 
draw from, produces upwards of $25,000, 
and Mense Brothers of Hamilton turn 
in totals equally impressive. Each and 
every one of these representatives has 
frequently declared that he always car- 
ries copies of Wilson’s Aetnagram with 
him and uses its contents to overcome 
sales resistance, cut rates, etc. It is a 
common practice for men in our territory 
to ask us for back numbers of the paper 
containing matter which they again find 
need of using.” 

Home office men also enjoy and ben- 
efit by the cheerful business philosophy, 
inspiration and sales suggestions con- 
tained in the Aetnagram as is indicated 
by President Morgan B. Brainard’s com- 


ASK FOR RECEIVERSHIP 
A receivership action against the In- 


diana Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., filed 


in circuit court in Indianapolis by John 
Morgan and others, has been venued to 
the circuit court at Noblesville, Ind. The 


action was filed by policyholders. An- 
other receivership action was brought by 
the attorney general of Indiana for 
Harry E. McClain, state insurance com- 
missioner, on grounds that the company 
was insolvent. This action was based on 
the theory that the special assessment of 
all policyholders for an amount equal to 
one year’s premium was made _ because 
of the company’s insolvency. The judge 
of the Indianapolis circuit court ruled 
that the attorney general could not bring 
a receivership action, but did not rule 
on the solvency of the company. 





MUTUAL AUTO CO. ACTION 

As a result of an investigation con- 
ducted into the affairs of the Hamilton 
Mutual Auto Casualty Corp. by Super- 
intendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick, who was appointed by order of 
the Supreme Court as liquidator of the 
company, an action has been commenced 
to compel seventeen officers and direc- 
tors to account for various acts of mal- 
feasance, misfeasance and nonfeasance 
charged against them. The estimated 
damages are $350,000. 


RECEIVERS GET N. J. DEPOSIT 
By court order Banking and Insurance 
Commissioner W. H. Kelly of New Jer- 
sey has been directed to turn over the 
New Jersey deposit of the Common- 
wealth Casualty (about $50,000 in securi- 
lies) to the equity receivers of the In- 
ternational Ke., which reinsured the 
Commonwealth. The receivers are di- 
rected to keep the securities separate 
Irom other assets of the International 
te. so as to protect claimants against 
the Commonwealth. 


FUR THEFTS INCREASE 
The pilfering of fur shipments in in- 
ternational traffic has become a serious 
factor. The countries most affected are 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
oumania, where thefts of considerable 
Importance are quite frequent. 


ment last month that he “reads the cop- 
ies of the Aetnagram as they come to 
his desk, sometimes only casually but 
other months with considerable care.” 
And one of its editor’s admirers in Chi- 
cago, E. O. Wagoner, branch office su- 
perintendent of agents, recently wrote 
him that “when bigger and better Actna- 
grams are published I know Fahey will 
do them.” ; 


The “Famous Fables” 


One of the original features of the 
Aetnagram is Fahey’s “Famous Fables” 
which are almost as well known in insur- 
ance circles as the inspirational poems 
of Edgar A. Guest nationally. Their 
author calls them “my poetical pleasant- 
ries” which children of his friends like 
to recite at school commencements but 
a lot of hard common sense is packed 
into practically every one of them. 

The following, ‘ ‘My One Ambition,” 
epitomizes the ideals which Mr. Fahey 
has always maintained: , 

No Kingly glory do I want 
Upon this worldly sphere; 
I want to play my humble part 
So long as I am here, 
I shall not traffic right for wrong 
Te pave the way to fame; 
I'd rather fill a pauper’s grave 
Than leave a tarnished name. 
Let others strive for filthy coin; 

I have one single choice: 

’Tis not of gold, nor sordid wealth, 

In which I would rejoice, 

But I shall be content to rest, 

When life’s spark has gone out, 
If I’ve deserved that folks declare: 

“Here lies an honest scout.” 


I want the youngsters I have 
At all times to be glad 

That they have never had to blush 
O’er actions of their Dad. 

And when my labors have been done, 
And all my past they 


reared 


scan, 
I want my friends to pause and say: 
“There’s one who was a man.” 


Then when they balance my accounts, 
For what I’ve done on earth, 
Don’t let them measure my success 
By what, in cash, I’m worth; 
For dollars are but trash, you know; 
reached the end, 
I'd sooner have my tomb inscribed: 


“That fellow was our friend. 


When we have 


Friendship With Newton D. Baker 


Mr. Fahey first met Newton D. Baker 
in the late ’nineties when the latter was 
a young attorney. “Presiding as toast- 
master at the annual banquet of one of 
our local clubs,” he writes, “I introduced 
Mr. Baker to what was perhaps the first 
audience he ever addressed in his newly 
adopted city. Thus started a friendship 
which has since endured and increased. 
I was an ardent supporter of our then 


famous Mayor “Tom” Johnson and 
worked side by side with Mr. Baker in 
helping Mayor “Tom” inaugurate his 


many political reforms. Among my most 
valued possessions are letters written me 
by Mr. Baker in the days when he was, 
first, city solicitor of Cleveland, then 
Mayor, and later Secretary of War—the 
latter including one in response to my 
personal appeal wherein I had asked that 
he cable General Pershing to send my 
eldest son (then just 21 years old) home 
from France for very humane reasons.” 

Four years ago Mr. Baker with his 
wife and daughter went to Europe with 
another son of Mr. Fahey’s, and said to 
the boy at that time, “T have known your 
father longer than he has known you.” 
Two years later that same son, about to 


return to the United States with his 
English-born wife, found himself up 
against a stone wall because they had 


been married a year after this country’s 
immigration law was changed. His wife 
consequently was a woman without a 
country until Mr. Baker, interrupting his 
concentration on an important legal case, 


broke through the immigration red tape 
with a long distance call to Washington 
and started the machinery in motion 
which caused the proper officials to cable 
consul at London in a manner enabling 
Mr. Fahey’s daughter-in-law to sail with- 
in twenty-four hours. 

Out of more than fifty letters received 
from Mr. Baker, most of them person- 
ally penned, and extending over a thirty- 
year period, Mr. Fahey is most proud 
of the following written shortly after 
the 1932 Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago at which Mr. Baker was one of the 
defeated candidates for the Democratic 
nomination as the President of the 
United States. His letter read: 

“Dear Mr. 

The Chicago convention prolonged my life and 


Fahey: 


multiplied my happiness by not placing that 


burden on my shoulders—and I 
useful 


even in private life. 


heavy hope I 
somehow, and that counts most, 
To that hope I 
friendly 
you send ine every now and then. 


can be 

am spurred 

by such kind and encouragement as 
“Heartily yours, 

“Newton D. Baker.” 
who would have liked noth- 
ing better than to have his old friend 
become President, believes that this is 
perhaps the first and only case on record 
where any man ever expressed pleasure 
because he had not been nominated for 
the highest office in the land. Although 
never in politics himself, Mr. Fahey, a 
good Democrat, intimated to the writer 
that the party at one time wanted him 
to run for Congress against Theodore E 
Burton, who became United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio; also that the Cleveland 
local papers mentioned Mr. Fahey as a 
possible appointee for Postmaster Gen- 
eral during the Woodrow Wilson admin- 
istration. 

An Automobile Enthusiast 

Outside of business hours Mr. Fahey is 
an ardent motorist—in fact, he purchased 
the twenty-fifth car made by the Whit¢ 
factory, a two passenger stcamer, years 
ago. It was one of the first avtomobiles 
used in Cleveland and he operated it for 
more than two years without having to 
provide himself with a license of any 
kind. A city ordinance was later passed 
requiring the payment of $1 for perma- 
nent registration and license by a cer- 
tain date. Mr. Fahey says he waited un- 
til the very last day and then secured 
license No. 138, thus giving some idea 
as to the total number of cars being 
used at that time. “Personal experience 
in driving a car in those pioneer days 
was both exciting and exhausting,” h« 
told the writer. 

How He Got $1 Tip From Baruch 

Out of his many unusual experiences, 
all having given Mr. Fahey a broad out 
look on life, the time he made $1 in ty 
money from Bernard M. Baruch, nation- 
ally known economist and financial ex- 
pert, is worth the telling. Mr. Baruch 
was a guest at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., with Mr. Fahey and had 
as his companion at the time the late 
Henry P. Davison, partner in J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. “Being an expert telegraphet 
| sat in and answered on the hoiel wire 
during the regular operator’s absence at 
dinner, as I was expecting an important 
message for myself,” Mr. Fahey writes. 
“Instead a long wire came through ad- 
dressed to Mr. Baruch, whom I had 
learned to know by sight, but he didn’t 
know me. 

“Just as the telegram was finished by 
me Mr. Baruch entered the door. | 
handed it to him and, being happy to get 
it and thinking I was the regular West- 
ern Union operator, Mr. Baruch handed 
me a $1 tip. Next morning he and Mr 
Davison were ushered to the same tabl« 


Mr. Fahey, 


with me at breakfast, and the ‘cat was 
out of the bag.’ The Cleveland News 
a few years back carried the story and 


declared that we laughed and said to each 
other what the Governor of North Car 
olina said to the Governor of South Car 
olina, and then expended the dollar ac 
cordingly. That was before the days of 
the Volstead Act.” 

Telegraphy Excitement in Mexico 

The most novel experience Mr. Fahey 
ever had in his telegraphy days was one 
time when, on a visit to the city of San 
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wished to cable 
Secause the op- 


Luis Potosi, Mexico, he 
his folks in Cleveland. 

erator did not understand English he 
could not make him understand that he 
wished the reply delivered to him in his 
private Pullman car standing on the Mex 


ican Central tracks. “I was at my wits’ 
end. Finally I heard a telegraph instru 
ment ticking away, and while I recog- 
nized them as using straight Morse al- 
phabet, yet everything was in Spanish 
and not understood by me. Finally, 


after satisfying the operator that I could 
telegraph, I sat down on a wire which 
suspected extended to Mexico City, some 
800 miles away, and in due time I ‘called’ 
that office and asked the operator there, 
‘Can you understand English?’ Quick as 
a flash he ticked back, ‘Sure, Mike.’ 

“I then explained my predicament and 
asked if he would tell the operator in 
San Luis Potosi what I wanted him to 
know about the delivery of my message 
The man in Mexico City thought that a 
pretty good one to be asked to tell a man 
800 miles away something that a person 
by his side was wanting to transmit to 
him. Meanwhile the ‘greaser’ stood near 
me in open-mouthed astonishment, won- 
dering what in the world I was pulling 
off on him. Eventually the man in far- 
off Mexico City bade me good-bye in 
customary telegrapher’s fashion, and 
then said something on the wire that 
sounded like ‘hokus pokus’ to me. The 
San Luis Potosi manipulator of the dots 
and dashes grabbed the wire and began 
to smile. In a few moments he gave his 
‘O-K’ back to the operator 800 miles 
away, turned to me, bowed almost to 
the floor, saying, ‘Si, si, Senor (Yes, yes, 
sir), I comprehende, I comprehende,’ ete 
I believe to this day that the above ex- 
perience broke all records, past, present 
or prospective.” 

A Good Underwriter, Too 

\s a final thought on P. R. Fahey’s in- 
teresting career, his duties as editor of 
Wilson’s Aetnagram are “on the side” 
from his regular work, which is that of 
an underwriter handling all of the agen- 
cy’s miscellaneous lines with the excep- 
tion of bonds, personal accident and in- 
land marine. Perhaps 95% of his edi- 
torial efforts have been performed out- 
side of regular office hours, evening 
Saturdays and Sundays. Mr. Fahey ieee 
been in charge of miscellaneous under- 
writing and for several years personally 
handled all renewals in these lines, aver- 
around all of which 


aging 3,000 monthly, 
he reasoned, rated and renewed. His best 
record was to put through more than 


00,000 without having a single one com 


back as wrongly rated! 


Ray L. Hills 


(Continued from Page 104) 
benefits in a limited way are good valuc 
for the premium charged, they have the 
shortcoming of not providing complete 
protection of the bank account. These 
benefits are governed by the _ basic 
amounts of insurance, but it is obvious 
that such treatment bears no relation to 
the size of policy, or to the length of 
disability. Frequently a person sustains 
an injury that disables him but a short 
time, if at all, but requires treatment of 
a special nature even after he has re- 
sumed his work. 

About four years ago a plan for full 
reimbursement of expense of medical 
surgical treatment, hospital confinement 
or trained nurse, up to an agreed maxi- 
mum, was started as an alternative to 
the “frills.” This is the modern plan o1 
accident insurance and there is no ques- 
tion but what it will be generally adopt- 


ed in the future. As one company’s ad 
vertising put it, “It now is possible to 
know in advance how much an accident 
will cost vou. The cost of your policy 
will be the cost of vour accident. You 
will have paid your doctor’s, hospital, 


nursing and other bills in advance when 
you paid the last) premium on your 
policy.” 

| believe that these high lights of the 


ram show that real constructive 


new prog 
accomplished in the pet 


work has been 
sonal accident business 
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Some Interesting Sales Made 


Last March when the nation-wide bank 
holiday practically slowed up all lines of 
business there were many insurance agents, 
courageous and re sourceful, who were not 
terrified into calling a halt on their pro- 
duction activities. The Eastern Under- 
writer prints below a number of actual 
“firing line” experiences which happened 
in March as well as a number of interest- 
ing sales made since that time. 

Companies participating in this sympo- 
sium are the Travelers, Continental Cas- 


ualty, Aetna Casualty & Surety and Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity. The sales 
stories follow: 


Sills-Broaddus Agency Made 92 Sales 

Despite Many Handicaps 
many handicaps the Sills- 
agency of the Travelers at 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, made ninety-two 
sales. First of all, President Roosevelt 
declared a bank moratorium, then the 
First National Bank of Ponca City closed 
its doors, and failed to open after the 
moratorium was lifted; the oil business, 
on a pro-rate basis, materially affects 
every purchaser of insurance in the city. 
To make matters worse Mr. Sills’ son 
had an emergency operation for appen- 
dicitis, and Mr. Sills himself was com- 
pelled to spend all of one week in trying 
to re-establish and reorganize the closed 
First National Bank. 

In the face of all these handicaps, the 
editor of Travelers Protection points out, 
“the production of the Sills-Broaddus 
month of March was 


| espite 
Broaddus 


agency during the 
as follows: 
67 Life $192,100.00 
4 Accident $168.00 Prem. 
10 Fire $405.60 “* 
11 Casualty $504.60 “ 


92 Sales 

“Mr. Sills estimates that the life pre- 
mium amount for the $192,100 volume of 
business would be about $6,000—all con- 
tracts written on a high premium form, 
averaging at least $30 or more per $1,000. 

An Outstanding Agency Record 

“Taking the handicaps into considera- 
tion, I believe that this record will be 
one of the most outstanding of any 
agency in the country. Hard work and 
seeing the people did it. In fact, Mr. 
Sills called me one morning at one 
o'clock, stating that he had an appoint- 
ment for two o'clock that morning, and 
would then drive on home. His early 
morning appointment produced two ap- 
plications. Hours mean nothing to tunis 
firm.” 


Hartford Accident Sales 


\ number of alert producers of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity also 
demonstrated that despite bank closings 
early this year they were too resourceful 
to quit their selling efforts. Two such 
cases follow together with a splendid 
example of how one agent made use of 
golfer’s liability as an opening wedge for 
bigger business 

Sold Blanket Bond to Closed Bank 

One of our special agents in a middle 
western state called, upon an agent in 
his territory on the day when the local 
bank had closed its doors because of the 
bank holiday requirements. The agent 
had had in mind soliciting the local bank 


for a bankers’ blanket bond, but had 
been waiting for our special agent to ar- 
rive in town. Local business was para- 
lyzed—nothing was being done—every 
one was rehearsing his troubles, but our 


field man took the agent, pushed his way 
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Stories from the Production “Firing Line” Which Tell of 
How Originality, Courage and Salesmanship Have Won 
Business for Agents; March Bank Holiday Proved No 
Handicap to Many Producers. 


through the crowds that were around 
the door of the bank—finally secured 
admittance—and came out with an order 
for the bankers’ blanket bond as well 
as some other coverages. 


Safe Burglary for an Emergency 


Before the bank holiday, but during 
the period when banks were closing 
rather rapidly in various parts of the 
country, a Texas agent went to his office 
one morning to find that the local bank 
had closed its doors. The fact that he 
himself had a certain amount of cash 
on hand and no place to put it reminded 
him that others in the territory would 
be in exactly the same position, espe- 
cially merchants who were doing a cash 
business. The agent realized that every 
safe in town would become a bank not 
only for the owner of the safe, but for 
his friends and associates. 

Grabbing a supply of safe burglary ap- 
plications, the agent solicited every safe 
owner in the community and sold most 
of them. And best of all, secured a cash 
premium for every contract. Sweet was 
the use of adversity in this particular 
case 


A Clever Sale to a Golfer 


Agents are inclined to 
premium business, feeling that the com- 
mission does not warrant the outlay of 
time and expense necessary to secure the 
application. One of our Massachusetts 
agents, however, looked at the matter in 
a different light. He was new to the 
business but was a good salesman and 
realized the value of making calls—mak- 
ing contacts—and getting a new cus- 
tomer on the books. He also appreciated 
the fact that most business executives 
are golf-minded and interested in any- 
thing having to do with the game. So 
with some circulars and applications for 
our world wide golfer’s contract in his 
pocket, this agent set out on a round of 
calls and solicited among others the 
president of a local manufacturing com- 
pany. The president liked the policy, 
bought it, and then said: 


neglect small 


“T have been thinking of calling you 
up for some time but haven’t got around 
to it. I like you and I like your com- 
pany, and IT want you to make a survey 
of our entire insurance, and I am sure 
we can then get together and see that 
the business is placed through your 
office.” 

The agent did this, effected certain 
improvements in coverage, and landed 
the business but had it not been for his 
making the contact and soliciting the 
golfer’s policy, the chances are that he 
would never have cashed in on this ex- 
ecutive’s “intentions.” 

Selling by Serving 
of how Charles C. 
in Hartford, Conn., 
stiff price competi- 
entire line of one of 
New 


This is the story 
(;oodrich, Aetna-izer 
overcame unusually 
tion to secure the 
the largest concerns of its class in 
England. 

The first “lead” on the business was 
obtained by Mr. Goodrich while attend- 
ing a civic club luncheon. At this lun- 
cheon he by chance overheard a promi- 
nent business man remark that in the 
past seven years he had “saved” ap- 
proximately $30,000 by purchasing mu- 


tual insurance. At the time, Mr. Good- 
rich did not know this man personally, 
nor did he have any way of making con- 
tact with him. But—he had courage 
enough and knowledge enough of the 
insurance business to approach this man 
and tell him very frankly and pointedly 
that he could not truthfully say how 
much he had “saved” because he did not 
know what rates he would have been 
charged had a stock company been on 
the risk working to improve the base 
rate. 

Anxious to demonstrate stock company 
advantages, however, Mr. Goodrich ask- 
ed for an opportunity to survey the 
prospect’s business and analyze his in- 
surance requirements. This permission 
was granted, although the prospect 
stated very frankly that the mutual rates 
were so low and their dividends so large, 
he felt that Mr. Goodrich was attempt- 
ing an almost impossible task. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Goodrich went to 
work with the Aetna Plan, and _ first 
made an analysis of the prospect's in- 
surance requirements. Next, he made a 
complete and thorough examination of 
all the prospect’s policies which were 
then in force. Finally, an insurance chart 
was prepared and presented to the client 
which clearly showed what the survey 
had disclosed and how uncovered haz- 
ards and errors could most effectivel\ 
and economically be corrected. 

More than 700 policies had to be ex- 
amined and checked. Innumerable in- 
stances of overlapping or “loophole” cov- 
erages were found. Some of the most 
vitally important exposures were found 
to be wholly unprotected. Protection in 
many cases was deplorably inadequate. 

3ut Mr. Goodrich soon had the “house 
in order.” Stock company policies re- 
placed those with the mutuals. The to- 
tal number of policies was reduced from 
700 to 10. The client bought fidelity 
bonds where before he had been “trust- 
ing to luck.” The limits of protection 
on nearly all policies were increased, yet 
in spite of these many improvements a 
net saving to the client was made which, 
after deducting the mutual dividends, an- 
proximated $2,500 yearly! No wonder 
Agent Goodrich now controls the entire 
line! 


Paul Aten’s Accident Policy Record 


One of the most interesting of recent 
sales experiences is that of Paul Aten 
a casualty-surety producer for the Con- 
tinental Casualty who specializes in large 
lines, who sold 110 accident insurance 
policies in one week’s time. Telling about 
the unique angles to this feat Armand 
Sommer, assistant to the vice-president 
of the company, says: 

“The Paul Aten record is remarkable 
and it would be even more so if you 
knew him. He specializes particularly in 
large lines and has an excellent clientele. 
We, by a long continued process of 
plugging, interested him in accident and 
health. He determined to show us how 
many applications could be written in 
one week. 

“Although in most instances of this na- 
ture a great deal of advance preparation 
is necessary, Mr. Aten did very little in 
advance. He did write certain letters 
explaining that he was going to call on 
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certain clients in connection with an ac. 
cident policy and in addition used the 
telephone a great deal to line up his 
clients. Every one of the 110 applica. 
tions was actually written during the 
week in question. 


“I talked to Aten long distance during 
the week and he said that it sounds easy 
to write a number of applications. [t 
actually is not difficult to get the busi- 
ness but the physical work involved jn 
making the number of calls and obtain- 
ing the applications was much more than 
his usual work quota. 

“One interesting phase of this drive 
was that there was one day in which he 
received no applications even though he 
worked the same amount of time during 
that day.’ 


A.& H. Experiments 
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arise from such injuries, so common in 
this age of speed, is indeed a serious 
question. 

As that profound student of accident 
insurance, William G. Curtis, president, 
National Casualty, has ably put it, “Acci- 
dent insurance was created for the pur- 
pose of tiding a man over a period of 
financial distress brought about by tem- 
porary disability, and there it should re- 
main. It was never intended to provide 
pensions.” 


The Time Has Come For a New Deal 


Obviously the time has come to inject 
a New Deal, even in the accident busi- 
This cannot be done by the under- 
writers, for we have been playing the 
game of “follow the leader” too long 
The subject is one for higher powers— 
I mean no less than the company offi- 
cials. It is up to them to dictate what 
shall or shall not be done. Surely no 
company official, after studying the situa- 
tion, would want to condone the sale of 
any policy with a clause which in the last 
analysis must prove a breeder of law- 
suits and compel the setting up of large 
reserves. To drag into an economic 
mathematical equation what can never be 
anything but an unknown quantity is, to 
say the least, the height of absurdity. 

There: is a remedy and it is a simple 
“wrin- 





(Continued from Page 


ness. 


one. Let us do away with costly 

kles.” Let us adopt a disability clause 
that makes no distinction between “his” 
and “any” occupation. Let us do away 
with lifelong coverage. Let us know, 
once for all, what the maximum liability 
is to be. Let us fix a definite limit, be 


it four, five or six years, whatever the 
premium affords, and if it is still desired 
to further compensate the insured, then 
let us add a few more years at a reduced 
rate, say 30, 40 or 50%, and go no further. 
Thus we will not only give the insured 
a fair return for his money, but we will 
once for all be rid of policies that are 
confusing to the prospect, that open the 
way for deceptive selling and, last but 
not least, that are bound to burden the 
company with large reserves and law- 
suits. After all, human relations are al- 
ways happiest when a give-and-take con- 
sideration rules the participants. 





S. J. CLARK IN BANKRUPTCY 
bankruptcy petition has 
been filed in U. S. District Court in Buf- 
falo by Sherman J. Clark, insurance 
agent in Franklinyille, a suburb of Buf- 
falo. Liabilities of $12,340 and assets of 
$850 are listed. 


A voluntary 
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